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MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES. 



NEW PRIMARY GECXIRAPHY : 

Designed for Primary and Intermediate classes. The style is simple and interesting. The- text presents the best methods 
of instruction. The Maps are new, and the Illustrations are all reprcxluctions of new photogniphs. 
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A Treatise on Astronomical, Mathematical, Physical, Political, and Commercial (ieography. The subject is presented 
in a bright and attractive manner. The Illustrations are all from photographs, and teach, objectivel5', important facts 
of Physical, Industrial, and Commercial Geography. The maps are new. / 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— REVISED : 

In which the Natural Features of the Earth, its Oceanic and Atmospheric Phenomena, and its Animal and Vegetable Life, 
are fully treated. The fresh, attractive style of the work and iha interest of its detail charm the pupil and the general 
reader. Illustrated with numerous beautiful Maps and Engravings. 

UNIVERSITY SERIES OF MAP-STUDIES : 

Set I. Gives outline of country, together with squares, for : 1. Xorth America, 2. South America, 3. Europe, 4. Asia, 
5. Africa, 6. Oceania, 7. Tnited States. Set II. Blanks giving S(]uares only, for same maps as set I. Set III. Blanks 
with only points in margin: 1. For either North America, South America, or Africa; 2. For Europe, Asia, Oceania; 
3. For United States. Commercial Set. This set consists of ten maps, as follows : Six continents showing political 
divisions. 1. North America, 2. South America, 8. Europe, 4. Asia. 5. Africa, <». Oceania. Also, <m a larger scale : 
7. British Isles, 8. Central Europe, 1). United States showing State boundaries. 10. !Mercalor's Projection of the "World. 
These blanks are intended to be used in locating canals, navigable rivers, railroads and commercial cities; for making 
trade and production maps of the various continents and countries; and indicate by shading or coloring the sections 
devoted to the production of any given article, animal, mineral, vegetable, or manufacture. 
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PREFACE. 



In preparing this book we have carefully considered and have incor- 
porated into it every feature which a consensus of opinion among educa- 
tors has come to recognize as of real educational value. The whole 
geographical field was open to us, and we were free to choose whatever 
was regarded by the majority as best. We therefore offer this book as an 
embodiment of what conservative teachers regard as a safe mean between 
the widely divergent theories on which recent geographies have been based. 

Physiogrraphy. — We have pi*esented in an introductory chapter, and 
in the general chapter on physical geography, the leading facts with 
reference to land formation and land sculpture. We have presented these 
facts in detail in the discussion of the physical features of each continent, 
where the^' properly belong and can best be studied ; we have again pre- 
sented them in detail in the political sub-divisions of the continents, 
where their effects 'upon climate, industries, and people are pointed out. 
But we have not thought it wise to present an extended treatise on physi- 
ography, covering the first half of the book, to be studied long before the 
countries necessarily referred to have been given a definite location in 
the student's mind. We think it better to take up these features in detail 
nnder the continents and countries where they first become prominent. 

We have decided to teach these features objectively on a plan that 
has been highly commended. For instance, instead of devoting two or 
three pages of text to the origin of mountains, a subject in which the 
average child takes no interest, we give in the general presentation of 
the physical geography of the earth four pictures of mountains, and 
under each picture give a brief description of the origin and character 
of the formation. The same course has been followed with reference to 
other physical features. The pupil will read these descriptions because 
of his interest in the picture, and will remember them for life because of 
their association with it. 

Commercial and Industrial Greography.— A leading feature of 
this book is the treatment of industrial and commercial geography. In 
afC^ual life, it is a knowledge of the countries of the earth, and of the 
people who inhabit them, of their resources and industries, their cities and 
commercial relations, that one needs for practical business purposes, or 
even for an intelligent appreciation of the contents of the daily newspapers. 

Industrial niustrations. — In carrying out this plan we have been 
engaged for three years past in collecting from all parts of the world 
industrial pictures — photographs showing machinery in actual operation, 
and under these we have placed descriptions which give in a few words a 
dear idea of the process of manufacture. We have distributed these 
throughout the book in such a way as to identify each industry with some 
state or country where it is especially prominent. We believe that this 
plan will awaken present interest and prove of permanent value. 

Commeroial Illustrations. — We also present a number of pictures 

nude from phoiognpbB which relate to the commerce of the world, and 

nnder met haTe placed descriptions which fully explain them and which 

win snaUs fliA papfl to make valuable comparisons and to learn how the 

"• handled. Turn to the picture of New York, 

88, of San Francisco, page 78, of Antofa- 



gasta, page 107, of Liverpool, page 118, of Port Elizabeth, page 169, and 
many others of the same character which most strikingly illustrate this 
point. 

Other Illustrations. — In addition to physical, uidubtrial, and 
counnercial illustrations, many others will be found, especially in the 
treatment of foreign countries, which give characteristic scenes in the 
life of the people ; such as are found in Mexico, page 96, in Chile, page 
107, Switzerland, page 133, in India, pages 144-6, etc. 

Production Maps. — We decided not to insert production maps, 
because muny of the best teachers now regard them as undesirable. The 
method now preferred is to require the pupil to make his own production 
maps, using blanks, which he may draw, trace or buy, for that purpose. 
For instance, to show the corn production of the United States, the pupil 
may write on a blank map the name "corn" where it is produced, or 
may indicate it by color, shading, or other methods. Maps which he 
makes in this way are invaluable, and fix the facts permanently in his 
mind. To teachers using this method, production maps in the book are a 
disadvantage, because they furnish the pupil a key, and prevent that 
thought and investigation which is necessary to construct the map^ 
thereby fixing the facts permanently in his memory. 

In tlie treatment of the United States each group of States is treated 
as a whole, and those features, physical and industrial, that are common 
to all, are presented in a general way. But each state, however small, 
has its own characteristics, its own group of cities, and certain industriw 
that are peculiarly its own. These, we hold, should be known to all the 
people of the United States. Therefore, after the general description of 
each section, we have given a detailed description of each state. We 
think this much better than to select some one city or state as a type and 
devote pages to it while dismissing others with a line — a method which 
gives pupils a distorted idea of the states' and cities' relative importance. 

Maps. — The maps are recent, and the double-page map, pages 86-87, 
showing the principal routes of transportation and travel will, we 
believe, prove of especial value. 

Map Questions.— The map questions are comprehensive and com- 
plete. Tlie questions upon the physical maps bring out the physical 
features ; those upon the political maps fix in the pupil's mind the essen* 
tial political features. A few years ago there was a certain prejudice 
against map questions; but this has pass^ away. To-day they are 
regarded by a majority of teachers as Invaluable — they compel the pupil 
to refer again and again to the map, and this constant reference fixes its 
features on the memory. In after life the man may forget the map ques- 
tions and the answers, but he still retains a clear mental picture of the 
map itself. 

Accuracy.— In order to secure absolute accuracy in our description 
of the states, we sent last year to the Gk>vernor, or, in three instances, to 
another state officer, our description of his state, asking whether or not it 
was accurate and up to date. We received replies in many instances 
from the Governor himself, and in other instances from an officer in 
whose hands he had placed the matter. These replies either au\jtov«(i<.fe& 
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text or offered sug^^tions which we gratefully accepted. For foreign 
countries we obtained by direct correspondence with our consuls, from 
their oflScial reports, the industrial and commercial details which go into 
the text. The statistics are taken from the latest department reports from 
Washington and from the latest foreign authorities. 

Illustrations.— The illustrations are all from photogi-aphs, and a 
large part of these we have collected during the past two years in all 
parts of the world. We are indebted for several of our pictures to Messrs. 
Underwood and Underwood, whose copyrighted stereographic photo- 
graphs we cordially recommend for purposes of geographical illustra- 
tions. We are also indebted for a few illustrations to Mr. H. C. White 
and to the Detroit Photographic Company, who own the copyrights. 

To teachers and superintendents, both North and South, we are 
indebted for valuable assistance and suggestions, which came from 
their actual experience in the practical work of teaching geography to 
boys and girls. 

We offer this as a new book, arranged on the plan as already outlined 
to meet the consensus of opinion of earnest, thoughtful educators who are 
teaching the subject of geography, or superintending educational systems. 
Wherever the text of Maurt's Manual has been complete and sufficient 



it has been retained. We were glad to be able to ao this because it is so 
clear, simple, and attractive that it has won for the book the uniform favor 
of the teachers using it. The original text makes up so large a part of the 
book that it is still essentially Maury's work. Maury's Geographies never 
belonged to the old school, but rather to the new. Being devoted to the 
study of physical geography, and father of the science of the "Physical » 
GJeography of the Sea," he undertook the preparation of his book originally 
with the intention and purpose, " to redeem the most delightful of subjects 
from the bondage of dry .statistics ou one hand, and on the other, from the 
drudgfery of vague, general ideas." In his original preface he adds: " In 
the preparation of this volume and that of its predecessors, no pains have 
been spared to lead the young geographer by easy and gentle gradations 
to vantage-ground from which he may overlook and survey nature for 
himself. 'The study of physical geography,' to borrow the words of 
Humboldt, ' finds its noblest and richest reward in a knowledge of the 
chain of connection by which all natural forces are linked together and 
made mutually dependent upon each other; and it is the perception of 
these relations that exalts our view and ennobles our enjoyment.'" It 
will therefore be seen that the development of modern methods of teaching 
this subject have only brought it nearer to Maury's ideal. 
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1. The Earth is one of the Heavenly Bodies. — As we look 
into the sky on a clear night and behold the multitude of stars 
glittering in the far-away depth of space, it is hard to find any 
resemblance between them and the dark, solid earth on which we 
stand. It is hard to believe that the earth is a huge sphere rush- 
ing along in its curvetl path about the sun at a rate of speed 
swifter than that of a cannon ball, and at the same time rotating 
on its axis, apparently turning everything upside down every 
twenty-four hours. 

And yet if we could stand upon the moon and view the earth, 
it would appear much as the moon now apj>cars to us, only about 
four times as large; and if we could see it from a much greater 
distance, its appearance would be precisely like that of some of 
the stars. 

3 1 fitars. — If wo should watch the stare carefully 

observe what men observed thou- 

*'* b« NMI aod dltciiaMxl with booki opeu br 
he book. M(l after it haa Iwcu cuiiip)eti<il 
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sands of years ago — that some of them always keep in the same 
positions, while others are constantly moving onward along 
certain paths. The stars of the first kind are called fixed stars ; 
to those of the second kind the name planets, or wanderers, 
has been given. 

The tixeil stara are fiery suns like our own, but they are so far 
away that we can see only the light that comes from them. They 
are more than can be numbered, for though we can see only a 
few thousjind with the eye alone, with the aid of a powerful tele- 
scope millions nioi'e are brought into view, which are at such 
enormous distances from the earth that not the faintest ray of 
their light is visible. 

These stars appear to be arranged m groups, or eonstellntiens, 
which the ancient astronomers explained by saying that the gods had 
placed in the sky certain persons and animals as a rewarti for some 
merit that they possessed. Thus the " Great Bear," or " Dipper," 
was Callisto, a beautiful princess of Arcadia, whom the jealous Juno 
turned into a bear, and who wor placed in the sky by Jupiter. The 
*• Little Bear,** which contains the Pole Star, was her son, 

rloM and teocbcr. Fre<]nent refpience should be mAdc to tteM IcMoni during Uie progreuof th» 
(tie/ uiB>- be BMigDed ae regulur lemooj for r«cltaUoD, 
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THE SOLAE SYSTEM. 



Areas. Near the 
two bears are 
Cassiaiieia, 
C e p h e u f^» 
and the JXrftJ; 
go til about 
each of' whom 
a >tp6y is told 
.-l^-.tue Greek 
writers. There 
Is a great belt 
in the sky com- 
posed of twelve 
constellations 
entirely sur- 
rounding the 
earth. This 
belt is called 
the Kudiai*. 
Within it is 
the path along 
which the sun 
appears to 
travel in his 
yearly course. 
You may find 
the uauies of 
these constella- 

finns in an ftl. A (p-oup of famUiar eonatdlatumt, 
tions in an ai ^^^ 'Notice thm tht thr*e mtar, i 

where ^^ Hvadet Icmn a V and the Pieiadet are in a duMttr just ahotie it. 
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they aro called the twelve sij^rus of the 7.o<liur. 

3. Planets and Moons — The planets are our nearest neigh- 
bore among the heavenly bxlies, and are the only ones, except 
our sun and m(3on, about which anything of importance is known. 
They shine witli a steady light an<l revolve about the sun like our 
earth, but at diflFerent distances. The time rotjuired by a planet 
to make one revolution about the aim is called its year. The 
planets near the sun have shorter years than those farther away, 
because they move more swiftly and have less distance to go. 

Nearest the sun is Mercury, named for the messenger of the go<ls be- 
cause of liis swiftness, Next is Vemis tbe brightest of the planets, 
named after the goddess of beauty. Beyond the earth is Mars, which 
received the name of the war-god oa account of its red color. Next 
ia Jupiter, the largest planet, and hence named after the king of the 
gods. Most distant from the sun are Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 
Between Mara and Jupiter are several hundred .smaller planets called 
plaiietO'id». These cannot be seen without a telescope. 

All the planets, except Mercury and Venus, have bodies revolv- 
ing about them which we call satellites, t^r nioonn; these heljv 
to light up the planets at night. Tiie earth has but one moon, but 
Mars has two, Jupiter five, and Saturn eight. It is probable 
that many moons are yet undiscovered. 
Phases of the Mcmn. — Notice the position of the new luooii soon 
after sunset. Observe it for several nights at the same hour, and you 
will see that each night it is farther east and shows more and more 
of its ilhiminated side. At the end of two weeks it has moved 
entirely across the sky and appears in the east at sunset as the tiill 
moon. For the next two weeks it is seen later and later each night 
—showing les.s and less of its illuminated side — a half moon at the end 
of the third week as at the end of the first week. At the end of four 
weeks you may see it again in the west a thin crescent; it has revolved 
entirely alxjut the earth. The time of its revolution is called a uiouth. 
These changes in the appearance of the moon are called pIianeH. By 
means of a telescope we may watch the revolution of other moons 
about their planets. The moons of Jupiter are the most easily seen. 



Just as we may observe the moons revolving about their planets, so we 
may observe the planets revolving about the sun, only our observa- 
tion must be far more cureful and exact. 

4. Comets and Meteors. — Besides the planets, moon, and 
fixed stars, there are strange fiery bodies that appear suddenly 
in the sky and vanish as fpiickly as they came. In the year 
1882 a liright star appeareil in the northeastern sky. As it 
moved along toward the sun, a fan-slmi>ed light spread out behind 
it known as the tall. It circled about the sim and then sped, 
away into the depths of space. Such bodies are called comets. 
As in the case of tlie fixed stars many comets have been seen 
with the telescope that are invisible to the nake<l eye. 

Sometimes red-hot masses of iron or stone fall upon the earth. 
These are called meteorites. About 275 of them have fallen since 
the year 1800. Wo do not know where they come from, but 
some think that they ai*e little i>lanets which the earth meets in 
its journey around the sun. At certain seasons of the year flashes 
of light are seen in the sky. These are called shooting- stars. 
They are doubtless meteorites that pass through the atmosphere of 
the earth, but do not rejich its surface. 

6. The Solar System. — The sun and the planets with their 
moons are together called the '' Solar System.'' The sun is the 
center about which all other members of the system revolve. It 
is a red-hot mass of matter surrounded with burning vapor. 
The diameter of the sun is over 100 times that of the earth. 
This means that it would take 1,300,000 bo<lies the size of the 
earth to make uj) the sun. If the earth were as large as the sun, 
its surface would extend nearly 200,000 miles beyond the moon. 
An orciin steamer can sail around the earth in about fifty days ; 

but if the earth were as 
large Jis the sun, tlie voy- 
age would take fifteen 
years. 

From the sun all the 
planets and moons re- 
ceive light and heat. 
"Without this light and 
heat all the water on the 
earth would become ice. 
The earth would be 
wrap|>ed in perpetual 
midnight, and every liv- 
ing thing, both plant and 

The jihatet of the moon. The fun u tuppotd lo he abov« „._:.^„i ,„^.,1,1 ...^ .' 1^ 

the victure in lint wUh tht earth and moon. Th* moon anmoal, WOUlCl penSD. 
revctvM about the earth in the direction thown t>]/ (A« aiTow. 

Notice that when the moon t« on tht aide of the earth Onjx^ Chritrin ttf* f 1i^ iRiitla'T' 
,Ue to tht nm, uwme the half of ite turface that w Uoht»d "'1^111 ui inr c^oiwr 
up; btd when li< ie between the earth and the nun, only a Systeni.^It IS thought by 
KtnjaU creacent-ahaped port of the illuminaled tide can he i» a ail 

awn; bHuvum theae lu!0 potitiona half of if illuminated aide, SOmC RStronomerS tliat tbe 
.. a <iu>^rter of Ua entire aurface. ia viaible. ^^^ ^^^ planets, aud moonS 

all once formed a single mass of glowing vapor, which filled all the 
space between the sun and the most distant planet. This mass rotated 
on its axis just as the earth does now. As the mass cooled, the 
motion of rotation caused it to bulge out at the equat/>r. and a num- 
ber of rings of vaporous matter were thrown off, which afterward 
took on a spherical form and continued to revolve about the oenti 
mass aa planets. The planets also threw off rings of matter wh 
came moons. The planet, Saturn, still has two ringv w 
about it, which may be seen with the telescope. A noted 8 
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has said: "The rings were left 
about Saturn to show us how 
the world was made. 
The Surface of the Earth.— 

When the earth was first formed 
into a sphere it was intensely hot, 
and the waters which now form 
oceans and rivers floated above 
it in the form of vapor. But as 
the surface cooled, the vapor 
condensed into water and fell 
to the earth, only to be driven 
back again by the still heated 
rocks. At last the waters re- 
mained permanently upon the 
earth, covering the entire surface. 
When rocks cool from a melted 
condition they become much 
smaller. Accordingly, as the 
interior of the earth continued to 
cool it became smaller than the 
outer crust. This caused the 
crust to rise up in folds or 
wriukles in the same way that 
a loose garment or a carpet too 
large for a floor will form in 
wrinkles or folds. The eleva- 
tions thus formed were the be- 
ginning of the continents and 
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., . , , . J.U ■ J nc iLH/fur uyaiorn. 1 1,^ plotifU revolve obout the »un in the 8ame direction at th« mooTi rfvolvet 

tne waters of the earth, gatnenng about the earth, and all of their orbits or patha are nearly in the tame plane. In this diagram 
in fVio Hani^aainna fnrmp/1 f liA ^^ *"* "f '^ planets is too great in proportion to that of the sun and the size of the moons too 
in me aepressions, lorraeu me g^fai ,n proportion to that of the planets aboiU uhich they revolve. The relative distances of the 
oceans jAanets from the sun are also only approximately shown. 

As soon as the land rose the waters began to take part in shaping its 

surface. The clouds laden with vapor were driven against the 

mountains, and condensed into rain; the rains began to form springs, 

and brooks, and rivers, which wore away the rocks and washed the 

loose material down to the lower levels where it was spread out as 

soil. In this way tlie plains and valleys were made. The waters of 

the sea, dashing against the shores, helped to grind up the rocks, and 

the frost and the atmosphere also took 

part in the forming of land. 
Soon plants began to grow in the new 

soil. Their leaves and stalks decaying 

made the soil richer and deeper. After 

that animals appeared. First the 

simplest forms, such as shell-fish, 

corals, and sponges; then fishes and 

reptiles, and at last man. 
The surface of the earth is undergoing 

constant change. The streams carve 

out valleys among the hills and moun- 
tains, and the worn-out earth material 

is carried away to build up plains 

along their lower courses, and to fill 

up the shallow parts of the Ocean. 

Along the coast, capes, headlands, a baM appU after cooUng. 

isthmuses, and islands are formed by townJ^.The'^S^ht^nhelri^kin 

the combined action of the rivers, ^^ZjXutl^latT^^l^ 

waves, and the rising and sinking of <*•„«" "f thtapfie a» mountains and 

, ' ** ° valleys have to the me of the earth. 

the coast and ocean beds. In these The cauee in «acA case is the tame; 

various ways the forces of nature have **' *"* ^^ a eat s . 
graduaUy shaped the forms of land and water which we call 
natural diTlstons. 

6. Bivisiaiui of Qeography.— The stady of the heavenly 
bodks is called ^artrcmomy.'' 80 that part of geography that 
trotttn of the eartf* <»' Hodies ia called " astro- 

nonuoal geo^ natsof the shape 

andaiieafi] 1 mufaoe, it is 




also called Mathematical Geog- 
raphy. 

A second division is Phys- 
ical Geogrraphy. This treats 
of the natural divisions of the 
earth, such as oceans, continents, 
islands, mountains, plains, and 
valleys, of the heat and mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, and of 
plants and animals. These two 
divisions of geography treat of 
theeai*th in its natural condition. 
But the earth is the home 
of man, and man has divided 
it into countries, provinces, and 
cities. These are inhabited by 
different races and nations, each 
of which has its own customs, 
religion, and form of government. 
The branch of geography that 
treats of these things is called 
Political Geogrraphy. 

One of the most important 
things that we learn in geog- 
raphy is how the earth is made 
to provide for the needs of mankind. Men engage in various 
occupations by which they produce the things that satisfy 
such needs. But since the same articles cannot be produced in 
all countries, the nations of the earth engage in trade to secure 
the things that they cannot obtain at home. That part of our 
subject that treats of the production of articles and the trade in 
them among the nations of the world is called Commercial 
Geography, * 

I. GEXEBAri DEFINITION'S. 

1. Geography is a description of the surface of the earth, and 
its inhabitants. It is divided into Mathematical, Physical, Polit- 
ical, and Commercial Geography. 

2. Mathematical Geography treats of the shape, size, and 
motions of the earth, the determination of positions and distances 
on its surface, and of its representation by globes and maps. 

8. Physical Geogrraphy treats of the natural divisions of the 
surface of the earth, of climate, and the distribution of plants 
and animals. 

4. Political Qeogrs.phy treats of the inhabitants of the 
earth, their customs and religions, their industrial pursuits, and 
their forms of government. 

6. Commercial Geography treats of the commodities that 
are bought and sold by the nations of the earth, their produc- 
tion, transportation, and the trade in them. 

Review Topics.— Fixed stars. Planets. Constellations. The zodiac. 
Moons. Comets. Meteors. Meteorites. The solar system. Origin of. The snr- 
tace of the earth. How natural divisions were formed. Effects of moving water. 
Plants. Animals. Geography. Its divisions. Mathematical G^graphy. Phys- 
ical Geography. Political Geography. Commercial (Geography. 



SHAPE, SIZE, AND MOTIONS OF THE EAKTH. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

n. SHAPE AND SIZE OF THE EARTH. 

1. The Shape of the earth is nearly that of a sphere or round 
ball. It does not appear round to us, because we see so small a 
part of it at a time. 

£arly Theories. — In ancient times it was the general opinion that 
the earth was flat and circular, because it appeared so when seen 
from an elevation. Ancient nations thought, and savage tribes still 
think, that the country of each occupies the center of the earth, be- 
cause from any high point of observation the horizon is equally dis- 
tant on every side. 

The philosophers of ancient Greece were among the first to make ob- 
servations that led them to think that the earth was round. In the 
ndddle of the fourth century B. C, 
Aristotle said that travelers had noticed 
that when. they went north or south a 
few hundred miles, new stars came into 
view before them on the horizon, while 
those behind them sank out of sight. 
This seemed to prove that they were 
traveling over a curved surface. Aris- 
totle noticed also that when the earth 
comes between the sun and the moon, 
it casts a circular shadow upon the 
moon. This, he said, proved that the ^"^te'^'^J^mTltJenHe 
earth is a sphere, since only a sphere will T^l,'*^'?;' tX^:'!^Z 
cast a circular shadow in all positions. "^ «^»p««- , The outline of thu 

•n 1 -vT ^ .L XT- T-i iu .-XT- ^ ehadow te alwaye curved, thowing 

Early Navlsrators thought the earth must that the compuoe shadow would be 
be round, because whenever they came in ^^u^e .Jw S^rA^ ^'^ 
sight of land, they first saw the tops of trees or the summits of the 
mountains, while the land beneath lay concealed from view. They 
also observed in watching a ship departing from shore that it gradu- 
ally sinks below the horizon until the tips of the masts finally disap- 
pear. 

Proofe. — In 1519, Magrellan, a bold sailor of Portugal, proved these 
conjectures correct by actually sailing round the world. 

If a level line be drawn along a flat coast or out to sea, in any direc- 
tion, the surface of the earth is found to curve away from it about 
eight inches to the mile. This proves conclusively that the earth 
is a sphere. 




A afrotoU lint touAing Ot» mtrfaeo of th* vaiar. Notice that the ntrfaee eurvea away 
from thia lint forty inehet at a dittanee of five mOet, eighty inehet at a dtetanetof 
ton miltt, etc How far diatant could you ttt a thip vhote PtatU are fifty feet hmh r 

But, though the form of the earth is thus known to be spherical, its 
exact shape and size has to be determined by laborious calculation. 

Actual Meaaurexaent. — From measurements made in various 
parts of the world, it has been ascertained that the exact figure 
of the earth is that of an. oblate spheroid. 

A Spheroid is a body like a sphere or globe. An oblate spheroid is a 
globe flattened at the poles, somewhat as an orange is at the stem, 
especially if it be slightly compressed between the finger and thumb. 
The cause of the flattening at the poles and the bulging out at the 
equator is the motion of rotation. If any plastic body as a ball 
of putty or a soft rubber ball be rotated rapidly on its axis, it 
will flatten at the poles. This is due to the same force that causes a 
stone to fly from a sling when whirled about the hand. It is some- 
times called centrlftigral force, or iaertla. 
Since the earth is a sphere, or nearly so, some of us may wonder why it 
is that objects do not fall oflF the earth when it rotates. The reason for 
this is that the earth has a power of attraction, called graTitation, 
by which it draws all objects toward its center. People and things 




on the opposite side of the earth are not really "upside down,** 
because daum is toward the earth's center and up is toward the sky. 
Hence everything on the earth is naturally " right side up." 

2, Size of the Earth. — The Circumference of the earth, or 
greatest distance round it, is nearly 25,000 miles. 

The Diameter of the earth, or distance through its center in a 
straight line, from any point on the surface to the point opposite, 
is nearly 8,000 miles. The polar diameter is 26^ miles less than 
the equatorial diameter. 

The surfietee of the earth contains about 197,000,000 square 
miles. 

Review Topics.— Shape of the earth. Why does it seem flat? Give early 
theories about its shape. Proofs. What is the exact figure of the earth? Describe 
an oblate spheroid. Account for the flattening at the poles. What is gravitation? 
Explain the terms " up " and " down." What is the circumference of the earth? 
Its diameter? What is the difference betvreen the polar and equatorial diameters; 
Area of its surface? 

m. MOTIONS OF THE EABTH. 

1. Daily Motion. — The sun is seen in the east every morning, 
and seems to cross the heavens and disappear in the west at sun- 
set. The stars, in the same way, appear to rise in the east and 
sink in the west. This is not because the sun and stars go round 
the earth. They do not; they appear to do so because of the 
daily rotation of the earth on its axis. 

Illustrations. — If an observer could watch our globe from the moon, 
and his eye first discern North and South America, these coutinenta 
would in a few hours move out of sight; the Pacific Ocean would 
come into view instead; then the islands of Oceania, followed by 
Australia, Asia, Europe and Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, and, finally, 
America again. 

When we travel in the cars, the houses and trees that we see, seem to be 
moving past us, though we are really moving past them. They have 
an apparent motion opposite to the real motion of our train. So 
the sun and stars seem to be moving from east to west, though in 
reality we are moving with the earth from west to east. 

Direction. — The earth is constantly turning round (rotating) 
in the same direction. This direction is called east. The diam- 
eter in which it rotates is called the axis. 

The word "east" means dawn, and it was applied to the direction in 
which the earth rotates, because the first rays of the sun are seen in 
that direction. The direction opposite to east is called west. 

North and South. — The earth's axis is perpendicular to a line run- 
ning east and west. The directions in which it points are called 
nortii and south. Just above the North Pole is a bright star caUed 
the Pole Star, or Polaris ; and we may easily find the direction at 



night by facing this 
star. The east will then 
be on our right, the 
west on our left, and 
south behind us. Sail- 
ors find their direction 
at sea by observing 
the North Star or by 
the use of the compass. 
The Four Points — 
N., E., S., and W.— 
are called the cardinal 
points, that is, the 
principal points. Be- 
sides these there are 
other intermediate, or 
8 e m i - cardinal 
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BlllECTION, EARTH'S ORBIT, AND APPARENT MOTION OF THE SUN. 
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points, sucb as northeast, north- 
west, southeast, and southwest 

Time.— The time required for 
a complete rotation of the earth 
is called a day. 

The day is divided for convenience 

into twenty-four hours, the 

hours into minutes, etc. 
Tlie Clock is an instrument for 

measuring the time of the earth's 

rotation. The dial is divided 

into twelve equal parts, and the 

hands move twice around the 

dial for every complete rotation 

of the earth. 

Bate. — The circumference of 
the earth at the equator is 25,000 

miles. A man, therefore, near Direction of the earth's aTU. The PoU atar ia 

the only one which doe* not change it» poei- 

the equator moves toward the '****• TJu other fixed slara revolve about it 

T. once each day. . The direction of the earth'* 

east at the rate of about one ^};^*^ofi^'»in^it<^^vpoinu toward 
thousand miles an hour, or seventeen miles a minute. 

Effects. — The rotation of the earth causes day and niglit. The 
word day, as here used, means daylight. The earth is all the 

time turning one- 
half of its surface 
toward the sun, 
and one-half away 
from it. The side 
which at any given 
I time is turned 
toward the sun has 
day, the other has 
night. 

Difference of 
_ > Time. — It is this 

To tBuatrala fl« rdation of longittide and time. The earth oceuptM 

tkiaponHonat thetimeof the equiruixea. Theaunri»e»and*et9at rntfl.t.ion nf tliA 

Oo'dodt. The meridiana are dravm 30 deoreee apart. How many *^"*'""" "^ >'"« 

or* there t Aawego eaat from the meridian, where the midday raya of r^a ^.f V, nrli inU nanaaa 

the awn atrike, it beeomea two haura later at each aueeeeeive meridian: «0'ri'U WUlt-U UlUSeS 

geinotoeat fromtheaamemeridian.itiatwohouraeaiiiarateachinter- ^i____ a^ t-Ua Ana4- 

vol of 30 degreea. How maim degreee of longitude are equal to one piaces tO bUe CaSl 

hour of timer How far in degreea ia it frem midday to aunrieef . %. ■, 

From midday to midnif^f OI US tO haVC SUU- 

rise and midday earlier than we, and places to the west, later. 

niostration. — ^This may be made clear by placing a lamp or candle 
near the school globe. Mark on the globe the location of Liverpool, 
New York, San Francisco, and Honolulu. Now rotate the globe until 
the rays of the lamp just reach Liverpool. Remember that the 
direction in which we rotate the globe is called east. All places west 
of Liverpool are still in darkness. Continue to rotate the globe 
until the rays of the lamp reach New York, San Francisco, etc. 
Does the sun rise earlier or later at these places than at Liverpool ? 

2. Tearly Motion. — In addition to its daily rotation, the 
earth makes an annoal revolution about the sun; this is accom- 
plished once in every 365i days, or, more accurately, 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 50 seconds. This period is called a year. 

Earth's Orbit. — ^The path of the earth in its annual revolu- 
tion is called its oriit. This orbit is an ellipse, but is so nearly a 
oizde that it may be regarded as one. The earth is about 
BJHOO """ — ^ ■wear the son in winter than in summer, but the 
, it is about 92,800,000 miles. 

fldflb ^Hn» obtain its diameter by doubling 




92,800,000. This diameter, multipUed by 8f, gives us the distanoe 
traveled by the earth in one year. If we divide this distance by the 
number of minutes in a year, we shall find that, in our annual 
journey round the sun, we are traveling at the rate of more than a 
thousand miles a minute. 

A Plane is a level surface like a floor. 

If we imagine an immense plane passing through the center of the sun, 
and reaching the orbit of the earth at every point, we have an idea 
of what is meant by the Plane of the Earth's Orbit. 

The axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of its orbit 28i°. 

Illustration.— Suppose the page of this book to represent the Plane of 
the Earth's Orbit. Hold a pencil so that it is perpendicular to the 
page. It then makes an angle of 90° with it Lower the top of the 
pencil half way to the page; it then makes an angle of 45°. Lower 
it one-fourth the dis- Pia„, ^f ih^rth'> Orbti 

tance to the page and 
it will represent very 
nearly the inclination 
of the earth^s axis to 
the plane of its orbit. 

Apparent Motion of 
the Sun. — The yearly 
revolution of the earth, 
combined with the in- 
clination of its axis, has 
the effect of making the 
sun appear to move northward in summer and southward ia 
winter. 

The reason for this apparent motion will be understood by reference 

to diagram on page 12. 

Review Topics. — Describe apparent daily motion of sun and stars. What 

really moves? Give illustration. What is the direction of the earth's daily mo* 
tion? Time required for complete rotation? Define the axis and poles of the 
earth. What is the rate of the earth's rotation? What causes day and night? 
Why do places differ in time? Illustrate. What other motion has the ewthf 
What is a year? Define the earth's orbit. How far are we from the snn? How 
fast do we travel round the sun ? What is a plane? How much is the axis of the 
earth inclined ? Describe the apparent yearly motion of the sun. 




The ahaded part of thia picture repreeenta a portion of tht 
plane of the earth' a orbit. The orbit ie ttie curved " 



which the earth foUowa around the tun. Notice how 

the axi* of the earth ia indined toward a line that ie pef 

pendieular to the plane of the orbiL 




\ W \ 




SUNRISE 

Thie picture ahowa the heiqht of the aun above the horiaon at the time of the eoteHeee ami 
the equtnoxe*. The dotted linea ahow the path of the aun throut/h the aky and meaewra 
the UnOh of the day at each of iheee period*. Notice that the eun rieea in the true eaH and aeU 
tn the true weet at the time of the eipiinox. At the winter aoletieeitriaea and aeU aouthofAe 
eoH and weet poinU; at the eummer aoletiee it rieea and aete north of them. 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE.— PARALLELS AND MERIDIANS. 



IT. XATITUDB AUTD liONGITUDE. 
1. The Position of places on the earth is described by means 
of circles supposed to \ye drawn u])on its surface. 

Every place is supposed to have two such circles, one running north 
and south, called the meridiAn of the place, the other running 
east and west, called its parallel. Try to describe the position 





I II III 

The u«« of parallels and meridian* in fixing the location of plaer*. 

of the dot A on the surface of globe I; it cannot be done because 
there is no place to measure from. On globe II we may say the dot 
A is on a certain })arallel. But this parallel runs all the way 
around the earth. Let us draw also the meridian of A ; we may see 
now that the dot is at the intersection of the two circles. 

d. A Great Oircle is any circlo that divides the globe into 
two equal jiarts or hemispheres. 

3. A Small Circle is any circle that divides the earth into 
two une(]ual parts. 

Suppose two oranges be cut as shown in the pictura ; which is divided 
equally ? which unequally ? Examine the edges of the pieces ; which 

are gi'eat circles? Small 
circles ? 

Every circle is supposed to 
be divided into 360 equal 
parts called degrees. marke<l 
(''). Each degree is divided 



into tiO minutes, 
marked ('), and 
eat'h minute into 
ii s e c a n d s , 
marked {'). 
Since all circles 
coni;ain the same number of degrees, it is evident that the length 
of a degree will dei)end on the size of the circle of which it is 

the T^TY part. This will be made 
clear by a study of the accom- 
panying diagram. 

4. The Equator is a 

great circle passing round 
the earth midway between 
l" the poles. It divides equally 
the surface of the earth. 
Hence its name. 

6. Latitude. — Distance 
north or south of the 
Equator is called Tjatitude. 
It is ex])ressed in degrees 
("), minutes ('), and sec- 

Three cirelea drawn from the tame center having Onds ( " ). 

parte of their cireumfereneea divided into degreee. 

One fourth of a cirde contain* ninety degreee and i* piocpo on thC eouator have UO 

eaUad a quadrant. Any portion of a circumference i* ^ '^ . , „ , v 

calM an arc. Compare the lencfha of arcs of thirty latitude. NO place Can nave 

degree* in the three cirde*. Which cirde hat the ^ , l„*U„Jo *r,r> 

lonqerarcT Which the ahortert Notice that eadi arc more than 90° Of latitude, lOr 

on the eircumlerenee corre*pondf to an angU at the n\ar» nan be farther from 

center havinj the *ame number of degree*. »<> ptace Can oe iiiniier jivui 




Oruimet cut into etjual aiui into uncijual pari* 





*«<»'r»»» 



A meridian circle divided into degree*. Whidt 
part of th i* cirde ia uaed to mea*ure north lati- 
tude t Whidi *outh latitude T What it half of a 
meridian cirde called T 



the Equator than the Pole is. 
Places north of the Equator 
are in north latitude, those 
south of it, in south lati- 
tude. Tlie degrees of latitude 
are numbered on the sides of 
maps. 
Those regions of the earth lying w 
near the Equator are some- 
times called low latitudes. 
High latitudes are those 
near the poles. 

6. Parallels of latitude 

are small circles that pass 
round the earth parallel to 
the Equator. 

The lines that are drawn from 

east to west across maps are parallels of latitude. Ekist and west 
distances are measured along these lines. 

7. The Tropics are small circles parallel to the Equator, and 
23>4 degrees from it. The northern circle is the Tropic of Can- 
cer; the southern, the Tropic of Capricorn. 

Tropic is derived from a Greek word meaning to turn. The Tropics 
mark the farthest iK)ints north and south of the Ek^uator that have the 
sun directly overhead. They are so named because the sun in his 
annual course appears to turn on reaching a point directly above 
these cii-cles and to move in the opposite diret^tion (see page 12). 

8. The Polar Circles are small circles 23 13 degrees from the 
poles. The one drawn about the North Pole is the Arctic 
Circle ; the one alxiut the South Pole is the Antarctic Circle. 

The length of the days and of the nights within these circles varies from 
24 hours to six months in length. On the circles themselves the ex- 
treme length is 24 hoiii-s. This increases to six months at the poles. 
Tliis will be seen from a study of diagram on i)age 12. 

9. Meridian Circles are great circles tliat pass through 
the poles. Thev are used on maps and globes to mark oif into 




Meridian* nnd parallel* drawn upon a (/lobe. The heavy meridian in A tia»*e» through Ontmr 
vich. Degree* of latitude are marked along the 70th meridian; degree* of longitude are morttd 
below the equator. In B the globe i* turned *o that jtaraUela may be *e«n runnififf ONMwdr 
around the mebe. Notice that they become emaller and amaller a* they approach the pole, irAcre A« 
length of a degree of longitude (tluU i», 1-3(K) of a paraUd.) become* tero. 

etjual portions the entire distance east and west round the earth 
on any parallel. 

10. A Meridian is half a meridian circle. It extends from 
iwle to pole. 

Meridian means midday. As the sun reaches each meridian, it is 
noon at all places through which that meridian panes from pde to 
pole. 
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There is oO iiBUi to the numher of parallels, meridians, and meridian 
circles that may be drawn upon the globe. In fact, every place on 
the earth has its own meridian and parallel which may be found by 
careful computation. 

11. Longitude. — Distance east or west of a given meridian is 
called Longitude. It is expressed in degi'ees ( ° ), minutes ( ' ), 
and seconds ( " ). Longitude is reckoned from the Prime, or 
First Meridian. 

A Prime Meridian is any meridian from which a nation may choose 
to reckon longitude. The International Meridian Conference, which 
met in 1884 at Washington, recommended that the Meridian at 
Greenwich, England, be adopted as the Prime Meridian for all 
nations. 

If a place is east of the prime meridian, it is in East liOngitude ; if 
on the west, it is in West Liongitude. The degrees of longitude 
are numbered on the top 
and bottom of maps. 
Places on a prime me- 
ridian have no longitude. 
[The Poles also have no 
hmgitude, :is they are at 
the place where all nieri- 
diaus meet.J w»»i-'- .::: ; vvvy^.::..:^,oof 




«Mt4hlhU 

The etiualor divided into decreet of longitude. 



Lat. 


Mllea. 


Ut. 


1 

MillH. 


Lat. 


Miles. 


0® 


69.19 


80° 


59.0 


60° 


84.5 


109 


67.9 


40" 


52.8 


70° 


23.6 


20° 


65.0 

i 


50° 


44.4 


80° 


11.9 




Longitude is measured 
on the equator and on 
parallels of latitude east 
and west from the prime 
meridian. Notice that east 
longitude and west longi- 
tude meet at ISO**, which is the greatest distance from the prime 
meiidian that any place can have. 

Ijength of Deg^rees. — As all the meridians meet at the poles, 

and diverge or spread out thence till tliey reach the equator, the 

distance between any two varies with the latitude. Therefore a 

degree of longitude is greater at the e(juator than it is either 

north or south of it. 

A degree of longitude at the equator is nearly 69.2 miles; degrees di- 
minish in length until the ixAe is I'eached, wliere there is no such 
thing as longitude. 

Length of a Degree of Longittide measured on every lOth Parallel of Latitude. 



If the earth were a perfect sphere, a degree of latitude would be every- 
where of just the same length; but owing to the flattening of the 
earth, it is /<! of a mile longer at the poles than at the equator; at the 
equator it is half a mile less than a d^^ree of longitude, while at the 
poles it is i of a mile more. Practically, a degree of latitude may be 
regarded as everywhere equal to 69i miles. 

12. The convenience of using latitude and longitude at sea 
may be readily shown. 

Suppoee a whaling ship in the Padflo Ooeaa wfa^*^ to liil for Honolulu 
in the Hawaiian lalandfti By maldiii '^ fhe nm ttw 

captain finds that his latitude f" hiff fhe 

■hip's chnmometer, or elook^ hi 
By examining his chart of 
ponticm, and finds that "Bf* 
ingly iteen by the oa 



Mariner'* Compau. 



Small 
How 

Polar 
How 



NORTH The Mariner's Compass consists of 

a card which represents the horizon 
and its points, attached to a magnetic 
needle. This needle is balanced on a 
pivot and always points toward the 
north. 

The top of the card is marked north, the 
right hand east, the bottom sonth, 
and the left hand west. 

The four points— N., E., S., and W.— are 
called the cardinal points, that is, 
tlie principal points. Besides these 
there are other intermediate points, 
such as northeast, northwest^ 
southeast, and southwest. 
The boundaries of states and countries are frequently parallels and me- 
ridians, as these may always be easily found. 

Review Topics — Position of places on the earth. Great circle, 
circle. How are circles divided ? Equator. Why so called ? Latitude, 
much latitude can a place have ? How little ? Parallels. The tropics, 
circles. Meridian circles. Meridians. Jjongitude. A prime meridian, 
much longitude can a i)lace have ? How little ? Are degrees of longitude all of 
the same length? Do degrees of latitude vary in length? How long are they? 
Explain the use of latitude and longitude. The Mariner's compass. Its use. 

V. CHANGE OF SEASONS. 

1. Inclination of the Earth's Axis.— The axis of the earth 
is inclined to the plane of its orbit, just as the axis of a top often 
inclines toward the floor when it begins to spin upon it. 

The top spins round on its axis, and at tlie same time may 
travel round some point on the floor. It has thus two motions. 

In like manner the earth turns round on its axis in daily rota- 
tion, and, at the same time, travels round the sun in yearly revo- 
lution. 

When a top is 
first thrown, it 
will often move 
around some 
point with its 
axis inclined, as 
shown in the 
picture. Imagine 
the top spinning 
in space and 
moving about in 
a circle, and yon 

A top tpinnino and moving about a point. Will uaVC a COF' 

rect idea of the rotation and revolution of the earth. 

There is this difference between the earth and the top ; the top inclines 
more and more as its spinning slacks, but the eartli never slacks 
its rate, and the inclination of its axis is always the same. 
It inclines from the perpendicular at the constant angle of 23^°; and 
the north pole constantly points toward tlie north star. 

If the earth's axis were perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, the sun's 
rays would come from the same direction throughout the year; as a 
result of this, the days and nights would be of equal length all the 
year, and there would l)e no change of seasons. The frigid zonea 
would have perpetual winter, the temperate zones perpetual spring; 
in the torrid zone the climate would be uniformly hot throughout 
the year. Just as this position of the axis would result in a uni- 
form temperature throughout the year in each latitude, so it Avould 
lake the winds and rainfall uniform throughout the year. 
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CHANGE OF SEASON; THE ZONES. 



2. Effect. — The inclination of the axis of the earth, combined 
with its revolution in its orbit, causes the seasons; for when the 
earth is in one part of its orbit, the north pole is turned toward 
the su^ ; and when in the opposite part, the south pole is turnetl 
towarci the sun. 

3. Equinoxes. — Twice every yesir day and night are equal in 
length. These times are called the Equinoxes (awjuus, equal; 
nox, niyht). They mark the seasons of spring and autumn. 



NORTH 
POLE 




SOUTH 
POLE 



DioQram to xUuttraU theapparent motion of the tun north and toulh of the equator. (Compare 
with figure on page 9.) when the ewn it at B He raye are perpendicular to the equator, and the 
day$ and nighte are equal cUl over the earth. When the aun is at A it» raye are perpendicular to 
the Tropic, of Cancer. (He northfrn hemiephere has eummer, and the aovthern, winter. - " ■ 
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But at this time the rays of 
the sun fall slantingly, and 
therefore feebly, on the north- 
ern part of the earth, because 
(as seen in the diagram of the 
Orbit of the Eartli) that part 
now leans away from him. 
Therefore we in the northern 
hemisphere liave now cold 
weather, and we call the 
December solstice the winter 
HOlsticc. Having reached 
the winter solstice, the sun 
turns again toward the north. 

6. Seasons. — Thus the 
year is. divided into seasons, 
and the 

sides of the equator are opposite ; that is, when it is winter with 
us in the northern part of the earth, it is summer with the people 
on the southern side of the equator. 

Review Topics. — Illustrate the inclination of the earth's axis. How is the 

cartli like a spinning top? How does it di£Fer from the top? What is the effect of 
the inclination of the earth's axis? How often are day and night equal every 
year. What are these times called? What seasons do they mark? Explain 
the vernal equinox. The autumnal equinox. The solstices. When do they 
occur ? Summer solstice. Winter solstice. What is said of the seasons? 



To illuatrate vhy tlanting raye of the tun heat the 
earth lett than vertical raya. In the figure the 
vertical raye fall upon a turface repreaented by 
C B. The tame number of raye atriking the earth in 
a alanting direction are apread over twice at much 
turface, namely A B. It it dear that the rayt 
seasons on the two wAm concentrated vfould be hotter. 



raj/t are perpendietUar to the Tropic of Capricorn, and the teaiont are reverted 

In passing northward from C to A, the sun crosses, or is opposite to the 

Equator at B. This happens on the 21st of March every year. On 

that day the sun sets at the south pole and rises at the north pole. At 

all other places it rises and sets at six o'clock ; consequently the day 

and night are then equal : this is the Vernal or Spring Equinox. 
Six months afterward — on the 22d of September — as the sun returns 

from the Tropic of Cancer to the Tropic of Capricorn, it again 

crosses the equator. 
He now sets at the north pole and rises 

at the south. Day and night are 

again equal ; and this time is called 

the Autumnal Equinox. 

4. Solstices. — When the sun in his 
apparent journey reaches the most 
northerly point in summer, and the 
most southerly in winter, he appears 
to stand stUl for several days. 

One of these " standstill " places is 

called the summer solstice, the other 

the winter solstice. 

Summer Solstice.— On the 21st of 
June the sun reaches the summer 
solstice, or northern limit of his jour- 
ney. He is now 23i° north of the 
equator, on the Tropic of Cancer. 
At noon, tlierefore, his rays are 
vertical (directly overhead) to all 

places on or near that tropic. Con- lUuttratingthepotUimof the earth with reference to the tun during each mim^ 




VI. THE ZONES. 

1 . Zones. — The Tropics and the Polar Circles divide the earth's 
surface into five great belts or zones which differ in temperature. 

They are called the Torrid, the North Frigid, the South 
Frigid, the North Temperate, and the South Temperate Zones. 

2. The Torrid Zone. — The belt between the two Tropics is 
the Torrid Zone. It is 47° wide. It embraces two-fifths of the 

entire surface of the earth. This is 
the tropical region. 

The sun is vertical twice a year to 
all places within these regions, and 
there is no cold weather ; the people 
do not, as a rule, even build chimneys 
to their houses. The year is usually 
divided into two seasons, the rainy 
and the dry, corresponding to our 
^*aee summer and winter. 



The sun is never vertical to any place 
north of the Tropic of Cancer, nor to 
anyplace south of the Tropic of Capricorn. 

3. The Frigid Zones.— The space 
that lies between the Arctic Circle 
and the north pole is the North 
Frigid Zone. The South Frigid 
Zone is between the Antarctic Circle 

epotUion of the forth with reference to the tun aunng eacn monin oj in* 

sequently in all places north of the Tf%u^rr^SriS:^;iZ:^Zhitii^^^^^^ ^^^ *^^« 8^^*^ P^l^. Each of these 



equator it is the warm season of the 3ifXTar"«W-«u^/^^/X'?*r'^r^*^^^^^^^ ^« ^i^c^la'" ^^ shape, having a 

circle and note how the leni^ of the day rhanaea in each month. Notice alao how tfie __J:„o ^f 09X° 'T'V.*> c,,^-.^^,^ 

change of aeaaont dependa upon the direction in which the tun't raya ttnlee the earth. Id-UlUS-Ol ZO-$ . 1 UO SUmmerS are 

Solstice. — On the 22d Ot On June2l the Nortn Pole ia tumid toward the earth and the northern hemiephere haa , . j .1 • , , , 

W hat it true about the leatont on December 22 J SUOrt, and the AVmtcrS loUg and 

severe. As we approach the poles, the days in summer become 
longer and longer, till at the poles there is but one day and one 
night during the whole year, each being six months long. 



year. 
Winter 

December the sun reaches his other •"'"''•*^ 

solstice at the Tropic of Capricorn. He is now vertical at noon to 

all places on or near that tropic, and the southern hemisphere has 

summer. 
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SOUTH POLC 
Map of tht Kemitphcre*, shoutno the tone* and their boundariea. 



To an o^J**^^®'* ^^ t.he pole the sun has iu> rising and settinff as we un- 

derstainl these terms. About Marrh 21 its tii-st rays apiiear. Fol- 
lowing: tlie horizon it makes a complete circuit af th« sky every 

twenty-four hours, rising spirally for three months until it reaches 

a height of 23i'^. This is at the time of the summer solstice. It 

then descends as it rose, disappearing below the horizon Septem- 

t)er21, and the long polar winter heg'ins. As the sun sinks only SSi*^ 

below the horiz«^)n, it does not beoomo fntiif^Jy dark in the Frigid 

Zones, but twilig^ht wo rth po le 

prevails thi-ough 

the long winter. 
At the time of the 

Vernal Equinox, 

when the season 

for its return draws 

near, the inhabit 

ants of these icy 

lands anxiously 

look for it, ami 

climb the moiut- 

tains to catch h 

glimpse of its eai-- 

lieet beams. From 

this time (March 

21)until September 

22, when the sun 

again reaches tlie 

equator, there is 

uninterrupted day- 

liglit at the pole. 
These circumstances of day and night occur in reversed order in 

the South Frigid Zone. 
The larger part of the area of these zones has never been visited by 

mail, and we do not know whether it consists mostly of land or 

of water. 

4. The Temperate Zones. — Tlte region between the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Arctic Circle is the North Temperate Zone. 
That ^letween the Tropic of Cjipricorn ami the Antarctic Circle 
is the South Teuiiierate Zone. Each is ■i'-i'' wide. 

In the tem]>erate zones the year is divided into the four 
seasons — spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

A little more than half the eartli's surface is 
contained in these two zones. The North 
Temi>erate Zone is the one in which we live. 
All parts of the United States, except the north- 
ern portion of Alaska and our Island Regions 
(see p. 82), lie within it. 

VII. GliOBES AjyD MAPS. 

_ . -^- . , Showing how MereaUfr't 

1. A G-lobe IS the moat natural representa- chart u made. 

tion of the earth because it is round. 
Upon its surface may be drawn the divi- 
sions of land and water and the earth's 
circles. 

2. Maps are representations of the 
earth on a flat surface and are more 
convenient tlian globes. By means of 
maps, continents, countries, and smaller 
sections of the earth's surface may be 
^"'^^^^iw ^^^Ji^^ ^ represented of any size or acflU desired. 

The maps used by navigators are made upon the plan invented by Ker- 
cator, a native of Belgium. 



-♦^*^. 



JUATOR- 

ZONE 



SOUTH POUE 

The light thading indiailet the highland reffiona of the tarih. 





lu Mercator's Projection the map surface is a hollow cylinder 
inclosing the glolx". The equator mid parallels are then drawn upon 
the cylinder in their proi»er latitude, and the meridians become 
straight lines running from top to bottom. All other hues are 
drawn according to the parallels and meridians thus obtained. 
Tlie cylinder is then cut open and spread out. The result is a 
map similar to tliut on pp. 166-167. It will be noticed that since 
the cylinder touches the globe at the equator, that circle will Im) 
NORTHPOLC represented at its true 

size ;but as the (wiranels 
of latitude are all the 
siniie size as the equa- 
tor, the map will repre- 
sent places in high lati- 
tudes much too large. 
Mercator's chart dis- 
torts the surface it rei>- 
resents, as every chart 
must do that attempts 
to represent on a plane 
the surface of a sphere ; 
but it distorts in such 
a manner as to make 
all places on it pre- 
serve their true course 
from each other. This 
also makes it e^isy to 
take their true distance 
apart. 

All mai>s in this 
book, except the two named above, are made either by Conical 
Projection or by Spherical Projection. These methods give 
maps which ai'e mo.st nearly like the countries themselves. As 
shown in the tigures. a cone or .sphere is supposed to touch the 
globe at the parallel wliiclj is in the center of the country to be 
mapped. The map is then obtained in the same manner as Mercator'a 
prf)jection. 
Direction is shown on all niap.s by meridians and parallels. Distances 
are found by a scale of miles attached to each map which usually 
shows the equivalent in miles of a line one inch long drawn on 
the map. 

Review Toi>ic8. — A globe. How may it be divided? Maps. How can we 
make u nmp of Iho world ? What part of the map is iiorlh ? South ? East ? 
West ? For what is a " scale of miles" used ? Who was Mercator ? His cbarta. 
Other methods of making maps. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Vni. NATURAL DIVISIONS OP THE EARTH. 

1. Land and Water. — The surface of the earth is composed 
of land and water. 

The land forms about one-fourth of the earth's surface; the 
water about three-fourths. 

2. Divisions of Land and Water. — BodieM of land are 
classitied, accor <*8 Continents and Islands. Certain 
portions of cording to fonn, as Capes, 
Peninsu 

Por ding to variations of 

8UJ ins, and Valleys. 

'^-'ss, Gulfs, or Baj's, 



■ 



IX. THE FOKM8 OF J^AXD. 

1. Continents. — Thero are six large masses of land called con- 
tinents, viz., Xwrth America, South Ai««Tica, EiiroiM', Asia, 
Africa, and Aiistruliu. Since Europo and Asia 
form a single hntl mass, they are often describe<l 
as one t-nrrtinent under the name Eurasia. 

2. An Island is a bmly of land that is sur- 
rounded by water, as Cuba, iladiiguscar, New 
Zealand. 

A group of islands is sometimes cadled an 

Arrli!]H'lti^o. 

I.Hlaiid:^ are ^-^I^BFt ••"^*S^ 

divided into 
two classes, coii- 
tinen till ami 
oceanic ishmils. 
ContiiKMttal 
1 8 1 a II il n t.n' 
thoso that lie 
near the couli- 
n e n 1 8 , from 
which they are 
separated by 
shallow seas. 

They are supjKwed to have once been a iMirt of the 
conthients and to have become separated from them 
by a siukiuy of the luud. This al In wed llie water 
of the ocean to overHow the Inw places, thus leav- 
ing' some of the higher elevatintis alonj? thf ix»ast 
surrounded by water. The plants, aiiiuials. and 



A hiffh cape or headland is called a promontory. The Lizard at the 
soulhwesteni end of England is a i)oiiit, 

6. A Coast or Shore is that part of the land bordering upon 
the water. 

The character of the ooaMt-linc is constantly 
♦•hanging. The waves wear away the rocks, crumb- 
ling them to siiiid, and the tide« and currents 
distrihute it in beaches and Hats along the shore 
and at tlie immtlis of rivem. 

Cliaiigre^ ill tlic level of the land are more easily 
seen at the seashore than iulaud. By tlie sinking 

of the coast, the 
mouths of streams 
are deejMMied, forin- 
i n g tiurdH and 
estnartes, thus af- 
fording excellent 
liartors- A rising 
coast, li o w e V e r , 
/ lirings the level sea 
bottom to the sur^ 
face, f o rni i n g 
c'oa!<tal pialuii, 
but destroying the 
'»««■'» '°''' harbors eutii-ely or 

making Ihem too shallow for large vessels. 
So inipnrhmt is the coast to a canuneifial country that 
government.s .sjxMid lar^e sums uf money in deepening 
harlMJi-s, eivi'tiiijr liglitlumse}*, and wignals, maintain- 
ing Ill"e-!«»ving Htutioiis, in uiakiiig mai>s of thecoa.st 
showing depth of water and channels, thus providing 

rocks of the continental islands resemble those of S<rd'»-ry( vieuot </ mn»fie.' ciud for the safety of shins and sailors and for the securilv of 

the continents near which they lie. bthifn tJie I'ncific and Indinn Ormn* c/m be )Tieivha[)t.s against loss. 

sern a part of the *ixlh continntt, AunlniUi. 






Ooeaiiie Inlands lie at a distance fi*om the continents and are sur- 
rounded fjy deep water. They are either volf.inic or eoi>al islands. 

3. A Peninsula Qja'/ie, almost; insula , island) is a portion 
of land that is almmi surrounded by water. 

Florida is a peninsula, Arabia is a peninsula, Portugal and Spaij) 
together form a peninsula. 

4. An Istlunus is a narrow neck of land connecting two larger 
bodies of land, as the Isthmus of Panama. 




7. Moimtams are high elevations of land. A mountain 
raaffe consists of a series of nmuntains. A number of ranges 
extendi tig in the same general direction is called a Mountain 
SyHt«*ni. HillM are lower elevations than mountains. 

Muniitaiti range.s wei-e formed by tlie crumpling up and folding of 
the n>cky layers of the earth's crust, as it contracted to lit the shrink- 
ing interior. These mountain folds were pushed up higher aud 
highei- by a gradual rising of tlie land. As the folds became 
steei>pr the rocks were ci-umpted and broken, forming sharp peaks 
and jagg*^ surfaces. As luountain reyions are being raised by 
forces within the earth, they ai-e being worn down by rain, snow, 
frost, and glaciers at work on the surface. The wearing away of 
rock by these agencies is called weathering. 
How inouutaiiiH allect man.— Munmtiuns are barriers to travel, 
iinl .rtcn ^fi've as boundaries to countries, keeping' people from 



A tmatt ptnitiMula, firotnonlory . and cnfte. Thit i» Monaco, on Ott Meditrrranean coturt. The 
eeoBl lint btyond tha prrnntula curves in, lorming a »maU bay on which the city of ffice i* buiit. 

Many important isthumses are cut by canals to enable ships to pass 
between the 1>odies of water on either side of them. 

5. A Cape, Point, or Headland is the extreme end of any 
land i>rojecting into the water, as Cape Hatteras, Cape Horn. 





Moniciuk t'ljixi. lit luatern tjtitmilu o) Luna Island, ahounng lif/hthfutM and IU9-§aiinO ttiuu/n. 
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VOLCANOES. PLAINS, AND VALLEYS. 
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-•'^.^ 



spreading i***** ^^e regions beyond. They are aonietimes crossed by 
gaps, or passes, which become imporlaijt hij^bwaj's of travel and 
trade. They are usually covered with forests, making a home for 
animals valuable for their flesh and skins. The fraotiires in the nx-k 
layers of mountains have often been filled with minemls containing' 
gold, .silver, copper, and other nietiils. Such deposits are called veins. 
The height of nioiiniaiiiM is always reckoned from the level of the 

sea. Wo can r " 

measure the 
height of a 
mountain by 
means of a 
barometer , 
At the .sca- 
le V e I t li o 
quicksil vcr 
in the tube uf 
the banjtiH*- 
ter stands ai 
the height oi 
30 inches 
Now as til*' 
barometer is 
taken U|i 
above t h <• 
sea,thequick- 
silver will 
fall in 

tube about •*"•''? o^ 'Ae topt Ihe nufUTitnine are cLAhcd mlh tTHni' and ict^ 

one terjth of un inch for every 60 feet of perpendictilar ascent. 
8. A Volcano is an openino^ in the earth through which issue 
flames, vapors ami gases, 
heated stones, and lava, or 
melted rock. These ma- 
terials build ii|) a rone- 
shaped mountain around 
the o|)ening which is usu- 
ally bowl-shaped and is 
called the crater. 

Volcanoes are the l)es( 
proof that the interior of 
the earth or parts of it 

aw* in a. hifhlv ))AAti>il -■♦'^fl'"''!' Mountiitn» m Virgin.^. 'il,.»r ,n.,.,f,li,n» 'i 
<»re m h nit,UJ^> ^^'^^^ ond were once much htaher,bitt Omu ire very oi<t Thevhaio. 
condition. Tbe cause of '''"^ have pa»»ed, and their top* roundetl off by rain unti tnow 



An Ihe thick iayrrt oj rixk urrr tlovly crushed togeihrr bij Ihr rimlfn- , ,i,„ .., 
plrJ an ' 

ihtfr-p and ruarftd peaka and fcj/ the fosails (remaina of animal life) fmtnd there, 



The Alpe. 

earth'* rrutt. then mini 



d lilted up atono certain lines. 

jkviJtj irhtch you tee here were formed. Theae are tftning mountains. ne can 



As theij rose higher, the high 

tell thit bu their 

They art 



VitnB of the Roek</ ' 

phere, the ice and ' 
narrow volleys. .V'>^'■! ' 
the '^ Ihrtr luttimits. At Ihi 
able heiahl. But as we rut'- 



' ' . like the Alp*, are young 

'or the rain and the atmos- 

• '! outline* and to fill tip lh» 

'u from the foot of the mountain* 

itiO vbinis and trees of consider^ 

ra (iwnrjed and rrgelaiion scanty. 




the explosions that acoonipauy the eruptioiiM of volcanoes is the 
sudden formation of steam caused by water finding its way to the 
heated rocks. 

Volcanoes are usually situated near tlie coast line. There is a remark- 



still stately riitna, but their top* art being uiom dov'H by physical aotnciss, 

.Tavn is the center of it. This island hiis twenty-one active vol- 
canf>e,s. Sometimes preat injury is cauwnl by volcanoes, Eigh- 
tcpn hmidred years ago the cities of Herfiilnneiini :tiid Pom- 
peii, in llalv, wei* coveretl with ashes thrown fi'oui Ml. Vesuvius. 
In 1906 Vesuvius destroyed several towns at its base. 
Wlien a volcano ceases to emit Humes, and is in process of extinc- 
tion, it often .sends out sulphurous gases, and deposits sulphur 
in large c|uautit.ies; it then becomes a Nolfatara. 
9. A Plateau, or Table-land, is an elevated plain, often 
iiruken or bui-dered by ranges of mountains. 

The term If iglilaiul is often used to desig- 
nate a region of considerable elevation. It 
may contain lofty mountain ranges; as the 
Pacific Highland in North America. 

10. A Plain is a broad extent of 
nearly level land. 
Ill North America, the immense plains of the 

Mississippi Valley are called i>n»irieH, In 
South AnjoricJi similar plains nrecalled llanos 
ily.ih'noz), imniiuiH, or selvas; and in 
Hijs.sia and Asia, Kteppes. 

11. A Valley is the land lying be- 
»,n,ue» in ihti earVin erutt twccu hills OF uiountaius, ov betwecn 

ve becTi worn doion during the Offes 

ranges of mountains. 




\tl< tiKniu Mi>\i:il<ttnit in I'mimuirmmt. ThrPr 
ti hut the etirlh'ii nui luce rtiiilntrltfi : hut the A.;, ..iri 
Idle mimfitintj. Inrniino at fiml ti jiliitcnu, 
hni-e heen rnn'f*/ /ly strnimt unit iither phu^ 
matne level. Such a muunlatn re{^on is «<"' 



i//if<iiriji were not hrokefi into »hiiri> r\dQei 

!■:>,•'■• v/ ;.-.A Mff, 1,1 A,, I ultmlv. with tw-rj/ 

■ 're thrtt to-day 

irr nearly on (M 



ripertf atid streams. 

12. Deserts are wide wastes of land, sometimes flat and 

sandy, sonietime.s hilly, or mountainous, and generally destitute 

of vegetation and water. 

An oaMlH or fertile H\nyt in a desert, is made so by springs which 
come up to the 
surface. 

Review Top- 
ics, — Define c o ii f i- 
neiit: isinml; eonti- 
Jiental islaiuls:«.iceHnic 
islands: iieiunsiilH: 
isthmus; rape; prom- 
ontory. What arc 
moiintaitis? Rnnge«i? 
Mountuin systems? 
Hills? Wlmi is • vol- 
cano ? A c r ft t « r ? 



able series of them extending from Tieri'a del Fuego to Alaska. *i 
most active volcanic region in the world is in the Cast In 



»^, 



which th* mounlain i« partly i 




tiiifn TrJiif I'ltit InniJ waa formed, undrr ualer.ul muteriala tvashvil 
J" . "ii.'unltiint bu ilrrtimt arid »iir<sad out tveniy over the ocran {>ed, 

X. TnK WATER. 

1, The Sea is the vast body of salt water which covers about 
three-fourths of the globe. It is really we body surrounding the 
continental land masses on every side, but is divided bv tlieiu into 
five oceans, known as the Pacific, the IntUaii, the Atlantic, the 
Arctic, and the Antarctic. 

Waves. — The surface of the ocean is continual ly broken into waves 
and ripples by the wind. Waves are really a movement of the 
water up and down; but tliis nioveiuentv once started, spreads 
until the waves break upou shores hundreds of miles away. 
Waves vary in height from a few inches to fifty feet or more. As 
they appnoach the shore, the lower part is held back by friction ag-aiust 
the sea bottom, while the top plunges forward as a breaker. Thi.s 
constant pluuge of breakei-s against rocky shores undermines the 
cliffs and grinds the broken fragments to sand an<l yiebbles. This 



Tides.— Every 
where aloni: 
the seashoi-.' 
and in the 
tnouth.s of riv- 
ei"s that How 
int^» the sea. 
we msay n\y 
serve the n* 
gular risini,'- 
and falling iff 
t h e w a t e r 
called the tides. 
For six houi-s 
the water nses, 
and it is tlieit 




Th« ocfin brtiling agttniat the rocMu eliffg, thtni-ina how the tirarea break 
rock and grind ijtem into small grainM of tand. 



no 
off fiifcr* of 

liigli, or ftoiMl, tide; it then falls for six hours and then we have 
low, or cl>b, tide. High tide occurs at any place when the moon is 
either over tliat place or on the side of the earth opposite it 
Heuc« we infer that the tides are caused by the attrnetion that 
the moon has for the water. During one complete i-oUation of 
the earth, each pliu'e would come once underneath the moon. But 
the moon is also movijig aixjund the earth iji tlie same direction as 
the earth rotates. Hence each place is br*)Ught underneath the moon, 
and high tide occurs about fifty minutes later each day. 





A lieiich, «Ji(/uifij/ hridkrrt rollino up uium the mind, 'Die luirrr fxirt of lA* 10aH,ai it rrachea 
»hiUlou iiHiirr.t* rheckrd by Iricti/yn ngoinAt the boltnn}, iilnle the upper part rollt foru<ard and 
break* on Ihr henrh. The tmooth beach *hou<$ hou- the action o( the u^tvflevtU trurfatta. 

Tlie 8tii> also attracts the water, but less than the moon because it is so 
much farther away. When the sun and moon ai-e attracting the 
water in the same dii*ection, the highest, or spring tide occurs; 
but when they ai^e attracting it at right angles to each other, we have 
the lowest or neap tide. The height of the tidevai'ies from a few 
inches olf headlands to sixty feet in inlets with converging shores. 
The high tide enables ships to pass in and out of harbors that are 
usually too shallow on account of sand bars that form at their mouths. 

2. A Bay, Gulf, or Sea, 
is a sheet of water partly 
surrounded by land; as the 
Red Sea, Hudson Bay, the 
Gulf of Mexico. Some bays 
are called biglits ; as the 
Bight of Benin. 

3. A Strait, Pass, or 
Passage, is a narrow 
channel that connects two 

. u.^^ .-*.w .......^ m^, ^...|>'.».../..u snoti'inO fiou' th* hignem anit tcirett line* Ore rnu'ra. » tien int ivn -nna moon <tre in a tiraia"' *i^^ w^"* tie l> £ » 

across the niCJuth of rivere torth, thru attract the water in the time directum, and the highett lidrt occur. The »«ond virw »hou>4 the vun largGF SheetS Ol AVatOr^ B& 

and moon at right nnglet wtlh each other. Sinct each drawt the uxiirr Uni-ard iltelf, it in evidenl that the tide wiU , * /-, -i 

it is callecl a bur and be- t* '"i^r thar^ whtm l>ofh are attracting the water in the tame direction. The result i« the lovusat or neap tide. thc Strait of GrlDraltar. 

comes a hindrance to navigation. Wlien a sandy beach forms at 
right angles to the coast it becomes a spit. When curved, the 
spit becomes a hook. 



The occii'i Tht ucenjfi once covered the enttre eur/ace of the earth. Then it* uyitfr uti» freth. 
When land {then totid rock) appeared, the ivami 6«tf*«n to wear tht rock dou-n and tpread the 
gnund-up rock material over the ocean bed. ThtM work hat been going on ever tince. 

sand is partly spread out over the (x?ean bottom by currents and 
partly washed back upou the .shore, forming lieaches that slope gently 
outward into deep water. The arrangement of the siind depends 
upon the dire<"tion of the ocean currents that flow along the coast. 
Along the middle and 
south Atlantic coast of the 
United States it is piled up 
in long beat-dies parallel 
with the shore. The still 
water between these 
beaches and the shore is 
known as a lagoou. 
Such lagoons are often 
filled by sediment brought 
down by rivers and be- 
come salt iiiarslies or 
lueailtnvM. 

When the .sand is de{K»Klted Shoiving how the highe»t ami hirett tide* ore rawed. When the ivn nnd moon are in a tlraight line with the 



LOWE3T 




4. A Sound is a passage of water or strait not having much 
depth; as Long Island Sound. 



OCEAN CURRENTS, EIVERS, AND LAKES. 




heated or cooled, and as they pass over tlie bordering coasts they give 
to them their own temperatures. 
The Gulf Stream oi-igiuates in the great ELquatorial Current of the 



cfiw t ur; i"rj' i '^ 



•ion III thf waltr* of tht ocean. Study the location and direction of lh« 
1 that in the ffivatorittl f^icm' the general direction of the curfent» ii 
il< regiom, U it wettward. Compare with the dircctiont of the wind* \n 



6. An OceaJi Current is a stream flowing through the ocean, 
as the Criilf Stream. 

Ocean Curr««iits seom to be mainly cause<l by the wintls. The fact 
that they move in tlic same direction as the wind 
and change their courses when t!ie wind cViange,s, 





Echo Ltiki . in J/ic \\ tiUn Muiinl'Mtia t)/ Aru' llaiuptliire. A itntn wm 
huilt aeTO»ir Ihr nttrrow valicu with tiowldert from a glacier irhich 
impriavncd the wfUera and formed thi* lake, which it fed by tprxnge. 




A augor }A<tntat\oH in Louieiamt. T/nt is altiy a ylo\ii muiie Uf vl iitoteriol tuought from Uie 
mountiiina bu the Miannrivpi river and Ua tribulanea. When the river inYrfioued tla banks tfiia 
materuil warn depomted ana a plain wan gratiuallu built up. Land fomied in Mu way u called 
alluvial land, or a flood />|ain. On the map of Louttiana, page £0. i/ou eon see how tht Mittia- 
*ipp» riftr it uting tht material which it bringt dou>n to build up land at iti mouth. 

Atlaulic. The temperature of its waters, as they jiass the Strait of 
Florida, is often as liigli as B5° Fahr. 

They cross the Atlantic, carrying with them sulFiciejit warmth to give 
the Orkney Isles, in latitude 59° north, an extraordinarily mild 
climate. 

6. A Harbor is a sheltered arm of the sea 
where ships may anchor and ride in safety. 

INLAND WATERS. 

7. A River is a stream of fresh water formed 
by the union of smaller streams, which are called 
hratifhi's or trilmtarics. 



is proof of this. The equatorial currents are 
driven west by the trade winds. Striking the 
shores of the continents they are deflected to tlie 
northeast and ciiv.'Io about the regions of tropical 
calms in whirln and t*dclies. Notice the direction of these eddies in 
each hemisphere and compare with the direction of the ^vinds. 
Warm and Cold Currents. — Ocean currents are important equal- 
izers of temperature. The equatorial currents move toward the \xAiXT 
regions and are wanner than the neighboring waters, while the 
polar currents moving ti)wartl the equator are colder than the waters 
near them. Hence the wind.'? bluwing over these curr«^nts are either 



Au .SiiWi' riter tn the Ad.roufiiiii- l/.-nn- 
toina, .Vctc York, ahowing how rwern mi 
their u-ati through the hanieet rock*, form- 
ing a gorge or ehatm. Thia proeett re- 
ifuirea tJujuaanda of yeara. But it it only 
the beginning of valley formation. 





ValUy ofth€ AJohatffft, Sew York, 



Wide river valley in Virginia. 

The .sourcio of a river is the place where it beg^ins. This may be a 
spring, a lake, or a glacier Sometimes a river is fomied b^' tlie 
contluence of two other rivers as in the case of the Ohio. Its mouth is. 
the place where it flows into some larger river, into a lake or the sea. 

The bed of a river is the land over which its waters flow. 

The rif^ht bank of a river is that bank which would be on our right 
hand if we were going down the stream. The other is the left bank. 

8. A river and its tributaries together form what is called 
a river system. 

9. The basin or valley of a river is the country through which 
the river and its tributaries tiow. 

As rivei"s flow from the higher to the lower parts of a country, we can 
tell, by observing the courae of the rivers, in what direction the land 
slopes. 

Offices of Rivers and Streams.— Rivers cut natural guttera or drains, 
for citrrying the water back to the sea after it lias performed its mani- 
fold olfi' .. 

More clearly to understand the oflices of rivers, let ua follow in im- 
agination the water which feedr tliem, from the time it comes fronu 
the sea as a vapor, until it returns to the aeaaj?3»aj&.vk««>xwj^'«ic«!fe.xvt*et- 
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THE WINDS. 



It has formed clouds which screeu the earth from the heutaiid eo]d; 
it lias Ijeen condensed into rtiiii, and refreslied the land with showers; 
it has fed the springs and wells; it has worn away tlie rucks, and 
gatherings from them the niaterials of which rich and fertile soil is 
ma<lo and spreatlinj; it onl over their plains; and while it has been 
doing- all this, it has turned mills, driven niucltinery, floated shijis and 
boats which carried the prochjce of the land from one place to another. 

10, A Lake is a body of water surrounded by land; as Lake 

8u[)erior, the Great Salt Lake, Lake Victoria. 

lieview Topics. — The sea and its divisions. What is a l«y, gulf, or sea? 
What is a strait? A sound? Wliat is said of the Gulf Stream? A harbor. A 
river. The source of a river. The inoulh. The li«il of a river. What is a river 
fevstem? What is a river bttsin? Dow con you tell the slope of the land? What 
are tlie oflices of rivers? What is a lake? 

XI. THE WINOS. 

1. Winds are currents of air. They are mainly caused by one 
part of the atmosphere becoming hotter or colder than another. 
Whenever this takes place, the air moves. 

Air Moi'oments.— If a fire be kindled 

in a lireplace or stove, the air in the 

fireplace or stove is heated, becomes 

lighter, and is pressetl upward by the 

cooler, heavier air of the room. The 

air now flows steadily from all parts 

of the room towanl ihe fireplace or 

stove. 
The rays of the sun are like such a lire. 

They are always heating the air more 

in some places than in others. At 

the Equator and within the ti*opirsi 

they fall verticiilly, and consequent- 
ly the air witbm the ti-opics is hotter 

than elsewhere. Hence, like the air 





the earth from west to east, the cur- 
rent from the north pole becomes a 
north-east wind, and the one from 
the south pole a south-cast wind. 
Tliese winds are calieil, from their 
value to commerce, or from their con- 
stant direction, the Trade- Winds. 

3. The Coimter-Trade-Winds.— 
The heated air rising within the tropics 
flows in two currents toward the poles 
in a direction op]>osite to that of the 
Trade-Winds. These return currents 
are the Counter-Trade, or We.sterlv «. -^.l _ . ..^ 

' .-.^*»...j iihovnnd the atf tnorementt created bu 

WIikIr huildtng a firr in the ojim air. A 

11 lllflN. ttrong current of eoUi air art* in l»- 

livirc/ t/ir fire and the hmted air riaew 

As they proceetl toward the pole* thev "T"'/^"*^» outu^ard in n-ery direetion. 

, ,, , , , , . '' hTtrn»Mi« /irrt, ItJfce the bumitrp of 

grajlualiv become cooler and heavier; Mt-eow and Chicaoo, Aai-e been /of- 

tiiev tlesc'MMi, una ui the teriii)erate re- 
gions becomes MuHuce-wlndH. In the 
northern lu^mnsplipre they come from the 
south-west, and in the southern hemis- 
phere from tlie uorth-west. 

North niitl Hoiith M<neiiicut.s uf 
Wind Ilt>lts. — All of these wind belts 
are separated by helts of calms. 

When the sun is north of the 
equator, all these belts are propor- 
tionally further north, and when the 
Sim moves south all the wind and 
calm belts are proportionally further 



;i, , ncntcti *tow vnd an opvii u-tn- gOUth. 
/ /<>7ira along the floor toward Ihe 



Ttu 'Hr mort!"'i:t,l* KtuUrii m 
near the stove, it constantly rises, dow. The cool air bdnq hainrr ttraim'ifl nm. 

. . . I 1 ' A »tove. Here beinff heated it erpande, become lighter and riwi fUwina along the 

being pressed lipWUrd i>y currents top of the room and out at the top of tk* window. 

of cooler air which are always flowing in from the colder regions 
north and sfiuth. 



S. Trade-Winds. — Thus there are two cold currents of air 
always flowing from the poles toward the Equator. Within the 
tropica these become surt^ce-winds. Owing to the revolution of 




4. Land and Sea Breezes.— All 

along the sea-shore during the warm season there is a breeze 

from the sea liy day, and one from the land by night. 

Tlie laud is heated more readily than the sea, and at night it cools more 
rapidly. 

During the day the air above the land beconve.s hotter than that above 
the water. A current f»f warm air ascends over 
the land, while currents of cooler air flow in 
from the sea. Thus we have the sea-breeze. 
During the night the air over the land having 
become cooler than that over the sea, the current 
sets toward the sea, and thus we have the hlud* 
breeze. 

6. Monsoons arc land and sea breezes on 
a large scale. Instead of alternating with 
day and night, they alternate with summer 
and winter, and blow for months at a time. 



I itwnbt 



A chart of Ihe toind and rain beUe. Direction of rrinda w indicated b|/ arroum. When the arrowe point in oppofiU directiana 
intheeiJrne nrea ihey indutite a ahifiintt <jf Ihr uindt at different eeaeone. The area and directione of q/elonei i« «Aoi4>n by a 
number of arrotoe point\no tou^rd the center artd curved m the direction in which the vind u-Air/t, 



The most famous are those of India. The sun's 
rays beat with intense force upon the desert 
regions of Asia, The hot air rises in a mighty 
current, and there is an inrush of cooler air from 
the Indian Ocean toward the land. 

8. Offices of the Winds.— The winds 

are carriers of heat and moisture. They are 
the cause of ocean currents (x, 5), and their 
power drives thousands of ships across the 
oceans carrying the commerce of every land. 
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WINDiS AND CLIMATE. 



Aa they blow over the surface of the sea they acquire the temperature 
of the water, and hence rnuy become eilhfi- wtinti or voM wiufls. 
They also gather up vast quantities of vaixn* which is carried over 
the land to fall in the form of rain or snow. 

Review Topic*u — What are winds? Cause? Give an itlustralion. What 
portion of the earth is tho holttst? How does this heat affwt the air? Where does 
the cold air come from lo take il-s plaee ? The Iracle-winds, What is their 
direction ? Tho countertrades. Tlie sea-breeze. The laud-breeze. Monsoons. 
The most fatuous ? Offices of winds. Change in temperature of winds. 

XII. CLIMATE, 




*- "•■•' I ' '' • ,,. .,..., ,.. .u.ijui/; (. '.Jiujiti. I'hc hxqhirr dc^ 

ami du-arfrd trre*. But in ihr lowrr land mtn are 
Thr ifrut* I A thifk ami tururuini. The fmem an4 
..* ..,......- „,,.;. i .,.. ,.; .^. .^itundant in thi» rtQMifn. 

1. Climate is the condition of the air witli reference to heat* 
and moisture. 

It tlepetids upon latitiule, elevation, distance from the sea, the 
prevailing dii'ection of the winds, and the How of oceitn currents. 

2. ££fect of Latitude. — Tho nearer the Equator, the warmer 
the climate, bec-ause tho Torritl Zont* is: the region of verti- 
cal stm-rays. Higli tem|)erattire follDW.s tlm vertical rjkvs. 

From the 
Equator toward 
the poles the cli- 
mate gRulually 
grows colder, 
until we reach 
the regions of 
perpetual snow 
and ice. Between 
these regions 
and the Torrid 
Zone lie the Tem- 
perate Zones, 
which haveacom- 
paratively mod- 
erate climate. 

Besides having 
a higher temper- 
ature, the Torrid 
Zone has a 
greater rainfall 
than any other 

portion of the /f^w/ »/ l»i .mlton TMh <» t rim»f junate In fhe tropical 

■, rimont oj - -i. Hrrr \><artiititr grinfth y» no mpiil that it it 

©artQ. difficult to k' '' dnjred ittiJ Itic rtmH» oitrfi. 




Over this zone hovers the Equa- 
torial Cluutt-Kiiinr* T>vliich is a 
belt of clouds exteudiui^ ucaHv 
round the earth. It consists of 
the vapor brought together b\ 
tbe north-east and south-eiist 
tratJe-wtnds. It causes alniu^i 
daily Ihunder-sliowers along' tli«- 
hue of the Equator. 

The cloud-ring follows the course 
of tho sun north and south in 
his apparent journey between 
the tropics, and brings the raiii> 
scaMon to those places whicli an- 
under it. When it has passed be 
yond the latitude of any place, 
the dry Heamjn of that place 
hegiua, 

3. Effect of Elevation.— The 
temperature of mountains In- 
creases about one degree for ev 
ascent. 




Ji^ecl of lalilH'' mat life. 

Thit M a n'r-t. .i-inlton 

it leantu. Tl , • ■ ■ ulnei^t 

comt ail Ih* wt$u lon-n lo th.- «,.( uvi. Ther« 
U no timber to buQd hou*e*, but thr vmplt liv0 
in lent* made of Ih* tkina of animulM. Theu 
art Oteir •timm«r hamra. In uinltr. thru 'iv* 
in lion* Auto w/tieh an parllj/ under ground 
(Mr papr 92). Th* doQ* lu^n in tlui pictur* 
are th* tmlv dom**t\e animal* knoun to Uu99 
cotd rtffion*. 

erv 300 feet of perpendicular 



f IliiNtratiou.— Tlte heat absorljetl by the earth is prevented from escap- 
ing by the dense, moist layers of air that mst Ujion the .surfiice. The 
air on the mountains \ieing l«>lli drier and ligliter, the he.at received 
from the sun is quickly lost. For these reasons temperature de- 
crea.ses regularly with elevation. 

There is in all latitudes a line of elevation above which tbo 
cold is, at all sea- 
sons of the year, 
sufticient to freeze 
the moisture of the 
air and form snow. 
This line is called 
the 8now-Liue, 
Tho snow-line at 
the Equator (as 
shown in the ditt- 
gram) is lG,ooo 
feet above the sea; 
so that there are 
mountains in th© 
Torrid Zone on , ,, ,,, ,. , 

' 'iliitn. I nit t* a mru- in Inr warm temprr- 

thct fr.r»G r»f \v-b»r>li France. A trrutse of olivr Irert ia thoutt 

tne cops OI WniCIl ...alcenturi**M. Sf>tin tli* larat timnehino 

.1 ii ■ I'l trunk* and ihr i/rnti firtumfemiea near the ip-ound. Th* gra** ia 

Cue WeaCner is llKe iMckrr and the oemrnl veattation men hiniriant than in the hut 

that of the Arctic 

regions. Their slo]>es have all varieties of climate. 

The peak of Antixauiu in South America, although under the Equator. 
rises so high as to re^ich peqx«tuMlly fmzen regions. 

In descendiBg these snow-cappetl mountains in the tropics, we experi- 
ence in a single day. in a ride of a few hours, all the changes of climate 
that would be felt in travelling f mm Spitzbergeu lo Cuba. 

Effect of Mountaiii.H on Rjiiatiill.— The cold air alxjve mountain- 
ti,>ii8 condenses the moisture brought by the winds from the sea, into 
rain or snow w^hich falls upon the mountains. Thus the mountains 
feed the rivers. 

The snow and rain that fall upon the Rocky Mountains supply im- 
mense volumes of water to the Mississippi. The snow that cro\vn« 
the HininlnyaA and gives them their name {tiftode of mow), with the 
rains that descend upon their slojjes, feeds the Indus, tlie Ganges, 
and the Rrahm.4putra. Tlie great rivers of South America are fed 
by the melting 8no%vs of the Aiide». 




I 
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4. Effect of Sea 

Efject of latitude on thr heinht ol the gnoiv line abore the »rjj levtl. .. . , <T' 1 

Tlie mow line i* mxteh higher in tummrr Oian in wiiUer and higher W I H Q. 8 . 1 U £) 

on the »onth tidt of mountotnt than on the north ndt. Can j/ou ex- 

p^*" ""■' ocean is wanner m 

winter and ccK)ler in summer than the land. Countries, there- 
fore, in which the prevailing winds come from the sea have 
warmer winters and cooler summers than might be expected 
from their latitude. 

Tlie island of Great Britain and the province of L.abrador lie 
between the same parallels of latitude. Yet such is the difference 
of climate between them, that while in England the pastures are 
green all the year, Labrador is so cold as to be almost uninhabitable. 

In the Britisli Islets the winds come from the ocean. They are loaded 
with moisture and warmth from the Gulf Stream. In Labrador 
they come from the land, and are dry and cold. A;?ain, the climates 
of Oregon and RrifiKli Columbia are mild, because the prevaihug: 
winds come from the Pacilic Ocean. 




A mounltmi nlnirr (hr g,u,ir linr in tropical Soiilh .1 nirri'rti. A'f>fr<?* Ihr (i,r.,. „■,,.. f/. .,n Ihr Imc 
plain aluna the rtvrr ami hmi- it dtrntniihee jradmUy u,it,l „l the moiit,!,/,/: .', , ;„u tte Ihe 
region of perpetual inoxi: 

Largfe bodies of fresh water also, such as the Great Ltikes, modify 
climate. Southern Michigan owes its comparative mildness to this 
cause. The biting west winds are teni|)eretl as Lhey sweep over Lake 
Mioliipfan, 

6. Isotherms (isos, equal,' thermos, h^af) are lines drawn 
through all places having the same average annual temperature. 

The figures attached to them on the map indicate the average 

temperature during the year. 

Tlie striking lienclH of these isotherms are due to the combined agency 
of the winds, the great currents of the ocean, tlie moisture in the 
air, and the height above the sea-lcvel. The isothoriii of Ven" 



Showing Iht iiiothermt of \orth Amcri^'J. Compare Ihr avcraoe trmprrature aUiny the AHunlic 
Coast with Ou lemprraiure in the $anu Uiiiiudt on thf Pacific C ocut. Tract the isotherm of SO' 
OcroM the Contintnt and ezpiain the chaneet in direetion. 




The general direction of imotherme on the earth's surface. The dtgrees shittr the averoQe annual 
temperature. Notice tluit the lines ate very irreffular. This i« d'le lo elevatuin. the ocean cur- 
tents, and lo the prevailing icinds. Notice that, as a rule, the linn l>md northu-ard (n>tt the oceans 
and sotUhward over the land. Can you crpiiam this in the case of the Atlantic Ocean and of 
North America t 

Yorlt, soon after leaving the Atlantic coast, i« bent northward by 
the warm Gulf Stream, and comes out on the other side of th« 
Atlantic, nearly 900 miles farther north than New York. Again, 
the isotherm.s of the California coast are beat shariily southward 
by the cliilling ocean current near that coast. 
6. Industries and Climates. — The geographical distributiott 
of agricultural labor is almost wholly determined by climate. 
There are other industries, however, such as mining and manu- 
facturing, that are, to a certain extent, independent of climate. 

Review Topies.— Climate. On what does it depend ? Effect of latitude. 
What is said of the moislnre of the torrid regions ? The equatoriiil *.-loiid-ring. 
What is the effect of elevation ? What is the Biiow-Hne ? What is the effect of set 
winds ? Compare Great Britain and Ijibrador. Why have Oregon and British 
Cohmibia siich a mild climate ? Wliat gives Southern Michigan a coinparativelj 
mild climate ? Isothertna. What is said of the isotherm of New York ? How 
is labor affected by climate 7 



PLAIS'TS AND ANDIALS. 



Arctic or North Frtgid Zour 
4. Kodtak hetir 



XIII. PLANTS ANI> ANIMALS. 

1. The earth is clutlitHl with vegeta- 
tion and animated with living crealiiros: 
these are called its Flora and its Fauna. 

2. The Geographical Range of a 
plant is the oxt«^nt of the earth's surface 
within Avhich that jilant wilt thrive in the 
open air. Each kind of plant has its 
8]TCC]al geographical rang-e; for its stow tli 
dcj vends u[)on lijflit, 
boat, and iiuastiire. 

Thus the cinchona 
tr*'e,tlie ruhlwr Ipm'. 
and tlu? pineapph' 
g^n>\v only in or 
near the Torrid 
Zone, where great 
Ileal and excessive 
moisture produce 
the most luxuriant av/w/i ivmi^au Zon*. Nonh 

vegetation ; W h l 1 e y^^^ <in(W<»/H». ll. BUon. \L Bald taol 

hemp, flax, and **■ ^"^^^ jWieon. is. RattiujMkt, 




UcimierT, 




and cotton, tea, the fifj, uuiguolia, and mul- 
berry flourish. The niicJdle lielt of Llie tem- 
perate zone is called the grain belt, or the 
cool belt. Wheat and corn ai-e the leading 
^iiiius, and tlie apple, pear, oak, hickory, 
I'hestnut, and wahiut trees flourish. Tire 
beltii lying next tt» the frijfid zones are called 
the I'olcl IteltM. Oats and barley ai-o the 
principal irrains, and lirs, bii-ches, spruces, 
and larches grow. 

Between tht i*- lis of plant life the lines are 
nowhere sharply 
drawn. The plants of 
nne bel tan* found grow- 
ing: in the belts on either : 
side, tlioug'h not insneh 
perfet.'lion. j 

6. Frigid Zoues. I 
— The vegetation ofl 



After ici 
9, Rockti maunlain 



these zones consists' 
chiefly of lichens and 

■ elk. North Temperate Zonr, EuroiH" and A*ta : 1(3. Cltamoi*. -»-. c . i 

"rl^»l(^ 17. Red deer. 18. Ibex. 19. Oiprey. 20. ExArcpean broxvn HlOSSeS. JN One 01 tlie 
ouoar. bftr. 21, Hedgr Kog. 22. Wolf. 

great agrjcultural sto- 




iarrui yi./jur, ^Mitri .■immrn . j'i. Thrr«-to«d $loth, 
d-tr. 25. Spider monkey- 39, Xt'ienw. 27. 
28. American tapir. 29. Jinaconrfn. 30. Jaguar , 
nVioit eainuH. 



24. Con- 
Anieater. 
31. Brei- 



TOTT 

34. . 



''ifffr. *i. Indtan rhtncceroe. Torrid Zone, Alntxi : 3ft. ijinifi' 
iatie eUphAnt, 36. Common -tl. Ottrieh, 42. Hippopotamut. 
38, Orano-^utang. 44. Lion. 



40. A/rifon tlephafU. 
43. Klipaprinffer. 




South Tcmprraie Zortf, .South 
46. South American panther. 



Amrrifa ; 45, ChinchUla 
47. Three-banded arfitadiUo> 



SO. Ouanaoo. 51. Rhea. 



buckwheat find 
their home in the 
Temperate Zone. 

3. Torrid Zone.— 
The richest fruits, the 
most brilliant flowers, 
and the greatest vari- 
ety of useful plants 
are found in the Tor- 
rid Zone. 

48. Vtecacha. 49. Vicuna. 

The following are the most noted : the coffee- 
tree, the banana, the pineapple, and the ^ 
palm, the bread-fruit and the mango. 
India rubber and gutta-percha, the cin- 
chona and the aloe, 

4. Temperate Zones, — In the Tem- 
perate Zones we find tlie grains (wheat, 
corn, rye» oats, and barley), with honip, 
flax, and many other useful plants. 
Among the trees are the lieefdi and tlie gui^.'o-Ci: 
chestnut, the elm, oak, maple, ami many fruit t r 

Tboeo parts of the temperate zones lying next ti» the torrid are called 
the flub*troplciiU or warm belts. Here rice is the leading grain. 



pies, except perhaps 
barley, will grow 
there. 

6. Animalfi^ liKe 
plants, have their geo- 
granhical range. In 
the Torrid Zouc wo 
lind the largest and 

Sd:^h Temperate Zone Auetralva: bi.Wombat. '^-i Apltryx. M.^^^^^^ pOWerful laud 

DuckbriU. 65. Duckbill roiled intn a tali, atleep, 5fi. Kotw. 67. „_• t „ *t. i 

Charoput. 58. Rackkangaroo. 69, Tteekanoaroo. 60. Redkanoaroo. aniUialS, aS Itie ele- 
phant, llOn , and tiger; in the Temperate 
Zouc, the domestic animals, as tlie lioi-se, 
ox, and sheep; in the Frigid Zoue, the 
polar bear, reindeer, and walrus. 

Man, unlike the other animals, inhabits 
every region where food is obtainable. 

Keview T4»pl«'s.— Whut do yon mean by the 
■.rid Zone: 61. WhaU. 82. £V^,>r.i »«./. m~f>'e,!- **""' "f fKonntrv ? Tlio fauna? What is theyeoirraph- 
in. 06. Leopard teal. 66, While etal. 68 PrtrrJe, jciil range of ll |>]ant ? Upon whatdues the growth of 
pliinte depend? The plr.nt.s of tlie Torrid Zone. Name sojiie of the trep.s and plants 
peculiar to the Temperut^ Zones. What is said of \he Fiisiid Zone!*? Where are the 
largest aniinals found? The most useful animals found ? The animals of the Frigid 
Zone. The range of man. Zone? Man? 
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MAN : CrVILIZATION AND INDUSTRIES. 




POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

XIV. MAN. 

1. The Human Family, which consists of about 1,000 mil- 
lion persons, ina}'^ lio divided, according to the different social 
contUtions of men, into four classes, \i7., : savaj;**, barhamiiK, 

civilized, and en- 
li^liteucd. 

2. Savages 

have no knowl- 
edtje of the arts. 

They live by hunt- 
ing and rishing, 
and wear the rudest 
kind of clothing. 

3. Barbarous 

^_^^^^^^__^^^____^_ nations have 

The Ktvage tlagf. An Africnn 
viilaof. 

made little progress 
beyond the savag** 
Some of them live in 
tents, lead a wamler- 
ing life, and are some- 
times calle<l iioina<lH. 

They are called nomads 
(from a word me-aii- 
ing pasturage) be- 
cause, when the grass 
in one place baa been 
eaten by their flocks, 

they move to another. Some are acquainted 
with agriculture and the simpler arts. 

4. Some civilized nations, like the Chi- 
nese and the Turks, live in towns and cities, 
undei-stand many arts, have a written lan- 
guage, and have made considerable a/dvance- 
ment in intelligence and morality. But their 
civilization has become st^itionary, and they 
have ceased to make progress in the arts of 
life. 

6. Enlightened nations, such as the Eng- 
lish and the French, carry on commerce extensively, and by 
constant intercourse with one another improve rapidly. Science 
and invention belong to them. 

They employ machinery on a vast scale. They establish schools and 
other institutions of learning, and their systems of government are 
intended to secure the good of all rather than to gratify the will of 
a few. 

6. Races. — Men are also classifietl, according to form, feature, 

and color, into five great races: the IVinfaHlaii, the Moiig-olian, 

the Malay, the Aiiiericau Indian, and the Ethiopian. 

The American Indians and the Malays of southeastern Asia are now 
thimglit to be n mote branches of the Mongolian race. This reduces 
thfi distinct rm-iul tyj>est<j tliree — the white, the yellow, and the black. 

7. The Caucaeian or White race had its origin in the west- 
em part of Asia. All the nations of Euro|)e, except the Lapps, 
Finns, Turks, and the Magyars of JTungary, belong to this race. 




The descendants of Euroi^ans have spread over the world, and 
now both Americas are governed by them. ^m 

The members of this race are the most enlightened and the mo^^ 
enterprising of the races, and are i-apidly colonizing, civilizing, and 
enlightening t>»e world. 

8. The Mongolian or Yellcw race occupies a large part of 

Asia, and includes the Eskimos of America, and the Lapps, Finns, 

Samoiedes, Magyars, and Turks. The leading nations belonging 

to this race are the Japanese antl Chinese. 

Among the Mongolians are tribes of every gnide of civilization, fros^^ 
the Eskimos, who are mere savages, to the pr'ogressive Japanese. ^^M 

B. The Meday or Bro"WTi race occupies most of the islands of 

the Pacific, but is giving way before European colonists. 

The color of the Malays varies from olive-yellow to black. Some 
scientists include the Malays among the divbions of the Mongolian 
race. 

10. The American Indians or Red race are tall, erect, and 
"^ somewhat dark. 

They were mostly savages, but there are remains of ancient civiliza- ^ 
lion in many parts of the New World, particularly in Mexico and | 
Peru. 

1 1. The Ethiopian or Black race is found chiefly in 
Africa, where it is for the most part in a savage state. Its 
descendants in America are civilized. 



Review Topics. — What is the populftlion of the world ? How is ths 

iiiiiiii family Jivided ? Savages. Bnrlmroiis imtions. Civilized. How 

<lu civilized differ from Imrliiirous? Enliglit*tied natioMs. The races. Cau- 

i ;i-iHns. Mongoliftns. Mtdays. American Indians. The Erhiopiaii. 



M 



bn'-fj-irixm. 



,\ )iume in ctntrnJ 
Ann. 




XV. INUUSTRIAI. PURSUITS 
OF MAN, 



1 



1. Man requires food, niinic^nt, 
and Nheltcr. To secure them he re- 
sorts to various occupations. 

2. InduBtrial PureuitB. — The 
leading occupations or industrial pur- 
suits are agriculture, fishing, mining, 
manufacturing, commerce and trans- 
I >ortation . 



Clviiuatiaii, .U../r(i.-j-ii 




Th« «j^Hih|t;nrrf aiaof, A mew of New York City Iffftn Uie harbor. 

AgHciilturc includes tilling the earth to obtain useful plants, 
and grazing, or the raising of flocks and herds. 

FiHliinir includes the taking of fish from fresh and salt waters. 
Mining is the digging of valuable ores and minerals from the 

earth, and refining them. 




RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT. 
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Manufacturing is the working up of all sorts of raw material, 
into more useful and valuable shapes. 

Commerce includes buying and selling, and the exchanging of 
the pnxlucts of one country, or section, for those of another. 

TrAiiHportatlon includes the ciurying of people and products 
from one place or country to another. 

3. Why Industries Vary.— Many industries de|)end upon 
climate, situation, and wants of the country. 

In Louislariu, for example, the cultivation of the sugar-cane is 
an im[)ortant branch of industry. 

In Maine tlie cutting and gathering of ice from the frozen 
lakes and rivers in winter is an important industry. 

There are no frozen lakes and rivers in I^uisiana; and no 
cane-fields in Maine, simply because climate forbids. For this 
reason the industries of these sections dilfer. 

The occurrence of minerals, such as ooal, iron, gold* silver, 
lead, salt and j>etraleum, 
largely affect the indus- 
tries of men. 

How Coal aiHl Iron 
-AJTect Industries.— 

Countries alxjuwJing" in 
coal and ii-on are exten- 
sively engaged in manii- 
fut'turiug-. Ccml is neces- 
sary both for fuel and far 
the manufacture of iron 
and steel machinery. 
Being heavy .substances 
to transport, nmnufac- 
turing can be carried 
on more cheaply where 
these two minerals are 
found togt?:tber. 

Review Topics. — W )i u i 
doej? man require? The leadini; 
industrial pursuit«. Agricullurt'. 

Ora«iDg. Fishing. Mining. at.Ftttr't.ai lo^u-. , . 

ManufiiCturing. Commerce. On wlmt do itidustrie» depend ? Comfiare Ijouisi- 
ana and Maine. Uow do coul and iron afTecL industries i What other things nre 
necessary for carrying on manufacturing ? Can you t«ll how such things are oW. 
tAintHl';' 

XVI. KELH^IONS. 

1. All people have some kind of religion. The principal forms 
of religion are — Cliristianlty, JuctaiHm, MobaiuiiieilaniMiii,, Biid- 
dhlMiii, BrahiuauiMm, and the religion of the Giiebre.s {(rtie'bcr^). 

2. Christianity. — Christians believe in the Bible as the "Word 

iof God, and in Jesus Christ as the Son of God. ^Vll the nations 

[of America, and all those of Europe, except the Turks, profess 

[the Christian religion. 

In Asia and Africa there are some Chriatian communities, and Chris- 
tlauity is gradually ^aitiitig' cumverts in both these continents. Otily 
about one-third of the iiihabilimts of the globe, however, profess the 
Christian religion. 

3. Judaism. — The Jews believe in the Old Testament, but not 
in the New. 

4. Mohanunedanism. — Tht^ Mohamme<lans believe that 

** There is one God, and Mohammeii is his Prophet.'" 

The Korau wa» written by Mohammed about 600 years after Christ. 
It is the Bible of Im followers. The Turks, Arabs, and Persians, and 
many other inhabitants of Asia and Africa, are Mohanmiedans. 




5. Buddhism. — Buddha was the founder of this religion, IJis 
followers, who comprise one quarter of the human family, do not 
believe in any Go<L They insist on the practice of charity. 

Most of the people of Eastern and South-Eustem Asia are Buddhists. 

6. Brahmanism. — The Brahmans are very numerous. They 
are the leading reJigious sect of India, from which they drove 
most of the Butldhists by persecution. 

They beheve that God Ls in everything— in the shunng light, in the 
moving wind, in the falling rain, in the animals, and of course in 
man hiniself. Juggernaut is one of their most famous idols. 

7. The Guebres or Parsees are the followers of Zoroaster. 

The sun and lire are witti them enddems of the Deitv. 
They are the so-called rtre-worHJiippers of Persia and India. 

Review Topics.— Name the priueipnl forma nf religion. What do Chris- 
tians believe? Which three continents am inhaiMted chiwlty by Christians? Do you 
find tuaiiy Christian conuminiries in Asia imd Africu? What is said of the Jews? 

What is the great doctrine of 
the Mohammediitii^? What is 
I he Koran? Who wrote it? 
Name some Mohammedan na- 
lions. What is said of Bud- 
ilhism? Of Brahmanism? What 
is Juggernaut? The Guebres. 



.WII. aOVEIlNMEXTS, 

1. Govermnent and 
its End. — All people re- 
quire government of some 
sort; otherwise the strong 
woidd oi^prcs.'i the weak. 

2. Kinds of Govern- 
ment. — Civilized govern- 
ments of the present day 
may Ije reduced to two 
kinds — the R<»piibliran 
and the Muuareliical, 



< itrni. 



8. A Republic is a State in which the President, or head of 
the government, is elected by the |>oople to serve for a certain time. 
The laws are matle by representatives also chosen by the people. 

4. A Monarchy is a government in which the ruler inherits 
his office and holds it during life. 

Of monarchies there are two kinds: Absohite, in which the 
will of the sovereign is the supreme law of the land, and Limited, 
in which the laws are made by representatives of the people. 

Russia and Turkey are absolute monarchies; all the other monarchies 
of Europe are litnited. 

A monarchy may be a Klii^rdoni, or an Umpire. The sovereign is 
usually called King, Queen, or Emi>eror, 

The Best Goveriiineiit. — The kind of government best suited to any 
country depends u^ion the people who inhabit it. Where the people are 
of a high degree of intelligence, it is thought best to give every one a 
share in the government, as in republics and limited monarchies; but 
to give this right to ignorant persons would only result in confusion and 
bad government. The simplest form of government is that of the tribe^ 
where all are ruled by the will of a single chief. As jjeople increase in 
numbers and intelligence they demand a larger and larger sl»are in the 
government, until at last they take entire control of it. 



Review Topics. — The use of govemment. 
TIow many kinds of monarchies? Define them, 
governed? 



Kinds. Republic. Monarchy. 
How aic the States of Eurojw 




Continents. — In 

which zone do you fiiul 
the greatest proj>ortion of 
land? What continents do 
ytju tiiul in thf« western 
lienii,sj»}teiv{' In the east- 
ern? What ciHitineut. ]ie>s 
jinrtly in both 1 What 
continents lie wholly 
north of the Equator? 
Which are divided by the 
Equator ? By the Ti"<)pic 
•>f Cancer? Trojjic of 
t'apricorui; The Aretic 
Circle? Thi-ough what 
part of Europe does this 
circle paijs? Hovv are 
North and t>(nith America 
luiited? Ania and Africa? 
What sea and strait sepa- 
rate Africa and Europe? 
In what direction does 
North America lie from 
Europe? From Africa? 
In what direction is Aus- 
tralia fi-om Asiaf From 
South America. 

Islatitls.— lu which 

LOcean are most of the 
glands of the world? 
What important |j;T«Jup off 
the western sliure.s of 
Europe? Wliat islands off 
tlie coast of Asia form a great empire? What largt?. 
islands between Asia and Australia? Which is the largest 
island in the wtirld? Ans. Paptta. What lary^ island 
[east of Africa? What group southe:iiit of the United 
States? What g^roup incloses Bering Sea? Where is New 
Zealand? Ceylon? What island south of Australia? North? 

Capes.— What is the most northerly cajie of Europe? 
The most southerly of South America? The most south- 
erly capes of Africa? The most easterly? The most 
southerly of India? 

Mountains.— Where are the Rocky Mountains? 
The Andes? The AUis? The Himalayas? Tl»e Atlas? 
In what direction do the mountain ranges of the west- 
ern hemisphere extend? Those of the eastern? 

Deserts. — What are the two great deserts of the 
world? In which continents are they? 



XVI 11. THE ITEMIHPIIF.RES. 

1. If we divide the earth into hemispheres, as 
alx)ve, we have wljat are called the Eastern, and 
Western Ileinisjihercs. 

2. The Western Hemisphere contaiBs T^orth 
and South America, and is called the New World. 

3. The Eastern Hemisphere contains Kuro]w. 
Asia, Africa, and Aiistndi:i. 

Europe, Asia, and Africa are called the Old World, 
because our ancestor* lived there thousandB of years 
}>efore the New World was found by Columbus. 

The Eastern Uemi sphere has nearly Iwjce <'is nmch land 
as the Western. 

4. Asia and Africa are connected bv the Isthnuis 
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MAP STUDIES. 

TilK UEMtSPHERKS. 

Oceans. — Which is Ihe 
largest ocean ? How in uch 
of the Western Huniis- 
phei-e does it cover? The 
Pacific in remarkable for 
tfuf number of idauda con- 
tained in it, and for the 
belt of volcanoes that 
encircles it. Between 
what continents is the 
Atlantic? Tfie Atlantic ia 
the auly ucean which ia 
widely oj)en on the north. 
Moreoi^r, it reaches, like 
a long valley, from pole 
to pole, and forms the 
only ready channel for 
the exchxinge of the polar 
and equatorial xeaters. 
Wliich is west of North 
and South America f 
Which is east? Which is 
north of North America? 
Which is west of Europe? 
South of Asia? The In- 
dian Ocean is remarkable 
for the violent hurricanes 
which sweep over its 
Witters. Wljat ocean east 
of Asiii? Norths East of 
Africa? West? South? 
Where is the Antarctic 
Ocean? 

Seas, Bays, and 
Gulfs.— Where is the 
Sea of Japan ? Tiie China 
Sea? Bay of Bengal? 
Arabian Sea? Red Sea? 
Mediterranean? Gtilf of 
Guinea? Caribbean Sea? 
Gulf of Mexico? Bering: 
Sea? Hudson Bay? In 
which oceans do we find 
Siii'K^isso Seas? Tliese are 
immense areas of the 
ocean covered ivith sea- 
weed. The ocean currents 
move about them in whirls. 



)uth America by 



Tjeouuse they join 
l)«?cause they fur- 
es between great 



ilivid«^«] Ity the 
II li«*niis|i}ic'ros. 

Lmerica lie in 
cbiellv in the 



id seas, bays, and 

lerce. 

»t of knowledge, 



civilization, and power. It is the tMinuneroliil 
li4'inis]»Ti('r«>. 

7. The southern continents are South America, 

Africa, and Australia. They lie principallv in the 

Torrid Zone. 

Compared with the other continents, they are marked hy 
luck of coast indentation, and ht'uce do not atfurd the 
same facilities for commerce. 

Rcvlow Topics.— Ilcmispheros. What continents are in 
the Western Ileniispliere? What does the East-em UemispLcre 
contain? What is niwint hy the Old World? Which hemisphere 
eontiiins the most land? Ilow are Asia and Africa connected? 
North und South Arm-rica? Whnt niakt'^ lliese isthmuses fiimoud? 
What continents does the Northern TlemisjihiTe cotilnin'^ In wlmt 
xones arc thoy? Wlmt is said of their const lines? Whjch is tlie 
conunercial hemisphere? Name the southerD contin^,|.i5. In 
what xoncs «re tbev? 
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LnkeM jiimI Uivers. — What great Jakes in Africa? 
Wf sif-rn Asia? Whei-e are the great lakes of the Western 
Hcnii.s[ihei'e? Where is i\u- Amazon? Mississippi? lu 
what directions do these flow? Where is tlie Nile? 
Yenisei? Yang-tse-kiang? 

Voyages.— On what oceans would you sail in goijig- 
from America, in a southeastward ly course, to Australia, 
thence to California? Wljat oceans would you soil on in 
u voyage from New York to Calfornia. by way of Caj>e 
Horn? Frt>m New Y<»rk to China, by way of the Cape of 
GtKxl Hope? From Cape Horn to the Cape of Good Hope? 

Latitude* and Longfitiide.— Wlierewonldasbipbe 
if she had no latitude and no longitude? Suppose a ship 
in latitude 20° north, longitude 100° west, what islands 
is she near? Suppose a ship in longitude 100° east, lati- 
tude 30"^ souths and sailing westward, whnt coast is she 
nearing? 




NORTH AMERICA. 



XIX. PHT8ICAI. FEATURES. 



1. North America stretches from the Arctic regions to the 
Torrid Zone, and embraces a great range <jf latitude, diversity 
of climate, and variety of vegetable proiluctions. 

2. Surface, — The continent is dividetl into three great sec- 
tions: I. Tho Atliintii! IMalii and App»hu'Iiimt Highland ; II. 
The Great Central Plain; III. The Puiitiu Highland and Slope. 

3. The Atlantic Plain is the country lying between the ocean 
and the Appalachian Mountains. 





Allaniic Plain nntr W iJminotou, A'. C, 
Sjtofiitk moM. 



AppataekiaH Hin^Uand^Tke biue ifiiJof at 
Sapphin, N, C. 

MAP STUDIES.— What oceans 
nearly surround North America f 
What ocean current on the west- 
em coast ? Tlie southeastern coast .' 
What is its direction? What current 
passes toward Nenrfoundlund from 
the Arctic regions? What bay in- 
dents the northern part of the con- 
tinent? What iJeniusula east of it? 
What gulf south of Labrador? What 
great gulf indent.s the southeastern 
coast? What peninsulas nearly en- 
close it? Wliat channels lead lO it? ThtOrtat Ctntrai Pluin in North Dakota. 

What is the general direction of the Atlantic coast? Of the Pacific? 
What large peninsula forms the northwestern extremity of the conti- 
nent? What strait separates it from Asia? What gulf indents the west- 
ern coast? What peninsula west of this gulf? What land east of Baffin 
Bay? Island east of Greenland? What islands between North and South 
America? Name the four largest- In what zone do they lie? What sea 
south of them? What island east of the Gulf of St. Lawrence? What 
isthmus unites North and South America? 

Surface. — Wliat does each color on the map show? Is most of the 
continent high or low? Wliat is the mt>st elevated portion? Where does 
the chief lowland lie? "What elevation of land divides the Central Plain ? 
Name its southern portion. What ocean on the north? Gulf on the 
south? What highlands near the eiistern coast? Their general direction? 
What region between the Appalachian Highland and the sea? What 
highland region in the west? What mountain system? What is its direc- 
tion and extent? What mountains near the Pacific coast? 

Blv^ers and Lakes. — What great river system drains the southern 
part of the Central Plain? What rivers drain the northern part? Into 
what do these rivers fiow? What lakes are drained by the St. Law- 
rence? In what direction does this river flow? In what direction do the 
rivers of the Atlantic Plain flow? Name the chief rivers of the Pacific 
Slope. 

Vegetation and Animals. — Trace the northern limit of trees. What 
plants grow north of this limit? How far north do barley, oats, and flax 




4. The Ap- 
palachian 
Highland com- 
prises the ranges 
known as the 
Appalachian 
Mountains. 
These extend 
from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence 
nearly to the 
Gulf of ^lexico. 
6. The Great 

Central Plain reaches from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It lies between the two IIiKhland regions. 

Near the head waters of the Mississippi this plain is crossed by a low 
ridge, called the Laurentian Higlilnnd, which divides it into two 
great slopes. One inclines to the north, and sends its waters into the 
Arctic Ocean, the other to the soiitlj, draining the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. From Minnesota the I^urentian Highland may be traced 
north wartl of the Great Lakes toward the Atlantic. The highest 
point is reached in Minnesota, where the source of the Mississippi ia 

1 1,600 feet above the sea-level. The 
Lauren tiau Highland is also called 
The Height-of-Land, 

6. The Pacific Highland in- 
cluiles the Rocky Mountains and 
the elevated Plateau Ipng be- 
tween these mountains on the 
one side, and the Sierra Nevada 
and Cascade Iilanges on the other. 
It extends from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Arctic Ocean. 
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The Fact He Uujf 



SuUan, a pvu^ of the Uocku Mvuniuma %n Coioradu. 



grow in the western part of the continent? In the central? In the eastern? 
How many degrees farther north do they grow on the Pacific than on the 
Atlantic side? Judging from this, which side of the continent has the 
milder clhnate? Account for the difference. Where does the line pass, 
south of which there is seldom any snow? Where do we find the whale t 
The walrus if Tlie seal and sea-otter? The eider-duck? The cod, mackerel, 
and herring? Sponges, coral, green turtle? On what part of the continent 
are fur-bearing animals found? The grizzly bear? The elk? 



NORTH AMERICA: GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
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The i-'ao/ic Slope Jrom Berkeiey, ahuwing thr t iiu <» >'(n /■ nin< 



„,i<t luf t,„liiin U'llr. 



lies the Pacifit* 



Between this Uighlanil and the Pacific Ocean 
Slope. 

7. Rivers and Lakes. — North America is abimrlantly wa- 
tered. Its rivers and lakes are among 
the largest in the world. A very 
large portion of all the fresh water 
on the glol»e is contained in its lakes. 

The Mississippi and its numerous 
tributaries traverse the southern slope 
of the Great Central Plain. The Mis- 
souri and the Lower Mississippi to- 
gether form one of the longest water- 
courses in the world. Its length is 
more than 4,000 miles. 

Tiie St. Ijawrenco di*ains the Grt'at 

Lakes and flows into the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence- The rivers of Ihe eastern 

slope of the Appalachian Mountains 

all enter the Atlantic Ocean or the 

Gulf of Mexico. 
Thuse of the Pacific Highland are the 

YiiJion, which flows into Bering Sea 

and is navi;^hle for l,5(T(Ji rniles, the 

ColiiiiiliiH and the Colorado enter- 
ing' the Pacific, and the Hioiirande, 

which flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Muckenzie, the tiiu^lcatc'hcwau, 

and the Nf Imiii drain the northern 

l»ortion of the Central Pluin and flow 

into the Arctic Ocean or into HudstHi 

Bay. 




land. The Great Central Plain. By what ifl it divided? What is said of the two, 
slopes? Describe the Laurenlian Highland. The Pacific nigliliirid, The Pacif 
Slope. What is said of tiie rivers and lakes of North Aini-iica? Of the Missia-' 
sippi and its brunches";' The St. Luwreucc? The rivers of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains? Paciiic Plaloau? Arctic Slope? 

XX. CUMATE, VEGETATION, AND INILABITAXT8. 

1. Climate and Vegetation. — The clunate of North Amerii 

IS varied. The greater part of the continent is in theTemperat 

Zone, This portion is well watered, and contains extensive foi 

' si.s, grassy plains, and abundant vegetation. 

The extreme northern part is cold and almost uninhahitable. Il 
is marked by a dwarfed and scanty vegetation, which, on the Arctic 
shores, consists of nothing but mosses and lichens. 

The southern part lies near or in the Torrid Zone. It has a 

tropical climate, an abundant rainfall, and luxuriant vegetation. 

Cotton, cotTee, sugarcane, and to- 

l>acco are here extensively cultivate 

and the banana, pineapple, oranj 

und lemon are found in perfection. 

2. Advantages of Position.- 

,^k|^^|MBtf Xorth America lies between th( 

'^^^^^^^^^B two great oceans; it has the Atlan* 

,^^^^1 tic on the east and the Pacific on^ 

^^^HB^ the west. Its harbors on the Pacific 

:iro midway beween the western 

shores of Eurojie and the eastern 

shores of Asia. 
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7Vic xtnltTM of Ihe Great Lake* ]>at» Irom I 
ara Hiver,and defend lSG/<«< ut one leap, 



Bevii^W Topics.— Extent of North America, north and south. What 
gires thia continent its great diversity of climate and variety of production? 
How is Ihe surface divided? Dewrilje tho Atlantic Plain. The Apprtlachian Iliph- 



With its double seu front, nunieroi 
harbors, central position, narrow 
isthmus, with quick transit across it 
Korth America is well situated fc 
trade with both Europe and Asia. 

3. Discovery, ^America was diS' 

•overed by Christopher Coltmibus in^ 
1492. It was named America aftt 
Americas Yespucius, a Florentine 
and a contemporary of Columbus. 

Thfi first laud discovered was Wal 
linpr Ishiud, one of the small islandl 
of the West Indies. Other islan< 
of the group were discovered bl 
Columbus, and he left some of his men on the island of Hait 
Finally, on his third voyage, he discovere<l the continent itself. 
Columbus thousrht that these islands were the East Indies, but wh< 



iflAe Era lo I 
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ftlAP STUDIES. — What country occupies the northern part of 
Nortli America? What country northeast of British America? South? 
What country south of the United States? Soutli east of Mexico? 

l>uutslt America (l>*.'longs to Deimiark). — Of what does Dantsb 
America cimsist? Name the capital of Iceland. What towns lie within 
the Arctic Circle? Where is Cajie North ? Cape Farewell? 

Rrlti^h America. — What is the principal division of British America? 
Wliat island antl province form the other division? What mountain range 
in the western part? What lakes are drained by the Mackenzie River? The 
Nelson? What lakes on the southern border of the Dominion of Canada? 
Wbere is Cape Race? Cape Sable? BayofFundy? Grand Bank? Two 
islands on the Pacific coast? Wliere is the Magnetic Pole? At this pole 
the magnetic needle points towards the center of the earth. What is the 
capital of the Dominion? What Cities on the St. Lawrence? Where is 
Halifax? 



United States.— Two capes on the east? What mountains near tl 
west coast? Where are the Appalachian MLs. ? What three buys on the 
eastern coast? Whei-e is Boston? New York? Philadelphia? Washington? 
WTiat city on the Ohio? On Ijike Michigan? What city near the month 
of the Missouri? Near the mouth of the Mississippi? On the Pacific 
coast? 

Mexico.— What river between Mexico and the United States? Wliat 
gulf and peninsula on the Pacific coast? What is the principal mountain 
range? Name one of its volcanoes. Wlxat is the capital? What city on 
the Bay of Campeche? 

Central Amertea.— W^hat sea on the east? What ocean on the west? 
What lake in the southern part ? What are the chief cities ? 

West Indies.— Name the four largest islands of this group. Where 
is Havana? Port-au-Prince? San Domingo? Kingston? San Juan 7 
Where are the Bahama Islands ? Tlie Bermudas ? 
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it was found that they were not, they were called the Weut Indies. 
Spanish colonies were promptly established in the New World. Cuba 
and the other Spanish-American republics prew out of these. 

4. Inliabitaxits. — The continent is at j>resent occupied chiefly 
by Caucasians of various nationalities, and by the descendants of 
African Negroes. 

Both North and South America, with their adjacent islands, were in- 
habited at the time of their discovery by Indians* of whom only the 
Peruvians and the Aztecs of Mexico were civilized. 

No horses, cows, or other domestic animals were known to the natives, 
except the hairless dog of Cuba and the llama of Peru. 

Tlie Indians roamed over the country from one hunting ground to 
another, living in wigwams. Tliey rarely cultivated the soil. Some 
of their tribes are now partially civilized. 

The Arctic portions of the o«:>ntinent are still in possession of the na- 
tive l^kiiiios, who live in snow huts, clothe themselves in the skins 



of animals, and feed upon fish and the flesh of the bear, seal, and 
walrus. 

6. Political DivisionB. — Greenland and Iceland belong to 
Denmark ; The Dominion of Canada, Liibrador, and Newfound- 
land belong to Great Britain ; The United States (including 
Ahifika and Porto Rico), Mexico, the Central American States, 
Cuba, Haiti, and San Domingo are independent republics ; 
other West Indian islands, the Bahiunas, and the Bennudas, 
belong to European nations. 

Review Topics. — Iii wHmt zone is a large part of North America? Describe 
the vegetation of the extreme northern portion. Of tJie southern portion. Prod- 
ucts of each. How is North America located? Commercial importance. When 
and by whom was America discovered? Why so called? Account for the naaie 
West Indies. Who are the present inhabitants of the continent? Describe th»» 
Indintiii. Eskimo:;. Name the pohticai divisions of North America. 
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XXI. RANK AND PlITSICAL FEATI'RES. 

1, Position and Rank. — The United States occupies the cen- 
tral and most fertile part of North America. It ranks as one of 
the greiitest jwwers of the wurlil, 
and stands first in agriculture, 
manufactures, and wealth. 

2. Extent. — The country 
extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Great Lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the soutli 
The distance from ocean to 
ocean, in a direct line across 
the country, is 2,100 miles in 
the narrowest, and 2,800 in the "iv!^/ rh 




5. The Appalachian Highland.— Beyond this hill country 
are the mountain ranges forming the Appalachian system. They 
lie nearly parallel to one another, and extend in a northeast and 
southwest direction, from the St. Lawrence nearly to the Gulf 

of Mexico. 

The most prominent of these 
ranges are the White Moun- 
tains, the Green Mountains, the 
Adlroudui'kxT the Blue Ridge» 
and the AUeglicuy Mouutaius. 

Here and there are elevations of 

6,000 feet, but the average height 
is uot more than 2,000 or 3,CK>0 
feet. With few 
.Appalachians are 



exceptions the 
forest-clad to 

their summits. 



■>I(>U 1 
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Thr high 
, , ,- - ^ J CftUfr it .\n, 

breatlth from north to south is n«f>^"'vton. The lur^ 

builainf/ It a summer 
hoUl. 



broadest part, and its greatest imi Kanar- 



nearly 1,700 miles. 

The area of the United States, including Alaskfi 
and the outlying islands, is 3,792,886 square 
miles. 

3. Surface. — The surface of the United 
States consists of three great natural divi- 
sions: 1. The Atlnutie Plain and Appalacliiai) 
Highland. U. The Valley of the MihMitsHippi. 
III. The Pacific HiKliIainl and Stupe, 




ilount I'ltuah, lun td Ironi Battery I'ark. A*/ievUle, N 
refficn uwai 0/ th« Blue ttidne ranot- "" " 



THE ATLANTIC P1.AIN AND 

man LAND. 



APPALACHIAN 



Thia ataion tita in Uie jiiattau 
The Broad river bat cul a vide tailty through the plateuu. 

The 



8. The CH- 
mate of this 
division varies 
with the lati- 
tude. In the 
northern por- 
tion there are 
long and se- 
vere winters; 
in the south- 
ern, flowers 
entire reirion has a 



4. The Atlantic Plain lies between the sea and the Appala- 
chian Mountains. 

It consists of a belt of lowland called the Coastal Plain, and an 
upland region called the Piedmont. 

The Coaxial Plain is narrow at the north, but widens toward the 

south, where it is from 200 to 300 miles in width. 
"West of this low plain lies the Piedmont reierion, or hill country, which 

gradually i ncreases in elevation unti I we reach the footofthemou ntains. 



are blooming all the year round, 
moderate but sufficient rainfall. 

7. The Products of the Atlantic and Gulf Plains correspond 
with the climate. "When these sections were first settled by 
white men, they were covered with forests. 

The northern section produces oats, corn, hay, and potatoes. 

In the central portiou the yield of hardy fruits and grains is 
abundant. 

In the Hmttliem section we find cotton and rice, indicating a semi- 
tropical climate, while in large areas of Florida the orange and 
lemon, banana, and guava flourish. 






8. The Natural Advantages of the Atlantic Plain and Ap- 
palachian Highland are very great. 

The deposits of coal, iron, and peti-oleum ai*e enormous. 

Numerous rivers rise in Iho highlantls, furiusliiug water-jxjwer for the 

manufacturer anil highways for commerce in the Coastal Plain. 
The c«a.«it line is much indented, forminjj excellent harbors. 




Thtt \tx»*n*ipjn Htvrr and Ua llood-platn at Wxiuina, Minn., looking ut> Iht river. A'u/icr iKc drawbriJu* u-hicii u diHuu lo fcrmil 
tUamboaU to past and the jetly on the left-luind aide to deepen the ehannei ana prevent the bankM Irom beino wathtd awau, Attove notice the 
aeeeral branches, ali of which arc a part o/ the river. The oppoaUe there i» Wiaconain. 



THE VAiLET OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

9. Valley of the Mississippi. — Crossing the wootletl heights 
of the Appalachian ranges, we enter a vast shallow basin called 
the Valley of the Mississippi. It extends from the Appalachians 
to the Kooky Mountains, and from the Galf of Mexico to the 
Height of Land. It occupies nearly one-half the area of the 
United States. 

If we look at the map we shall see that the Mississippi receives 
the waters of large rivers, such as the Ohio and the Tetinessee 
on the east, and the Mis-sourl, the Red, nnd the Arkansas on 
the west. This clearly shows that the 
lands on either side of the river form 
the sloping sides of a great valley. 

A large portion of the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley consists of prairies. 

Some of them ai*e rolling, others as 

level as the sea. Most of them are 

treeless. These prairies were once 

covei'ed by a great 8]mllow «ea ; 

the fine soil was ivasljed down from 

the mountains and deposited as 

sediment on the sea- bottom. A slow 

uplift of the continent afterward 

left this region dry land. 
Before the prairies were cultivated they were covered in springtime 

and summer with grass and flowers. Boundless fields of wheat and 

corn now occupy large portions of them. 
Westward of the Missouri and the 98th meridian are the Great 

Plains, a plateau extending to the Rx-ky Mountains. Their soil is 

covered, when in a natural condition, with nutritious grasses on 

which many thousand hogs and cattle f(^d. These plains are the 

great gniziug region of the Unttod States. 

10. Climate. — The northern section has a temperate climate, 
with hot summers and cold wiotere. The climate of the south- 
em portion is semi-tropical. 

The soil is of great depth and fertiiit3\ It is composed for 
the most part of line se<liinent left hy the waters that once over- 
flowed the vaUey ; but in the northern half there is much coarser 
material left by the glacier that once overspread the northern 
part of the continent. 



The climate of the Great Plains is remarkably dry. Agriculture 
depends, in many are^is, uikju irrigation; that is, distributing water 
over the fields by njeaus of channels leading from reservoirs. 

11. The Products of the Mississippi Valley are similar to those 
of the Atlantic Slojje in corresponding latitudes. The leading 
products are cotton, sugar, hay, grain, tobacco, lumber, and 

minerals. The Mississippi ^'alley is 
the chief agricultural retfiou of the 
country. 

18. The Natural Advantages 
of this region are unsurpassed. 

Its soil is unrivalleil in depth and fer- 
tility. 

Its grazing lantLs are among the most 
extensive in the world. 

It c<jnlains sorjie of the most valuable 
timber lands in the country, 

Thf (Jreat Lakes are on the northern 
bordfi-s (<f this region. They are really 
inlaml fresh-water seas. On their 

of vessels carry on an active interna) 



waters many thousands 
commerce. 
The Missi-vsippi and its tribiitnrie.s drain the entire valley, and 
furnish w a tor- routes whereby the products of one portion of this 
region may readily be tninsportetl to another. The luenljer and 
wheat of Minnesota and Wisconsin are carried upon the Mississippi 
down to New Orleans, a distance of more than 8,000 miles; while 
the sugar, ric«. etc., of the Gulf States may be transported uj>on the 
same waters to the States far away to the north. 

THE PACIFIC inOITLAND AND SLOPE. 
13, The Pacific Higrhland embraces the Rooky Mountains 




On Ihf Orrul IHiii 



rrnr on fi Tmta rortrh '{'hr r ...jr//.'.v« hiwg jitnl Tiipcd a nfiVT in ortUr tJuil Ihfij friiiy esainme 
the braruJ, or mark. Each ranch o'vnKr hat hia ou» brand. 

and the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges, with the great ele- 
vated plateau lying between them. 

The Rocky Mountains, with their snow-capiTe<l peaks, border 
the ]iluteau on the east. They form the loftiest water-shed in the 
United States. Here are found the head waters of the longest 
rivers that flow eastward into the Mississippi, and westward into 
the Pacific. 

The Plateau Region has an average elevation of 5,000 feet 
above the sea level, and is from 300 to 800 miles in breatlth. 

It is traversed by numerous ridges and mountain chains and is 
naturally dividwl into three regions, viz., the Plain of the Co- 
luniliia on the north, the Plateau of the C'olorado on the .south, 
and between these the Great Ba'^in, in which is the Great Salt 
Lake. 

The Sierra Nevada and CaNcado ranges form the western 



MAP STUDIES 

PinrSlCAL UXITED STATES. 
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Surface.— Which Imlf of Uie United States 
coutaias the ^rpater amount of highland ? What 
highhiud traverses tlie etisteru liulf { Wliat region 
between tfiis highland and the ocean i What 
gnat valley between the eastern and western hig'h- 
lands ? Where is the "prairie" region? Whal 
plains form part of tlie western slope of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley ? What are tlie lowhknds boi'dering 
the Gulf of Mexico calle<l i How far north do 
these extend i Where are the Rocky Mountains < 
What three ranges near the Paciftc ? Where is 
the Great Basin i Wliat great salt lake in this 
region? Tt is salt (Kcanse it fuia no outlet. Tlie 
UKttfr of all lakes and rirers contains some salt. 
When a lake has 710 outlet, its craters escape 
by evaporation only. The salt is left Itehind, 
and more atid more is continually added hy 
the injiowing riuers. Between what inountjiin 
ranges is the most extensive lowland on the Pa- 
cific Slope ? Of what State does this lowland form 
part ? 

Rivers au<l Lake.s.— Name the most impor- 
tant river of the United States. What is its chief 
tributary ? Stenniers ascend tlie Mississippi to 
St. Paul. 2.200 miles from its mouth. T?ie Mis- 
souri is naviqable nearly tn the '"Great Falls," 
(ibout 4,000 miles from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. This is a greater distance than from New 
York to Liverpool. What is the chief eastern 
tributary of the Missis-sippi ? To wlmt States does 
it atFord water communication ? The Hvers of 
the AHontic slope are navigable generally through 
the dnrk-green or lowland ttelt. Where is the 
Yellowstone river ? The Platte ? Arkansas ( Re<i i 
Rio Grande ? What River enters the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia ? It is famed for the caHons through which 
it flows. They are gorges through the rock, some 
of which are 6,i){)0 feet deep. Name the two most 
important rivers of California. What river breaks 
through the Cascade Range and enters the Pacific 
Ocean ? Name the Great Lakes. Which is the 
largest f On the map find a State nearly equal to 
it in area ? Which is the smallest of the lakas ? 
On the map fiinl a State that we compare in size 
to Ontario i Which of the Gn?at Lakes is wholly 
within the United States ? To what country do 
the othf rs partly belong ? 

• Climate.— Between what parallels of latitude 
does the United States lie ? What are the pi-ovail- 
ing winds < In what part of the country are the 
west winds l)earei*s of rain ? Why 'f From w^hat 
dii*eclions do the winds come that bring rain on 
the Atlantic coast ? Explain this. 77i« tvinds 
that blow from the Oulfof Mex-ico bring nun'sture 
to the Gulf Slope. Hurricanes from the Gulf 
often e^rtend as far north as Xeiv England. 

In what zone does the Ujiited Staf-es lies' The 
Tropic of Cancer is in lat. 23i° N. How far dis- 
tant from the tropical regions is the Southern 
point of Florida ? Land winds in wiut-er l)eing 
cold, an«l sea winds warm, which must have thi- 
milder winter we^ither, the northeastern corner of the United States or the 
north w«>stprn ? 

Miiierrtls.— What part of the country is the great mineral region? 
What are the principal minerals found here ? Wliat are the leading min- 
eral products of the Atlantic Highlauils ? Name those found on the 
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shores uf Lake Superior. In which half of the United States is 00a 
abundant ? In what parts of the country is salt obtained ? In wha< 
of the Mississippi Valley do you find iron ? Coal t Lead ? 
Icum ? 

Vejret»tion. — Name tlie rrrains raised in the Mississippi Vallei 
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On th» Pacific Highland— The Navajo Diatriet, thawing the effect of 
the dry dimate on vegetation. 



boundary of the Plateau. They are really one chain, follo^ving 
the coast at a distance of from 100 to 150 miles. 

Many of the peaks of the Rocky Mouutaius and the Sierra Nevada 

rise to the height of over 14,000 feet. 

14. Climate. — The climate of the Pacific Higrliland is marked 
by extreme dryi^ess. It has but little rain, except on the moun- 
tains, which are in the path of the westerly winds. 

Owing to the absence of moisture, the air is rapidlj' heated and rapidly 

cooled. Often the 
temperature at 
noon will be 70° 
or 80°, and at sun- 
rise below freez- 
ing-point. 

16. Resources. 

— This is one of 
the great regions 
of the world for 
the production of 

the precious metals. In gold it ranks next to Australia; in 

silver it is second only to Mexico. 

The only natural vegetation of parts of the Plateau Region are the 
aage brash in the north, and the cactus in the south. 

16. The Paciflo Slope. — ^Leaving the Plateau Region and 

crossing the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges, we find ourselves 
upon the Pacific 
Slope, which ex- 
tends from the 
summits of these 
mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It includes the 
low valleys of 
California, 
Oregon, and 
Washingrton, 

and the Cas" puaiJi-nu VnUcij i'^ihtufm 
cade Mountains and the Coast Range that borders the Pacilic. 

17. The Climate of the Pacific Slope, o^ving to the prevailing 

winds from the sea, is much milder than that of corresponding 

latitudes on the Atlantic Slope. The summers are cooler, and 

the winters so mild that many visitors spend the winter there. 

The rains occur during the winter, which is known as the rainy 
season; the summer is called the dry season. 

18. The Products and Resources of the Pacific Slope are 
extraordinary. 

Tlie mines of quicksilver, gold, and petroleum are of great value. 
Vegetables and fruit attain a size that is almost incredible; and the 
yield of wheat is sometimes 50 bushels to the acre. Magnificent 
forests cover the mountain slopes. Trees are found measuring 40 
feet in diameter. Facing the Asiatic continent, moreover, the Pacific 
Slope enjoys unrivalled advantages for carrying on commerce 
with the populous nations of China and Japan. 

Review Topics.— Location and rank of the United States. What is the 
greatest distance from east to west? The least? How is the surface divided? 
Describe each natural division— surface, climate, products. What are the natural 
advantages of the Atlantic Plain ? Describe the Mississippi Valley ; extent ; pnuries ; 
plains. Climateof the northern portion; southern. The plains. The products. 



How can Minnesota and the Gulf State exchange products? Describe the Pacific 
Highland. The Rocky Mountains. The Plateau region. Width. How divided 
by mountains? The Sierra Nevadas. Height of peaks. The climate. The mineral 
wealth. The natural products. Describe the Pacific Slope. Compare its climate 
with that of the Atlantic Slope. Describe the summers and winters. The mines. 
Fruits and vegetables. Wheat. Forests. Commercial advantages. 

XXll. STATES— POPUIiATION. 

1, The United States consists of forty-six states, one dis- 
trict, four territories, and the islands annexed in 1898. 

2. Groupii^ of States. — The f ollo^ving is a convenient group- 
ing of the states and territories. 




New England States. 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, 

Middle Atlantic States. 



Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 



New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 

Southern States. 

North Carouna, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida, 

Central States. 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 



Delaware, 
Maryland, 

ViROINIA, 



Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Texas, 



Kansas, 
Iowa, 
Nebraska, 
MiomoAN, 



Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 



West Virginia, 
(District of Columbia). 



Rocky Mountain and Pacific States. 
Colorado, Nevada, 

Montana, Idaho, 

Wyoming, Utah, 

New Mexico Territory, Arizona Territory, 



Arkansas, 

Tennessee, 

Oklahoma. 



Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 



California, 
Oregon, 
Washington, 
Alaska Territory. 



Island liegiona,— Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Ouam, one 
of the Ladrones, Wake Island, and Tutuila and Manua, of the 
Samoan group, Hawaii is organized as a territory. 

The States may also be grouped as Atlantic, Gulf, Inland, Lake, and 
Pacific States. We sometimes speak of the "Valley States," mean- 
ing those in the Mississippi Valley; and the "Cotton States," 
meaning those in which cotton is the principal product. 

3. Early Colonies. — The first English colony was established 
at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. In 1620 the Pilgrims founded 
Plymouth Colony in Massachusetts. Soon afterward Maryland 
was settled by English Koman Catholics, and Pennsylvania by 
Quakers. 

The Dutch had settlements in New York, the Swedes in New 
Jersey, and the Danes in Delaware; but about 1664 these colo- 
nies became subject to the English, who proceeded to establish 
and acquire others, until their colonies numbered thirteen. 

These were Virginia, Maryland, Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New^ Hampshire, and Connecticut They are often 
called the "Old Thirteen.'* 

In 1776 they declared themselves free, sovereign, and Independent 
States, and after a seven years' war thdr IndependW"'** *«■ 
acknowledged by Great Britain. They adopted a **** 
1789, and established the government of Tb^ "^ 
America. 



POPULATION, GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRIES. 



4. Acquisition of Territory. — Additional territory has been 
acquired by the United States, mainly by purchase, liy these 
adtlitions the area of the country has been increased fourfold. 

In 1803 Loubiiana, including the western half of the Mississippi 
Valley, was purchased from the Fi"euch- 

In 1819, Florida, which had been settled at SL Augustijie by 
Spaniartls in 1565, was purchased from Spain. 

In 1845 Texiis, having previously revolted from Mexico and established 
her independence, was annexetl to the United States. 

In 1848 California) with the territory lying between it and the Rocky 
Mountains, was ceded to the United States by Mexico. In 1853 the 
southern portions of Arizona and New Mexico were purchased 
from Mexico. 

In 1867 Alaska was purchased frt^m Rus.sia. 

In 1898 Hawaii was annexed, and Porto Bico, the Philip- 
pine Islands* and Guam, one of the Ladroues, were ceded 
by Spain after the Spanish war. 

In 1900 the United States acquired Tutuila and Manun, 
islands oftheSamoan group. 

5. Inhabitants. — The inluibitant.«i of the United 
States consist largely of the descendants of English 
colonists. But nearly every country of Europe has 
contributed to swell the population. Every year 
lajrge numbers of new settlers arrive 

A censn.s is taken by the 
genei'al government of the 
United States once 
every ten years. By 
the census of 1890. 
tlie population was 
about «»,0O0.(.KH); by 
the census of 1900 it 
was 70,3 13,387. • 

6. The largest cities in the United States are: 

More than 4,000,000 iuhabilauta— New York City. 

More than l,0(H).0O0— Cliicago and Pbilndelphia.' 

More than 500,000 — St. Ijouis, Boston, and Baltimore. 

More than 300,000— Cleveland, Buffalo, San Fi-ancisco. Cincinnati, 

Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Detroit, Wa-sliington, and New Orleans. 
More than 200,000 — Newark, .Tei"sey City, Louisville, and Minneapolis. 
More than 100,000 — Providence, Indianapolis. Kansas City (Mo.), St. 

Paul, R*>clie8ter, Denver, Tolytlo, Colunibns, Worcester, Syracuse, 

New Haven, Paterson, Fall River, St. Joseph, Omaha, Los Angeles, 

Memphi.s, Scranton, and Seattle. 

Review Topics. — How mftny States and Territories in the United States? 
Divisions. Which are the " Valley States " ? The " Cotton States"? The flrsi 
English colony. The Plymouth Colony. The Roman Catholics. The Quakers. 
The Dutch. The Swedes. The Dnues. What nation acquired possession of the 
Dutch, Swedish, and Danish colonies? What were the "Old Thirteen"? What 
occurred in 1776? How was LonisiauB acqiiired? Florida? Texas? California? 
Arizona? Alaska? Hawaii? Porto Rico? The Philippine Islands? What was 
the population in 1890? In 1900? What city has more ihan 4,000,000 inhabitants? 
Which bad more than 1,000,000? Between 200,000 and 500,000? Between 100,000 
and 200.000? 

XXIIT. GOTERXMEXT. 

i, Govemment. — ^The Departments of the United States 
Government arc three: the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial, 
2. The Xiegislative Department, or Confess, consists of 
^ ard House of Representatives. 

•sed of two Senators from each State, 
^o serve six years. 

aiding officer of tlie Senate, 
la, except Hawaii. 



The House of Representatives consists of members chosen by 
th© people to serve two years. Each State sends one representa- 
tive for every 193,291 inhabitants. 

One of the members of the House of Representatives is elected to pre- 
side at its meetings, and is called the Spcalcer. 

The Laws are made by Congress, with the approval of the 
President. 

If the President does not approve of any bill passed by Cxingress, he 
may veto (refuse to sign) it, but it may still become a law by a two- 
thirds' vote of each House. 

Congress holds its .sessions in the Capitol at Washington. 

3. Executive Department. — The l*resident is the chief 
executive officer. His duty is to see that the laws are 
executed or carried out. 

The President and Vice-President are chosen for four years, by 
eleetors elected by the people. 




The Mationai CapttoL 

4. The Judicial Department coinitrises the fetleral courts. 
The Suprenu" Court consists of a Cliief-Justioe and eight Asso- 
ciate .Justices, appointed by the President, vnth. the consent of 
the Senate. 

6. State Government. — Each State has a govemment similar 
to that of the United States. 

It has a Legislature consisting of two houses, a governor elected by 
the i>eople, and a supreme court. Neither Congress nor the 
legislature of a SlAte has tlie right to make any law contrary to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Review Topics. — The departments of the Government. The Legislature. 
Who presides in the Senate? Of what does the House of Representatives consist? 
Presiding officer. What l>ody makes the laws? The President's veto. Who is 
the chief executive officer of the United Stales? Term of ofBc«, How chosen? 
The Supreme Court. How is each State governed? 

XXIV. rNDUSTRIES. 

1. Manufacturing now excels all other industries of the 
United States in the value of its products. 

Our great factories are chiefly in the cities east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and Potonuic rivers. 

The teu leading mnuulketuriug iotiii>itries are as follows: 



1. Iron and Steel goods. 

2. Machinery and Engines. 

3. Preserved Meats. 

4. Lnnil>er Products. 

5. Textile Goods. 



6. Clothing. 

7. Flour and Meal. 

6. Puiwr, I^ooks, and Newspapers. 
9. Leather and I^eather Goods. 
10. Cars and Wagons, 




POT>ITICAI. T'XITET) STATES. 



boundary ? Wliat country forms the rest ? What oc< 
On the west ? 

What States border cm the Atlantic? On the Gulf 
M-\P STUDIES.— What parallel forms a largre part of the northern The Great Lakes? What piirtly Iw.undfd by the Missh 
boundary line? What strait forms the western termination of tlie by tl»e Missouri V Partly bonlered by the HI, io ' Tl..- ljir| 
boundary 1 Starting eastward from the Lake of the Woods, trace the smallest ? 
l>iiundary to the Atlantic What tnilf and river form parts of s(mth<'rn 1 Which States are most favorably situat'Mi i<<r rKiunivt 



INDLTSTRrES OF TIIE UNITED STATES.— NEW ENGLAND STATES, MA^ ^T^Ji^jes 




i/omcMltc l'otfnnerc«i 
port, Maryland, 



BouiM Iwidctl wUti grain C^tKtoanolnl W iJ/iumt- 
ffotice the Potomac River and railroud iracka. 



2, Agriculture is the occupation of about one-fourth, the 
people of the Fnited States, and its proilucts rank next to manu- 
factures in value. The leading products north of the parallel of 36" 
north are corn, 
wheat, oats, rye. 
barley , hay , pota- 
toes, flax, hemp, 
and tobacco. 

South of thi-^ 
parallel is tlu- 
region of cotton , 
sugar, and rice. 

3- Grazing is 

the third important industry. In Texas and the States of the 
Great Plains, cattle and sheep are raised in vast nnml)ers. Other 
grazing products are the pork and woo! 
of the Central States, the wool of thf- 
Pacific States, and the milk, butter^ and 
cheese of the Middle Atlantic States, 

4. Mining is a growing industry. 
The prci'ious metals and copper arv 
found mainly in the Kock\' ^Mountain 
and Pacific States; coal and iron in the 
Appalachian and central regions. 

6. Lumbering is a greater industry in 
the United States than in any other country. It produces over 
five hundred million dollars annually. The chief forest reprions 
are in the Pacific States, the Lake States, and in the Southern 
States. 

6. The Fishing interests of the countrj-^ are important. They 
engage the attention mainly of New Etii;liiiicl« the Cliesapeake 
Bay States, the Lake States, and the Pacific States. 

7, Domestic Commerce. — The products and industries of the 
difi'erent sections of the country differ widely. This gives rise 
to a large and growing domestic commerce. This commerce is 
greatly aided by excellent transportation facilities. 

The Mississippi, with its 33 navigable tributaries, affords a cheap 
waterway for trade between the different States of the Missiasipiii 
Valley and connects them with the Gulf. The Mississippi is now 
connected with the Great Lakes by the Michigun and Illinois Canal. 

The Great L»ake8, with the Welland and other Canadian canals and 
the St. Lawrence, form a second great water route. 




Tbe Erie Canal connects the Great Lakes aiid the Hudson River, 

and forms a third water route. 
By means of these and a vast system of railroads the different parts of 

the country readily exchange products. 

8. The Foreign Commerce of the Tnitetl States is very large, 
and is steiidily growing. We import about $1,000,000,000 worth 
of merchandise, and export over $1,500,000,000. This means 
that we produce a great deal more of some things than we need 
for our own use. 

The value of our imports in 1899 was only fifty million dollars 
more than in 1889, and the value of our exports was nearly six 
hundred million dollars more than in 1889. 

Our leailing exports are cotton, breadstutfs, petroleum, meat, 
provisions, tobacco, and iron and steel ware. The demand for our 
manufactured products is steatlily increasing. 

Our lnrg:e8t oustotiiers are Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, the West Indies, 
Holland, and Canada. 

By far the greater part of our exports goes to 
Great Britain. A very important trade is 
can-ied on with the West Indies and South 
America in flour, lumber,and manufactures. 
Germany buys much of our petroleum. 



s 



Domett ic ( oiniitL.'i.c ■ A tU'trnlnnl beinf} \oudeil irith t'vt("V i 
Yatoo River. ont of Ihe tributarm 0/ lh« MiMitmippi. 

and silks from France; 



MAP STITDIES.— Between what parallels do the New Engknd 
States lie ? Which is the largest ? The smallest ? 

Maine. — What is the general slope of Maine f What lakes have 
outlets to the ses. through the Penobscot ? Kennebec ? Androscoggin ? 
The St John ? Wliat large island on the coast ? What bays ? Cape ? 
What city on Casco Bay ? Where is Bangor ? Bath ? Lewiston ? Bkl- 
deford ? What and whore is the capital ? 

New Hampshire. — What mountains in the northern part of this 
State ? Name the largest lake in this State. Describe the course of the 
Connecticut River. Where is Concord ? Nashua ? Manchester ? Ports- 
mouth ? Dover ? What is the capital ? 

Vermont. — Near what jmral lei is the northern boundaryof this State? 
What mountains traverse this State from north to south ? Throuo-h 
what rivers do the waters of Lake Champlain reach the sea ? Wliat lake 
in the northern part of the State ? What rivers in Vermont are tributary 



The leading imports are tin, iron, 
and tlry goods from England; wines, 
dry goods, and silks from France; teas and raw silk from 
China and Japan; coffee from Brazil and Java; sugar and fruits 
from the Wost Tyidips: wool from Australia; hides and 
rubber from 
South Amer 
ica. 

Re V 1 e w 
Topics. — What 
are tJie five most 
important iiidui^- 
triosof the United 
SUles? Whore i- 
eacli oarricd on 'i 
What is said of 
gntzincT' Min- -^.^ , -, r^-^^ -. , , , ^■ 

. " Domritic. Cummerce : A uihaltoack tteamer jMiaatng from Lakt Auin.! i^i 

inp t Mfinufactur- to Lake Hunn thriyuah tha "800" Canal. 

ing? Fishing? Domestic CoTiimercet The great commercial water routes? TbI 

Mississippi trmJel The Erie Canal? The Canadian canals? Describe othtr means 

of transportation. The foreigri commerce of the United States. ExiJorts. 

Imports. 




to the Connecticut ? Montpelier ? Rutland ? St. Albans ? Brattleboro ! 
Wliat is the capital ? 

Massachusetts. — What part of the State is mountainous ? Whit 
are the [irincipul peaks ? Wliat part of the State is drained by the Coi 
necticut ? By the Merrimac ? Name the capes. What bay on the eastei 
coast ? Southern coftst? What, is the capital ? Where is Lowell ? La\ 
rence ? Salem ? Lynn ? Springfield i Worcester ? Pittsfield ? Fitci 
burg-? Fall River? Taunton? Cambridge? Northampton? 

Rhode Islnnd. — What bay in the south-eastern part of tlie State? 
Wliat city at its head? What point on the coast? What is the capitalj 
Whore is Newport ? 

Connecticut. — In what direction does the surface slope? Wh^* 
cross the State? Into what do they flow? What and where ia il" 
Where is Middletown? New Haven? New Londonf 
Meriden? New Britain? Danburv? 





^^^^B Stats. 

Maiae 

New ITanipshire.. 

Vermont 

Ma.<;saohusotts. . . 
Rhode Island. . . . 
Conjjecticut 



Th4 rocky New Eniftand coati at MarbMw^, Mat*. 



Are* Id 


PopUlAtloll, 


fiqr. UJlsa. 


iSw, 


33.040 


604.400 


9,aoa 


411,588 


9.565 


348.641 


8,815 


2.805,340 


l,2.'iO 


428.556 


4.90O 


908,420 



OtpllAli. 



AngUBtn . . 

CJoncord . . , 
Montp«lier 
Boston .... 
ProTJdence 
Hartford . . , 



Ch\tt Cnum And thdr 
Populntlon. 



Portland 50,145 

Mfttichest«r... 56.987 
Burtington . . . 18,640 

Boston 560.892 

Providence 175.597 

New Baven. . . 108.027 



1. Position and Area. — The New England States are situ- 
ated in the northeastern part of the United States. The six 
taken together are not as large as Nebraska, and they are less 
than one-tiiirti the size of Texas. 

2. Coast. — The coast line of these States, esjiecially that of 
Maine, has a very jagged appearance, and a number of rocky 
islets fring© the shores — sure signs that there is no lack of deep 
water and gooil harbors. 

An irregular emist like tliut of New England is the result of a 
sinking of a rocky coa.st. This causes the water to flaw up the 
v."*lleys and the mountain ridges to become capes and lieadlands. A 
reg-iilnr coast lino on the other hand, like that of the South Atlantic 
Plain, is a result of a rising of the land. The level ocean bed be- 
comes the coast, and is usually flat and sandy. Good harbors on 
such coasts are usually at the mouths of rivers. 

3. Surface. — The surfjice of New Englan<l is rugged and liilly. 
These Stales are travei*seil from northeast to southwest by 

mountains which extend from Canada nearly to Long Island 
Sound. They are a part of the Appalachian System. Name the 
ranges. The eastern section is an upland broken by a succession 
of hills, with an occasional solitary mountain rising above the 
plateau. This is a Piedmont section. 

The mountains were once higher tlian they are now. and the Piedmont 
hills were once mountains, but they were gradually worn away. 
Some mountains, Ukf Mount Monadtiock, were of harder rock, and so 




Along the southeastern part of Maasachtisetts is a 
lands, the only coastal plain in New England, 

The White MoiintainH, after thone of Nortii Carolina, are] 

ea-st of the Rix^ky Mcnuitaiiis. Mount Wasliington, in 
shire, is 6, 203 feet high; Mount Mitchell, among the Bli 
in North Carolina, is only about 400 feet higher. 

4. Lakes and Rivers. — A marked feature of Nei 
is the great number of iVesh-water lakes scattered] 
surface. 

These were made by an ancient glacier which onc« 
entire region. As it moved toward the sea it scoured 
built dams acrfiss them with tlae rock-waste and bowlden I 
dropped in melting. The mass of material left by a melliz^ 
is called a iiiorainc. These moraines often dammed i^ll 
and changed their courses, thus forming waterfiills and 
altering the appearance of the country. 

The most important rivers are the Connecticut, navi^ 

Hartford; the Mt'rriiuac, which, with its tributaries, foi 
water-power for more factories than any other river ini 
the PciiobHcot, navigaljle to Bangor; and the Keu- 
nei>ee, navigable to Augusta. 

If we consider how close to tiie sea the hilly Piedmont 
appniachefi, we shall understand that the streams which 
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Tht Sew Lm/iaiiH t'lutraii in AtaataeJUuetit, ahoutng the Cant 



\(ounl Hvtyok*. 



View at Manckeater, N, //,, tlioui< the .l/«-r»if»ac ri»«r, 

flow thence to the sea must hR\ • > tint, with rapnd 

and falls, affording abundance of water-poiver. The 
streams have contributed to make New England the leading 
faciuring district of the country. 

6. Climate. — The winters of New England, by reasoi 
latitude, are long and cold; the summers are short and b 

The nearness of these Stfites to the sea has little effect upon ' 
mate, because the prevailing wind.s are from the land. 
current from the Arctic Ocean flows near the coast-, so that 
winds are always raw and chilly. 

6. Resources, — The most important minerals are the 

of Elaine, Now Hampshire, and Massachusetts; the slu 
marble of Vermont; and the red sandstone of Conn^ 
Metallic Ores in workable quantity are rare. 

The soil in the river valleys is fertile, but in the uplan 
not well adapted to agriculture. A 

The numerous rapid rivers, the forests, fisheries, ml 
iiarbors shape tlie leading occupations of this section. 

7. Industries. — The inhabitants of New England are 
engaged in manufacturing, commerce, shipbuilding, stow 
rvinjr. and fishinsr. 
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NKW ENGLAND STATES.-MI1>I>LE STATES, MAP STUD^^^' 



the border at Ktttery, iii r 
Maine, is one of our finest 
navy yards. 
Dover, Keene and Berlin 
have good water-power, ant] 
manufacluro coIUju g^oiDds. 
Hunavcr is tlie seat of Dart - 
inoiitli College. 

6. Vermont. — Vennont. 

(vert» (jreen; mont, moun- 
tain) , so called from the Green 
Mountains which traverse it, 
is an inland State. 

It is a fine wool-CTowinff, 
Stock-raising, and dairying country, and is specially fame<l fur its 
horses. In the production of maple sugar it excels iill other 
States. Its nianiifactures are steadily increasing, especially those 
of lumber, paper, and textiles. 

Its quarries of marble, granite, and slate are extensive and 
valuable. 

6. Cities, — Burliugtou, thf largest city, is on Lake Cham- 
plain. It is extensively engaged in the lumber trade, 

Montpelier is the capital. Barre and If nrdwtek are noted for their 
pranite works, and West Htittaiid and Proetor for marble. The 
largest scale inanufuctory iti Lite world is at St. tJuliiiMbiiry. 

7. Massachusetts. — Mas-sadiusetts, the*' Bay State," is the 
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On lli( iHviinon nrrl to thr Din 



raw materials from all parts 
of the United States and from 
foi-eigu countries. It exports 
grain, meat, and manufactured 
proiJucts. 

Boston runks fifth among^ our 
manufacturings cities. The 
leading protluots are refined 
sugar. clotliiiig, macliiuery, 
and b<Kjks. As a wool and 
leiilhf I' uuirkt'l it rauks first. 

i.'aiiiliri4ljre is the seat of 
Harvard University, the 
oldest of our higher institu* 
Lions of learning. 




most populous 
land States. It 



wealthiest and 
of the NewEng- 
ranks first in thi* 
manufacture of 
boots and shoes, 
rubber, cotton 
and woolen 
goods. In com- 
merce and wealth 
it is one of the 
most pn>niincnt. .. , 

* Maktno noli'i ulrrruurr nl Ihf OarlidTu ■ 

^ i^ • A • Proridmct. Rhode Inland. 1, Shaii'm 

O. C 1 1 1 e 8.-^ roliert akich tirett Ihr ttlvrr ban into »>■< ■ - 

Boston is the capital of Mass^iehusetts, and 
the largest and most important city of New 
England, It is distinguished for its places of historic interest. 

Boston has a splendid harbor and is the center from which the chief 
railroiids of New England radiate. Its imp<jrts rank in value next to 
those of New York. It receives cotton, wool, hides, coal, and other 



The largest manutacturingestablisliments for cotton and woolen 
goods are at Lowell, Fall River, and New Jiedford. Lawrence 
leads in woolens. Lyuii, Haverhill, and Bruc-ktou lead in boots 
and shoes; Worcester in textile machinery, wire rope, and 

woolens. 

At Sprliiyrfield is an armory of the United States where rifles for the 
public service are made. Httl.voke manufactures paper andrtextiles. 
North Adams and Pittsfield make te.\tiles, paper, and macliiuery. 
Tauutou is noted for the nianufactutx* of locomotives, cotton, ma- 
chinery, and Britannia ware. Gloucester is the chief Ashing port 
of the United States. 

9. Bhode Island.— Rhode Island is the smallest, but one of 
the most densely populated States, It is largely engaged in 
manufacturing cotton and worsted goods, machinery, firearms, 
jewelry, silverware, and rubber goods. 

10. Cities. — Providence, the s<}cond city in New England, 
and also the State capital, has a large commerce and ex- 

tensive manufac- 
tures of worsteds, 
jewelry, machin- 
iTV, silverware, 
and cotton gowls. 
It is the seat of 
ISrown Univer- 
sity. 

Newport is 

beautiftdlj situated 

finest harbore iu 

and is noted as a 

k»u^n dttoraUno a silver m»t ,> .^ ^^. tucket ha* 

It inannfaclures textiles and 
thread; W4muK(»eket, worsteds; and Central Falls, cottons. 




on one of the 
New England, 
summer i-esurt. 
the oldest cotton mill in the United Sates. 



MAP STUDIES.— Between what parallels do these States lie? 
Which State is most mountiiiunus ? Which border on the Great Lakes? 

New York. — What mountains in this State ? What lakes form part 
of tl»e boundary ? What rivers? What celebrated falls ? 

Describe thecourseoftheHudson. The Genesee. The Black. What lakes 
are drained by the Oswego River ? How do llieir waters reach the sea ? 

What lake separates New York and Vermont ? Wliei-e is Lake 
Get>rge ? Tretiton Falls ? What two islands belong to New York (see 
small maps)? Where is New York City ? Name it-s divisions. Where is 
YouUers? Poughkeepsie ? What and where is the capital ? Wliere is 
Buffalo ? What canal connects Buffalo and Albany ? 

New JertMjy. — What portion of this Slate is mountainous? What 
river forms the western boundary f What hiiv the southern ? Where is 



Sandy Hook ? What caf>e at the southern extremity of the State ? Wltai 
and where is the capital? Describe Newark; Jersey City; Paterson. 

Pennsjlvauiu,— What pandlcl forms the northern boundary ? What 
river the ea.storn ? What lake borders the northwestern corner ? What j 
large river crosses this State and tlows into Chesapeake Baj' ? Wh:d part 
of the State is traversed by m<tunliiin ranges ? 

Tlirt^ugh what part of the State dws the Allegheiny River flow ? The 
Monongahela ? Wliere do tliey unite? Wliat two cities at their junction? 
Where is the Delaware Water Gap ? Where is Fliihulelphia ? What ia 
said of Harrisburg ? Scranton ? Reading i Lancaster ? Erie ? 

Routes of Travel. — How would you go by steamboat from New 
York to Albany ? Fi-om New York to Philadelpliia ? How do steaznen 
enter the Sound from New York ? Whrit is the Exist River ? 
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MIDDLE ATLAin^IC STATES; GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



11. Connecticut. — Connecticut ranks first in the manufacture 

of ammunition and cutlery and makes also much rubber, elastic 
and silk g-oods, and hosiery. More than half the plated and Bri- 
tannia ware, and most of the pins and clocka used in the United 
States, are made here. 

It is largely engaged in the coasting trade. 

The valley of the Connecticut is the most fertile portion of the 
State, and is noted for its fine tobacco crops. 

12. Cities. — Hartford, the capital, is at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Connecticut, and is the center of large insurance and 
manufacturing interests. New Haven, the " City of Elms," on 
Long Island Sound, is the seat of Yale University, one of our 
oldest and most famous etlucational institutions. 

Bridgeport is extensively eugagtjd in maixufacturiug sewing- 
machines; New Loudou, in the manufacture of silk goods and 
machinery. 

Norwicli is a center of cotton manufacture; Waterbury makes 
clocks, watches, and brass ware; Merlcleii, siher-plated ware; New 
Britain, hardware; nanbitrj' as a hat maiiufacturiug city ranks 
first in the United States; Wllliniantic is noted for thread and 
textiles ; Portland, for its quarries of red sandstone. 

Review Topics. — The largest New England State. Its chief manufactut^B. 
Describe Bangor, Portland. The importjint manufacturing towns. Augusta. 
Bath. What is New Hampshire of t«n called? Coast-line. Principal industries. 
Concord. Manchester. Naslius. Dover. Keene. Portsmouth. Where is 
Dartmouth College? Important industries of Vermont. Its chief cities. The 
rank of Massachusetts in fisheries; man ii fact ures: commerce ami wealth. De- 
Bcribe Boston. Cambridge. Describe Worcester, Springfield. Lynn. New 
Bedford. Taunton. Which is the smnUest State? In what engftged? Locnt^i 
Newport, I>escrJbe Providence. What does Connecticut manufacture? Noted 
crop of the Connecticut Valley. Describe Hartford. New Haven. Bridgeport, 
New London. Portland. Other manufacturing; towns in Connecticut. 

XXVll. Mir>Dl,E ATLAXTIC STATES. 



climate and more varied agricultural productions. The two sec* 
i tions dififer also in many of their leading pursuits. 

New York alone is nearly tkree-fourtlis the size of all the New England 
States put together ; while all the Middle Atlantic States united are 
ab<:)ut two tbii-ds the size of Texas. 

2. Coast.— The coast-line of the Middle Atlantic States is 
remarkably indented. Its harbors are among the l>est on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

3. Surface. — Land that is formed of the rock waste that the 
rivers have brought down from the moimtains is called alluvial. 
Level land that has been at one time the bed of the sea is called a 
marine piaiu. 

The seaboard of the Middle Atlantic States, and of all the 
country to the southward, is partl^^ alluvial and partly marine, 
and both together form the Coastal Plain. 

The line where the Coastal Plain joins the Pietlmont is marked 
by falls and rapids, as those of the Delaware at Trenton, the 



New York 

New Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Mani'land 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



Are* In 

Sfir.Mll*t, 



49,170 

7.815 

45.ai6 

2,050 

12.210 

70 

43.450 

24.780 



riopulAUon, 

not. 



7.268.894 
1.888.669 
6,802,115 

184.735 
1.188.044 

278.718 
1.854.184 

058.800 



C«pltala. 



Albany 

Trenton . . . 
Harrisburg. 

Dover 

Annapolin, . 

Richmond . 
Charleston . 



Chief Cafmiuid Ihflr 
T'oimlalJoit. 
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I -Uer (riifi, uiure tkf fifiawate Hit>er fidjs lU utjj/ l/iroui/h Ihe moiiuloin*. Il,t 
< ■[>», all on the mtnt levd, ahow that 0<tt region warn onca a plateau IhrouaK which 

/ hftee te^n cut by tiu ttretim. 

1, Position and Area.— The Middle Atlantic States embrace 

nine degrees of latitude. They e.xtend several degrees farther 

the south than the New Enfjland States, and have a milder 



New York... 3.487.202 
Newark. ... 248,070 
Philatle]phia.l,29S,6»7 
Wilmington . 78,508 
Baltimore . . . 508.057 
Washington . 278,718 
Richmond. . . 85.050 
Wheeling . . . 38,878 



Tht tail Une al li^cltrnvnti, Va., where the Jame* River plunges from the Piedmonl PlaU>iit 
to the Coaaud Plain. Tin rocks are (praniu and are the remairu of an old mountain rano* now 
warn down. 

Schuylkill at Philadelphia, the Patuxent near Baltimore, the 
Potomac near Washington City, tho liiippahannock at Fredericks- 
burg, and the James at Richmond. This line is often called the 
Fall Line. 

Beyond the Coastal Plain and beginning at the Fall Line is the 
Piefliuoiit, a brojul and fertile strip of rolling and hilly country 
which, like the Piedmont plateaus of New England, was once 
very high mountainous country, but has been worn down. 

Next we have the Mountain region crossed from northeast to 
southwest by the Blue Ridge, the AUeghenies, and other ranges 
of the Appalachian system. 

In New York are the Adirondack and Cat»kill Mountains which 
are outlying spurs of the Appalachians. The former contains the 
loftiest peaks in this group of States, of which Mt. Marcy is the 

highest. 

4. Drainage. — The Middle Atlantic States are divided by the 
mountains into two slopes, one of which inclines toward the 
southeast, and carries the drainage into the Atlantic Ocean; 
and the other to the northwest, with drainage both into the 
Great Lakes, by numerous small streams, and into the Gulf of 
Mexico through tho Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

5. Rivers and liakes. — The principal rivers of the eastern 
slope are the HucIhoh, one of the most important water routes 
to the sea; the Delaware, the Stisqiielianiia, the Pototnae, 
and the James. On the western slope are the Allegrheny, the 



Mtmou^ulielo, and the Cireat Kauawha, all of which enter the 
Ohio. 

The Hudscjii. the Delaware, the Susquelianna, the Potomac, and the 
James rivei"S huve cut gaps iii tlie mountains on their way to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The scenery about such wator-tfaps is often very- 
wild and grand. The rivers are navigable up to the Fall Line. 

The lakes are chiefly in the State of New York. 

The FnllH of Niaisrartv, over which the water of the Great Lakes de- 
scends on its way to t)ie Atlantic, are jMirtly within this State. 

6. Climate. — The Oulf Streuin sweeps close to the shores of 
the MiiUUe Atlantic States, and the winds from the sea temper 
their climate. Their nortliern section has a tenijierature similar 
to that of New England; the southern is much wiinner. 

7. Minerals. — Most of these States are rick in iron. Coal 
abounds in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Virginias; zinc in 
New Jersey and Virginia; salt in New York and West 
Virginia; and petroleum in Pennsylvania, New York, 
and West Virginia. 

8. Pursuits and Products. — The leading pursuits 
are agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and com 
merco. The milder climate and richer soil of this 
section make agriculture more proti table than in New 
England. 

The grains, orchard fruits, berriets, and ganien 
vegetables do well in all these States. 

!<1 <>ity )wtpiTlrih*nn of this 



Still, so great is t 
aectiou. and 
also of New 
England, in 
compa rison 
.villi their ru- 
ral population, 
that as we pass 
in review State 
after Stivtf. 
from Maine to- 
ward the 
south, we fiud 
none of them 
producing 
cornand wheat 
enough for 
its own con- 
sumption until 
we come to 
Mar vl a ud. 
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The3Ii<l(IloStatt'.s, like New England, buy enormousquanti ties of food 
products for the inhahitrint:^, and raw materials for the manufactures. 
Most of the 
railways and 
canals which 
traverse our 
great agricul- 
tu]*aland min- 
ing regions 
bring their 
freight to tl 
sfsaboardcili'. 
of this section 
for export, 
All this, com- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

/v.! s tifatol iionin. rolitil iitid 

'■lit ■■ '■ ■ thrrf tcutjtht ciilUil Uooma. 

Thf bU'iy/H n nrr ntjtiifi hfotcii iirnt lukin to 
the great rait mill u-hifre thru arr rotltd 
mlo aterl mils. Thin cut »hout une ol the 
ToUina mUlt. 

hined with the great trade 
caused by the Side of her nuuiu- 
f.'jctures, makes a vast com- 
merce. 

The exports, which incUide 
articles from all sections, ai'e 
cotton, wheat, fliKir, corn, 
tobacco, live stock, {(ctro- 
leum, and manufactured 
goods. 

Review To|>ie«.— Name the 

Compare 

willi New EnglHrid. I)e.si.'ribi' the 

Define ulluvial toiintrv. Describe the CoustaJ Piaiii. 



Jl.j IX .1 Irti.iix uj LiLitol tnuldg, inio iibnA 

Ihv mdleii nlvti >a drawn from Ute cfinvert- ■».. i n ,.• .• ,j'. . 
«-r*. Aa tt cool* Ihe mold it removed a tui ^iida\e AtlnntlC .StfttCS. 
'IN ingot of aleel rcmaitn. 



TliiS State pro- •''"^>'*y *'"■' '"^"'' I'nttOuru. llie iron it nutted m tke }ur,uw. [ 

' _ cnrt callvd livllfi, rolled to the mirrr whtrt U «* treaUd. and tktn f>oured itiitt /A«i 



ooust-Uiie. Ilttrbors. 
The Piedmont Hegion. What MountHins traverse these States? Descritw 
the slope of these States. Name the principal rivers of each. Descrilje 
the water-gaps. The lakes. Niagara FhIIs. The ch'niate. The mineral 
] nod Uft ions. The agricultural productions. Which State produces bread- 
stuffs eiiotijifh for home use ? What are the i-hief crops of each Stale? 
The principal manufactures. What States rank first in manuiacturiug? 
Describe the coiaiuerce. Exports. 

XXVIII. NEW YOUK, XEW JERSEY, AND 
PENNSYLVANIA 

1. New York. — Xew York, the " Empire Sfctte, *' ranks 

lirst among the Sttites in wealth, population, manufactures, 
and commerce. 
The climate of AVestem New York is tempered by the 



.if ,„tui,ttir Lakes, which modifv the west winds as thev sweep over 



duces corn and converltr. Thtt <-ut thaws n eoniMTln- rfidy to bi load^' uUh meU'^ iron Irorn them. ThlS Dart Of the State liaS, mOreOVeF. a fertile Soil. 

» . , ,, t"' mixrr neur by m the center. H A*n il 1» loaded Ihe converter M turned to r ' ' 

WneiU lO sen. that a st,iniU n» the „th,T two Cont>rrtrr(i. lliU iii> i« lorctid through the melted Tf i- tht*rt^ff\r*Pi n fitlft n »»>i/>nltniTil />rinnfrv Wh«nt ntivn 

iron, uh^ch r,n»r, it to uhito heal, imrn.no out all the impuruusaand conwT/.,w ^^ " merciore a Dno agiicmiuroi counLr\ . » ncat, com, 
The hay and i'Jm'./'^^L w :n;t'„/77,:."Ai."' "" """^ "' "" "^"^ poarfia^a,. ^^^^^ ^^^ hardier orchard fruits flourish here. 

New York is famous for its butter, hay, hops, and grapes. 
The chief nn'neral rt^sources of this State are its salt springs and 
iron ores. It has also valuable oil wells and mineral springs. 

The falls and rapids of Niafrara have a descent of aljH:»tit 300 feet. They 
therefore show that Lake Erie is ou a terrace 300 feet above Liike On- 
tario. The stnuller lakes are situated on the sanie terrace with Ltike 
Erie, consequently the rivei-s. which carry the water of tliese lakes 
into Ijike Ontario, have either to leap precipices or to desi^end by 
rapids in oi-der to escape from this terrace. Their falls afford fine 
water-power. 

2. Cities. — New York is the largest and richest city in 



wool cro]->s and the dairy products of Ne\v York and Pennsyl- 
vania are very large. 

Yirginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland produce and export 
large quantities of tobacco. 

Mauufacturln^ is the leading industry in these States, as in 
New England. The principal manufactures are iron and steel 
and a great variety of articles made from these — clothing, silk, 
woolen and cotton goods, flour, and farming machinery. 

New York and Pennsylvania rank first among the States in 
manufacturing. 
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The '.':-':i.- •■! A ''u' York conaMtt* of the Hudton nifr, Ihr Knul rurr.ntirl llii- h-n-i in tihich thrri mttl ■}! I'lr ^••ulh'-r-u i tul ,,/ rht in'-fi'l. Th;% ;■ ' 'i»t rurr lookintj lij>i 'ini 

Brooklwn. t'hf lontf , white buildingi are picri uhrre thtit lit; an the nhorr are trarfhinifin whcrr y,HHi* nrc sliiTfH Ihe !erriibi)al j« cumitia I- ' ■• Mail i>lr€cl. Thr firti 

tteamthip on uour right gott to Ihe BahamJi$, the nfjrl to Cuba; next come Iht Mallory Lint tleamert. Near the Brooklyn Bridge are piert of tteamboult laihng for cUitM on Long Inland 
Sound. MoMi of the tteamer pier* are on the Hudton riv«r. 
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America, and is second only to London among the great cities of 
the world. It coniprises live boroughs, the most important of 
which are Manhattan (old New York) and Brooklyn, which are 
connected by the largest suspension bridges in the world. 

In manufactures New York mnks tirst among our cities, and 
her commerce is nearly ecjual to that of all the other parts of the 
country put together. 

TLo loading exports from New York are grain and flour, meat and 
dairy products, iron and steel goods, and ix-troleiim. The imports 
are mainly raw su^r, coffee, textile goods, tobacco, and every sort 
of manufactured wares. 

There are many ereat banks and trust companies in the city 
which have in them 
hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 
This money is usetl 
to carry on com- 
merce andtoestab- 
11 sh great enter- 
prises in all parts of 
the United States 
This makes lN"ew 
York one of the 
great money cen- 
ters of the world. 

It is the seat of Columbia University and the 
University of the City of New York. 

Albany, the capital of the State, is a great 
lumber market, and has car shops and foundries. 

It is at the hvad of navigation on the Hudson and at 
the mouth of the Erie and Champlain Canals. 

3. Builiilo, at the western end of the Erie 
Canal, is a leading lake i>ort and depot for grain, 
cattle, sheep, and lumber. It has extensive man- 
ufactures and a large commerce on the Lakes. 

Rochester, on the Genesee, and Oswego, at the mouth of the 
Oswego River, possess line water-power. Cameras, lenses, cloth- 
ing, and boots and shoes are the leading products of Rochester, 
hardware, hosiery and knit goods of Oswego. In and near 
Rochester are renowned nurseries of fruits and flowers. Syracuse 
manufactures hardware, machinery, and clothing. 
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From the salt springs near Syi-acuse, and the salt works in the 
trict of Warsaw, nearly one-fourth of the annual salt product of 
United Stiites is obtained. Utiea manufactures textiles, Kclien4 
tady, locomotives, 
Tr«»y niakos collars and cuffs and has enormous laundry works. Its 

Polytechnic School is one of the best. 
Saratoga is celebrated for its mineral springs. 

The country lK)itioring ni>on the Hudson is in a high state of improl 

meat. Handsome houses aud beautiful grounds meet the eye at every 

turn, and lend enchantment to the scenery. Nt'wburg and Poiigli- 

kccpsie are manufacturing cities. The United States Mihtary 

Academy is at West Point on the Hudson, and Vassar College, a 

noted college for women, is at Poughkeepsie. 

Yonkers is noted for carpets and rugs; Biiighiviiiton, cigars and 

shoes; Elliiiirii, fire engines, iron wares, and knit 

go^xls; Auburn, harvesting machinery; and 

Waitcrtowu, air-brakes and carriages. 

4. New Jersey. — The greater part of New 
Jersey lies within the very productive Coastal 
Plain of the Atlantic seaboard, and has a mild 
climate. It is, therefore, specially atlaptetl to 
agriculture. The faniis are largely devoted to 
market gardening, and supply New York and 
Philadelphia with fruits and vegetables. 
The Stat© is ricli in minc» of iron and zinc, 

and in deposits of 
marl, a kind of 
earth used for 
fertilizing. 

This State ranks 
first in the manu- 
facture of sewing 
machines and silk 
goods and in the 
dying of textiles, 
and second in the 
refining of petro- 

a>.d u uh^U^H^.L In.uS.l ih-i: ICUm. 

6. Cities. — Newark, the largest city, is noted for its manufac- 
tures of India rubber, leather goods, clothing, jewelry, chemicals, 
and hats. Paterson is celebrated for railway locomotives and 
silk goods; Camdeu for its dry docks. Jersey City and Ho- 
boken, at the mouth of the Hudson, are largely engaged in ship- 
ping and manufacturing. 
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Princeton is theaeai of Princeton Uni- 
versity, one of the mrvst celebrated 
educational iastitutious in the United 
States. 

Trenton has extensive iron works and 
potteries. EUzttbctb manufaottnis 
sewing machines and builris ships 
New Brunswick has larj^e rubber 
works, Atlantic City, (Jape May, 
Long Branch, and A»l>ury I*ar 
are noted sununer ivsorts. 




firat pitiurt ni the lop o/ the pao* *>tow» the ailk beina wounJ from th* 
thnad ittto AanJba m> thai ii enn be di/ed. Th* next ahow Iht threadt 
Mmo miadeinto warp far uf«tnng. The third »howt the Jacquard Loom, 
wAtM iMarM tha broauUd ailk. 

6. Pennsylvania. —Pen nsy Ivania, the " Key- 
stone State," is the leaxling mining State in the 
Union. It supplies more than lialf the coal and 
petrolenm, and snielts, though it does not mine, 
about half the iron ]>roduecd in the United States. 

The coal of Pennsylvania is the chief article of fuel usetl 
throughout the ^liddle Atlantic and New England States for 
domestic purposes, for smelting, and for the protkiction of 
steam power. Anthracite coal is fouml in the eastern part of 
the State, and bituminous in the 
western. 

The petroleum of Pennsylvania 
is extensively used for fuel, for 
lamps, and for the lubrication of 
machinery. It is one of our 
chief articles of ex|>ort, and is 
sent in ships fitted with tanks to 
nearly all parts of the world. 



)opulation, and one of the first in manufactures and com- 
merce. Its greatest manufactures are iron, niachinery, 
refined sugar, carpets and rugs, cotton and %voolen goods, 
and leatlier, all of which are extensively exported. It is 
the greatest coal depot in the Unitetl States. 

It is celebrateil for its aiedical schuolH and academies, its charitable 
institutions, and its liistonp buildiiifrs. Hei"o is tlie Old Btate 
House where the ]>ecJaration of lndci»cii«iciicc was signe*!, 
.July 4. 1776. 

PittslAirg, the second city in tlie Stale, and Allejflieiiy City, 
now united with Pittsburg', are at the head of the Ohio Hiver. Both 
are extensively engaged in manufacturing iron and glass. Petroleum 
and bituininous coal are sent out in vast quantities. Erie 
is the I tkf! port of the State. It ships, coal and iron. 
WillianJsi»ort is a great hunber market. Lancaster 
is an important tobacco market. 

The flourishing cities of Scranton, Reading* Wilkes- 
Barre, and Pottsville are in the coal region, and are 
all engagerl in iron and steel industries and the coal 
trade. Harrisburg, the caijital, is largely int-erested in 
the manufacture of iron. Altooua has the largest car 
^^ shops in the State; •Itjlinstown makes stWfl and hard- 

^1^ ware; Allentown, steel and silk goods; McKeewport, 

steel and lumber; Chester, cotton and worsted goods, 
steel, and hardwai-e. 

Review Topics. — now does New York rank in wcftlth, in 
populnlioM. in comiBfroe. in manufactures? For what prothicts 
is New York fumed ? What are its minerals T How inucli 
higher is Lake Erie tiniin Lake Ontario? Describe New York City. 
Albany. Buffalo, liocliester. Oswego. Troy. The Hudson. 
West Point. Why is New Jersey adapted to agricuUtire? Whiit 
nre its minerals? Descrilw Newark and Palerson. Jersey City. 
Iloboken. Princeton. Trenton. In what does Penn.«!ylvaTiiii 
excel? How much imn does she produce? Coal? PetroJeum? 
Manufactures? Important agricultural products? Describe Philadelphia. I'itts- 
burg. Allegheny City. Reading, Pottsville, Scranton, and Wjlkes-Uarre. What 
lA the capital ? 

XXIX. BET^AWARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, AND 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Delaware.— Belaware lies altogether in the Coastal 

Plain. It is poor in minerals, 
iitit rich in soil, and favored 



The crude oil is pumped from the 
wells to the .seabourd and hike 
cities through 



iron pipcM, 

which there are several thousand nr»s of an eauU. 
miles. They spread through the oil region like a vast network. 
Some of the wells, when fii-st bored, yielded sevei-ul thousand barrels 
each day. The yield afterwards became leas. 

Ill nianufocture^, Pennsylvania ranks as the second State in 
the Union and leads all the rest in the making of carpets and 
rugs, glass, iron and steel, leather, and the refining of petroleum. 

The soil and climate are well adapte<l to agriculture. The 
crops of grain and tobacco, as well as the grazing productSs are 
very important. 

7. Cities. — Pbtladvlphta is the third city in. the country in 




f JiskiHi/ gold eaoiei in tM fhiUulrlfilna tnmt 
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with a moderate climate. 

It is therefore a fine fruit .i. Mni^no O'e d,»kf ir,io a<M fugUt t>u tiamp- 

me them %i>iO> tht Kefi dtot. 

country, and is s]»ecially famed 

for its peaches, ^fany people are employed in supplying the 
markets of Philatlelphia, New York, and Baltimore with fruits 
and vegetables. 

Wilmlnfrton, the principal city, is extensively engaged in man- 
ufacturing gunpowder, locomotives, railroa<l cars, paper, and 
flour, and in building steel and iron steamships. 



Dover is the capital. New Ca«tle has extensive fruit-caQning 
industries. 

2. Maryland. — The peninsula between the Delaware and 
Cbesai>eake Bays belongs in part to Delaware, in part to i[ary- 
land, and in part to Virginia. It rises but little above the sea 
level, and is without mountains, lying wholly within the Coastal 
Plain. The winter climate of this '* Eastern Shore,'"' as it is 
called* is one of peculiar mildness, due to the waters around it. 

Tobacco, fruit, and grain are leading agricultural products. 

The western part of the State is crossed by ranges of the Ap- 
palachians, which abound in coal, the mining of which, therefore, 
constitutes an important industry in this part of the State. 



JiaitUnort.— rhe oytterjittt U'McA Mngt iKtJaiuvan c^/ f^/a u^r cq Ut* city. 

Chesapeake Bay is remarkable for its tish and pame. The oysters, 
shad, and herring' obtained in Che.sapeake Bay add millions of dollars 
a year to the wealth of Die State. Its canvas- back ducka, terrapin, and 
oysters are unsurpassed. 

From the oyster-beils of this bay the West is largely 8iipplte<l. Fish- 
ermen obtiiin the oysters from the bed of the bay with Icmg-handled 
rakes culled tongfs. 

S. CitieB. — Baltimore is one of the most important coinmer- 
oial and manufacturing centers. It manufactures clothing, to- 
bacco, canned goods, iron and steel, and tltmr, and has a large 
wholesale trade. Its chief exports are grain, Hour, cattle, lard, oil, 
and petroleum. 

Its position near the head of Chesape^'ike Bay and the fact that railroads 
connect it directly with the leading c^nnniercial cities of the MLs- 
BiBsippi Valley make it one of the important outlets for the pi-oducts 
of tliat region. Lines of steamers connect it with dumeatic and 
foreign ports. 

Baltimore is the seat of JoliuH Hopkins UiitverHlty and L>oyola 
Collegfe. 

Annapolis is the capital of the State, and the seat of the United States 



MAP STUDIES.— Name the States on this map. What parts are 
mountainous 7 Which State has no sea-coast ? What States nearly in- 
close Chesapeake Bay ¥ 

Delaware. — Has Delaware any mountains or large rivers ? Within 
what region, then, does it wholly lie ? What bay and river form the 
eastern boundary ? What is the capital of the State, and where is Wil- 
mington f New Castle ? 

Mar>iand. — Describe the surface of the western part. The eastprn 
part. What river separates Maryland fi"om Virg'tnia and West Virginia i 
What great bay divides thia State ? What important river enters the 
head of this bay 7 

What large city near the mouth of the Putapseo river (see small 
map) t What is the capital i Where is Frederick f Hagerstown ? 

District of Columbia. — What river forms the southwestern bound- 
ary of the District ? What iiiij>ort4int city is located here ? 

Virginia. — What mountain i-auge traverses Virginia ? What ranges 
on the western boundary ? What mountains divide Virginia and Ken- 




Naval Academy. Cuuiberluud, in the coal regions, has exten- 
sive manufactures of iron and steel. 
HagerMtowu manufactures automobiles, organs, lumber, furniture, 
and vehicles. Frederick ia also a manufacturing town. 

4. District of Columbia. — The District of Columbia, so called 
in honor of Colundjus, enibruccil originally an area of KH» scpiare 
miles. It was ceded in 17S)o to the Unitetl States, in part by Vir- 
ginia and in part by Maryland, for the purpose of establishing here 
the seat of the General Government. 

In 1846 Congress ceded back to Virginia her portion, so that now the 
District coutains only abuut seventy square nnles. 

It is governed by three Commissioners appointed by Congress. 

6. Waslilngton, the seat of government of the Unite<l States, 
is situated in the District, on the Potomac river. The site was 
selected by General Washington, and it is now^ one of the hand- 
somest capitals in the world. 




WhUe llnutt and {Jruundt. The t'apUol U in the distance. 

Its most inifiortniit luililte I>iiildingi9 are : The Capitol ; the Con- 
gressional Library ; the Treasury ; the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments; the White House, the home of the President ; the Smith- 
sonian Institution ; the National Museum ; the Agricultural Depart- 
ment ; th* Patent Office ; the Observatory. The Washington 
Monument is 555 feet high, 

6. Virginia. — Virginia, the oldest of the " Original Thirteen," 
is sometimes called the " Old Dominion." It has nearly the same 
area as Pennsylvania. 

The Allegheny Mountains and the Blue Kidge cross the State 
nearly parallel to each other. The country lying between them, 
varying in breadth from 30 to 70 miles, is the celebrated Valley 
of Virginia. It is the garden-spot of the State- 



tucky ? What river forms the northern boundary if How does the east- 
ern portion of Virginia ditFer from the western ? What great bay inter- 
sects the eastern part of Virginia ? What two ca|)es at its entrance ? 
What rivers enter this bay ? What three rivers break through the Blue 
Ridge? What ia the capital ? Descriije Lynchburg; AtexandHa; Fred- 
ericksburg; Staunt<.jn; Wijichester; Danville; Le.xiiigton. 

West Virgrinia. — What rivers form the western boundary ? What 
rivers flow into the Ohitt f What is the principal river in the State ? 
What is the only river rising in this State and flowing inti> the Alliuific ? 
Where diics it hreak through the Blue Kidge t What river joins it here ? 
What is the capital of the Sttite, and where 1 Where is Wheeling i 
Parkersburg? Martinsburg ? Huntington? 

Routes of Travel. — On what bodies of water would you sail in 
going fi*om Baltimore to Philadelphia ? How would you go in a steam- 
boat from Washington to Bicbmond ? Norfolk to Wilmington ? An- 
napolis to Fredericksburg ? Wheeling to Charleston t Wliat mountain 
ranges would you cross in going by rail from Richmond to LcjuisviUe ? 
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rii«' Luray Ca%*e8, whicli rival the Mam- 
mouth Cave of Keutucky in n^randeur. 
Weyer'sCttvo.imd the Ntttural lJri<lg:e, 
with its singular utx'hway of rt>ck, ttrv nil 
iu this vnlley, and are objects of tri-pfit 
interest to tourists. 

Numerous rivers rise in the mountains and 
flow across the State into the Atluntic, 
Many of them, in the upper parts of thoir 
courses, furnish wnter-iMnver. 

Virginia is rich in coal, iron, manga- 
nese, and zinc, and is the third State in 
the proiliiction 
of toliacco. The 
other agricul- 
tural products 
are corn, wheat, 
live stock, dairy 
products, and 
vegetables. 

It shares with 
Maryland the 
oyster - beds of 
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irfjniia T'le Lower cut thou'it 

7|-H i A. i yj _ Iht niffl franufwork of the ship trhich is upart the " uhii/m." The »«cotui 
. V^lbloD. cut Khow» the name ahiprea/iy for launcAing. W ken tht prop* art knocktd 

I il o^ Ute thip Mtidet daifn Iht u-nu» into the waier. Afterward the machin- 
KlC'hinonCl, tlie «rv u put in at\d the v^utl finithed. 

capital and largest city, has extensive tobacco factories, flour mills, 
large foundries, machine shops, and locomotive works. It is the 
chief railroad center of the State. 

Norfolk is the principal seaport, and has an important com- 
merce. Its harbor is not surjiaased in the Uniteti States. At 
Portsmouth is a navy yard of the United States. 

Petersburg, LjTiehlJwrg-, and Danville are important tobacco mar- 
kets and manufacturing cities. Ktutiiokeisa center of iron and steel 
manufacture^!. 

Newi>ort New.s has great shipyards, where the largest steel battle- 
ships, cnxi.sej*s. and nierchant ships are built. It is also an important 
sliippiiiL'" piirt- 



A titui of tht harbor of N<irfoik, fhowiiya Ittr ' ■ ■.,!,:,{ ,i tth lruu« nh<i vmtiahlt* 

brought in fur nhipment to ^'tiiihern markcU- 

Alexandria, near Wa.shington, is a place of considerable trade. The 
University of Virginia, one of our most noted seats of learning, is 
at CliarlotteMville. 3It. Vernon, a beautiful spot on the Potomac, 
was the liotue of \Va.shingt4>n. 

8. West Virginia. — In 1803 the north \vestern portion of the 
'*01d Dominion" wjis organized as a septirate State under the 
name of West Virginia. 

The mountains of this State abound in iron and coal i the 



forests yi^y^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ timber. In the 
valleys ^|»p ^yjj. jjprings^ petroleum Avells, 
anil nuneml waters. Among the last 
are the celebrated White Sulphur Springs. 
Manufactures (if iron and steel are the 
must important industries, and luniljer, 
soft coal, and petroleimi are important 
[uxxiucts. 

9. Cities. — Wlieeling, on the Ohio, 
is the largest city. It is surroundetl by 
hills richly stored with bituminous coal, 
and is largely engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel and 
tobacco. 

Charleston, on the Kanawha Itiver, is the capital. It is the 
center of the coal and lumber tratle. 

Parkersburg, in the oil region, has large petroleum refineries. 




A coal breoJtrr in Wrtt Virginia. The conl comet from tht tninet \f\ Tna**e$ ol 
It 14 hert cru4hed, cleaned, and graded in nut. It then drop* mto oa>« uhich carr), 
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Revie^v Topies.— The surface and soil of "Delaware. Its productions. 
Manufactures of Wilminpton. The capita!. Of what p.^ninsula does Maryland 
occupy a part? Chief Produets. Describe Baltimore: Annapolis; Cumberland; 
Frederick; District of Columbia. How governed? Describe Washington. Wbst 
is Virginia sometimes called? What mountains cross this Stale? Describe tba 
Valley. The caves. The rivers. Minerals. Prodiietious, Oyster-beds. De- 
.scribc Richmond. Norfolk. Portsmouth. Newport News. Petersburg, 
Lynchburg. Roanoke. Alexandria. Charlottesville. Mt. Vernon. West 
Virginia. Products. Describe Wheeling. Charleston. Parkersburg. 
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North CaniHna.. . 


53.250 
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Culiiiiibia. .... 


Cliurlfston . 


. 5r..H07 




59,475 
58,080 
52,250 


3,216.^^1 

550.690 

1.828.697 


Atlanta 

Tallaha:<»>e . . . 
MoKtpoiuery. . 


Atlanta 

Jacksonville.. . 
Mobile 


. NO. 873 


Florida 


. 2t*A2» 


Aliibnina 


- 38.4» 


Mis.'sissippi 


46.810 


1.551.270 


Jacksion. 


Vjfkaburg . . . 


. 14.834 


Louisiana. ....... 


48,720 


L381.625 


Hatwu riouge. . 


New Orleans... 


.287.104 


Texas 


205,780 


3.048.710 


Austin 


San Antonio... 


. 58.831 


Arkansas 


53.850 


1.311,564 


Little Rot-k... 


Liltlf K-K-k... 


. 3ii,m 


Tennesijiee 


42,0o0 


2.0?0,fi10 


>ra.<4hville 


M«Mup)iis 


-102,320 


Oklalioma 


70,430 


790.301 


Guthrie 


Olvliilioma City 


1U.087 



1. Position, Size, and Population. — The Southern States lie 
between the parallels of 2"* ami 37' north. They einhnice about 
tJie same breadth of latitude as the Middle Atlantic and the Kenf 
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SOUTITKRX STATES, 



£A8TEIIN DITI8IOS. 



MAP STUDIES.— Between what parallels of latitude 
orrj tlifstj i^tatcs situated? TVIiat two fonn the northern 
boundary? What States border on the Atlantic OrcanY 
On the Ciiilf of Mexico? The Mississippi River? Which 
State has the longest coast-line f Which State is without 
seacoast? In what mountain ranges do nearly all the rivers 
of these Stat4'-s take tlieir rise? What general directions 
have tljey? Trace the ridge of sandhills extending- across 
these Slates. ^^It is shown by a light mountain line. It 
divides the upland and lowland of these States.) What 
kind <»f climate should you expect to find in these States? 
Wliich of these States lias the waiTnei+t climate! Wlien it 
is noon at Washington, what time is it at Columbus, 
Georjjiaf Wlien it is mxin at Columbus, what tinic is it at 
Columbia. South Carolina? 

Jiortli Carolina* — What is the eastern boundary? 
Wlmt mountain chain forms the western Ixinndary? What 
mrmntain range cr«3sses the State! Where is Mt. Mitchell? 
Where ai*e Balsam Mountains? In what dirt„^ction does the 
eastern part of the State sloix'? The western i)art? What 
mountains form the watershed of this State? Name the 
capes on the coast What sounds in the eastern part? (A 
series of long, narrow, sandy islaiwLs separates these sounds 
from Iho sea.) Where is Roanoke Island? What river Hows 
into the Atlantic uejir Capi.* Fear? What and where is the 
capittiH Describe Wilmington. Charlotte. Fayetteville. 
Newhcrn. 

TciLueMHee. — What mouutain.s separate Tennessee aiul 
North Carolina? What mountains cross Tennessee? "Wliat 
is the western boundary? Name the principal rivers. W^hat 
river receives all the drainage of this State? What large 
river cn^sses the State twice? What part of the State is 
ti-averseil by the Cumberland? Are there any impt^rtant 
rivers that flow into the Mi8sis.sippi directly from this State? 
What is the capital? How is it situated? Describe Memphis. 
Kiioxville. Chattanoogji. Jack.sun. 

South Cnrolina. — What mounUiin range forms the 
northwestern iwundary? Wliat river the western? Name 
the chief rivers. What two form llie Santoe? What is the 
Watci-ee called in North Carolina? What river do the 
Saluda and Broad form? Where is the Great Pedee? What 
river east of the Pedee? Where is Eilisto Island? St. Helena? 
Sullivan's Island? What large city l:M*tWL*eu the mouths 
of the Ashley and Cooj^r rivers? Name the capital. Describe 
Columbia. Greenville. Simrtanbiirg. Newberry. 

Oeorxlfl" — What part is inount^-iinous? Name one range 
in the northwest. When? is the Okee-ti-no'kee Swamp? 
What puralU'l forms the northern boiuidary? What river 
the eastern ? What river a part itf the western? Wliat river 
a part of tiie snuthemf Descrilie tlie course of the CTiatta- 
hoochee. The Flint. What two rivers unite to fonn the 
Altamaha (/IZ-to-ma-Aaw')? What river south of the 
Savannah? Where is the Alla|>ahaf Name the islands on 
the coast. Where is Savarmah? What is the capital? 
Describe Augusta. Colund>us. Athens. Macon. 

Floriila.— What natural division of land is this State? 
In vhat part of the Slate are most of the towns? Describe 
the course of the St John's river. Of the Suw^anee. Name 
the largest lake. Where are the Everglades? Name the 
capes on the coast. What bays on the coast? Wliere are 
Florida Keys? Wliere is Key West, the most southerly town 
in the United States? Dry Tortugas? TSliere is the capital ? De- 
scrilje Pensacola. JaclcBonville. Fernandina. St. Augu-stine. 

Alalmnia.— What part of Alabama is mountainous? 
What two rivers flow into Mobile Bay? What rivers form 
the Alabanui? Describe the course of the C<^»osa, C>r the Ala 
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bama. Of the Tombigbee, What large river flows through 
the iiortheni part of Alabama? What river lluws l>etween 
Alahatna and Georgia? Describe Mobile. The capital. 
liirniiiighani. 

Mls.sisMlppi,— What rivers form the western boundary 
of Mis.sissippi? Name the princi|)al rivers of this State. 
What two rivers enter the Mississippi near Vicksburg? 
Where is Mississippi Sound? What is the capital? On 
what river is it? Describe Vicksburg. Natchez. Meridian. 

Roiitos of Travel.— How wi>uld you go by steamboRl 
from Wilmington, Nortli Carolina, to Macon? From 
Jacksf)nvil]e to Selma? Florence to Memphis? Jackson to 
Mobile? New Orleans to Nashville? 



SOUTHERN STATES: GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



to the cultivation of grain, tobacco, fruits, and vegetables. That 
of the soutliern part is semi-tropical. This section is -well 
watered and suite<l to the growth of sugar cane, cotton, rice, and 
tropical fruits. 

Tlie copious supply of moishire enjoyed by this portion of the country 
contributes to make it tlio very Hrsl uinoug the cotton-growing 
rejfions of the world. In a climate that is less humid, as, for 
example, that of India, cotton will grow and yield abundantly, but 
the fiber is sliort. and this renders it far more diiTicult to spin int*"" 

yarn and weave into cloth. 
The winds from the Gulf bring the 
frequent suninier ruins. Hence 
we find in the southern parts 
i>f Alabama, Miiwissippi, and 
Louiatanti a g'reater anrmal 




Phoioffraptu of a cotton. mUl in Columbia, ,'<. i '., 
ahowino four *tep» in tKt manufacture of dyiton 
Oood*. 1. The carding maehint rtraighlem (hr 
fiber and rollt Ihe cotton, which it oatherol 
tnto €an». 

rainfall than that of any 
other portion of the country 
east of the Rockv Mountains. 



uual crop, now ten to twelve millioa bales, is about three- fourths 

uf the world's supj)ly. 
From the setn^l an oil is pressed as fine as olive oil. The cake which 

is left is ground and sold for cattle feed and fertilizers, Cottoii- 

seed-oll mills are numerous. 
Within the past few years tlie attention of the people of the Southern 

States has been largely directed to the maun tact lire of cotton. 

Extensive milLs have been erected, and the production of cotton 

goods has steadily increased. The number of mills has more than 

doubled in ten ycHi"s. 
The advantages wldch attract the cotton-spinner to this region are 

these; (1) the raw material is produced at his very doors, and he is 

therefore in a large measure saved the expense of transportation ; and 

<2) numerous streams descending to the sea from the mountains fur- 

jiisli unlinuted water-power. 

Comnierce, — The commerce of these States consists chiefly in 
tlie Side of cotton, sugar, rice, lumber, coal, iron, naval stores, 
cotton cloth, and cotton- seed oil. They buy fine textiles, cloth- 
ing, boots, shoes, hats, furniture, agricultural implements, silver- 
ware, and otiier inanufactured articles, and often flour, com, 

and meat from the other States. 
Numerous railways and navi- 
gable rivers afford araple means 
of transportation. The leading 
iiu ports are raw sugar, coflfee, 
and tea; bananas, pineapples, 



The maioritv of people in the ^- ^y ,<=•>!» cmb^minqthe re 

" • J i combi^ 'irf pUicfd »n friml of this -machine. J-Mv 
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^ __ ^ ^_ i.jtiOsinino Ihe TolU \chtch have brrn 

Southern States are engaofed '^„'lf "W';' "^"IIZ T ^r"? '™T '^JLI'"^ •"•.'" 

O O altinrard t\r\Ktrd togrthtr to makea cord \i:k\eh\» 

in agriculture. Manufacturing, "'^"'^ "^" '"'' •^^- 

mining, and commerce are the other unportant industries. 

Influence of Inventions.— The industrial pursuits of the 
Southern States were very largely detemiined by the invention 
of the cotton-gin, the spinning-jenny, and the po\ver-ltx>ni. 

On© hundred years ago the cultivation of cotton in the Southern 
States was confined to a small patch on each farm, capable of pro- 
ducing a few pounds only. The seeds were picked from the cotton 
by hand, and the cotton spun and woven by the women of the family 
into "home-spun." 

The cotton-jjrin removes the seed from the cotton. In a few minutes 
one can do as much work as a whole family could do in a week. A 
S])inninij:-ieniiy and a power-loom can spin and weave as much 
cotton in a day as a woman could in a year. These inventions made 
cotton planting the great industry of the Southern States Tlie an- 






Skipping cotton by railroad. — Freight cart /....; .•-.',' 

Textu, during the t>u*y aeaton. 



<i/fv at Ummon, 



'.i, Thr »jmkA» nre fiiitrrit t«i Mi4 lunfhifie. }lrn 
the cards from »ij ipoolt arc tu-ittid together !•> 
make on* thread. 

and other tropical fruits from 
Mexico, Central and South Amer 
ica ; also manufactured gcxnls. 

Review Topics. — Name' the leu 
Southern States. Compare in size with 

the Kew England and Middle Atlau- i. On the cj/Undert thouyi here ore u'ound certinn 
.. u, . , , .. ... 1- thread* ealudtketDttrp.uhiie little tpof^s of thread 

tic Slates. Ill population, i'oiif^thnf!. are plated in IK« ahuttUg xihich move backward 

Harbors. How does the surface re- <"«* ^"^''^' ^''*** *''*"'"'^ <""'•"''*'"<' **^- 

seinl.le that of the Middle Allantic? [0*wrl«ht«l hy Underwood * Dndanrood. IW.1 
Ilnw do the moutitidns divide the SUiles east of the Mississippi? Into what do the 
rivers flow ? What elevations west of the Mis?is,»iippi ? Describe the forest belts. 
Swiujipy belt. Live-ouk fore.«ts. Pine belt. Eow far are the rivers navigable ? 
Descril>e llie Mississippi and its southern tributaries. What minerals in the 
iiKHuilnins? In Alabama and Tennessee? In Georgia and North t'lirolina? In 
l-oiii^innH? .Arkansas? Other Southern States? Climate? What makes the 
^>ol^thenl States n cotton-growing region? Descrili* the rainfall in some of the 
♦"itilf Slates. The occupations. What inventions have affected the industries? 
What effect did they proihiee? Cotton manufacture in the Southern Statea. 
('iMlunerte, Prineipal exports. Chief iniporis. 

XXXI. NORTH CAKOUXA AND TENNESSEE. 

1. North. Carolina and Tennessee. — North Carolina, the 

" Old Kortli State," and Tennessee are mainly between the same 
p.irallels of latitude. Except in the Coastal Plain of North Caro- 
lina, the imiustries of the two States are similar. 

Both States are aclmirably adapted to the growth of grain, 
tobacco, flax, and hemp. The grape, fig, and peach, with other 
orchard fruits, are raised, as well as melons, peanuts, and sweet 







NORTH CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE. 



potatoes. Cotton \d exteT\s\ve\y 
cultivated except in the mountain 
flections. 

The lerritory constituting: Teimr's- 
see once belonged to N»)rtb Cam 
lina, and was settled chiefly by 
cniijfi'J^iits from tbat Stxite 
I>aiii('I B<Kme, the ceU'l>ni(('d 
hunter, who led ilvi ^\:lv ifv 
settJers, bttth into KentTirlcy ami 
Teiuiessee, was u North Cui"o- 
linian. 




ti^yu'Uft (/(»- Ailinilie i>liittuu. lUowniif inf m.<ut,i,>, nt wlilcli luwfr abwt tt tinj ihc Frtiich iiriM. 
rtvrr tJuil rut* tU t«ai/ ihrouah Iht muutUaivn into Tmnesafe 



2. North Carolina. — The 

highest mountains east tjf tiie Mississippi are in this State. The 
highest of these is Mt. Mitchell. There are 43 peaks 6,000 feet 
anti upwards in height, and 82 between 5,ooo and (5,000. 

The platejiu here is over 2,000 feet alwve the sea levpl, and its dry atr 1 lOMJly a Cun Lin nation of the valley of Virginia 



luis large finishing mills and a big 
tobacco trade. Wiiistim leads in the 
rniinufactuiv of plug tobacco. I>ur- 
liaui manufactui^s the most famous 
sMii iking tobat;co in tlie world. N^'W- 
beru is noted for iLs tniiJe in early 
vegetables. Hig:h P4)liit nianiifac- 
tures furniture. 

4. Tennessee consists of three 

sections: East, Middle, atnl West 

Tennessee. Kust Teiin«*s.«(ee lies 

^ east of the Ciiinberhind Moiin- 

tains. It is mountainous, and 

ricli in coal, iron, and copper. Its niurbles are of great l^aiity 

an*! variety. Its valle^^s are famous for their rich soil and 

beau tj Jul scenery. Tlie great vallov of eastern Tennessee is 



and l>eautiful scenery have ma'le it famous a^ a bealrh resort 




Hfi: . ;. ><,_,, at iiiictiiii, in n iifln'i, .V. C, I'hta ncmr u co(li:d ii tifinii-fii Orriik. 

North L'urulJna isan iuipi>rtant manufacturing State. It ranks 
third in the United States in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
The Piedmont section is dotted with cotton mills. Tlie tobacco 
growTi there is of the finest grade. The State stands second in the 
Union in the value of its tobacco crop and third in manu- 
factured tobacco. 

The eastern section abounds in cypress swam))s and for- 
ests of long-leaf or pitch pine. The cutting of luinber, cy- 
press staves and shingles are leading industries. The gather- 
ing of naval stores is also a very important jmlustry. 

In the Coastal Plain rice is grown, and early fruits 
and vegetables are cultivatetl for Northern markets. 
The sounds and rivers of this region abound in lish. 
The fishing industries ai-e of great value. In Albe- 
marle Sound as rauny as 300,000 herring have been 
caught at a single haul. 

In the PitMlmont and mountain regions, gold, inm 
of the finest quality, coal, marble, and precious stones 
are found. -The mica and corundum deposits are the 
richest known on this continent. 

3. Cities. — Ralei^^li^ the ca])ital, is a nmnufactur- 



."Vliddle Toiiiie.ssce is a rolling country, extending from the 
Cuml>erlan<l Mountains westward to the Tennessee river. It 
f'xcels in the production of wheat, corn, and tobac^jo. Here, in 
the blue-grass region, are celubratod stock farms. 

West Teuiicsset- is comparatively level. It is the greatcotton- 
growing section of the State. 

5. Cities. — Xnsbville, the capital, on the CumlKM-land river, 
is the second city in the State. It manufactures rtour, fertilizers, 
hiraber, and tobacco, and has a considerable commerce. The 
I'l'abody Normal College, Vanderbilt I'niversity, and other im- 
|n*rtant tnlucational institutions are here. 

Memphis, on the Mississippi river, the first city in the State, 
is the greatest inland cotton market, and the largest producer of 
hardwood lumber and cotton-seed products in the world. A fine 
cantilever railway l>ridge here spans the river. 

Cliattanni»|j:a, on the Tennessee river, is a very important rail- 
road center. It manufactures flour, iuiuber, furniture, and patent 
medicines, and has large iron furnaces and foundries. 

Almve Florence, Alabama, a canal 10 miles long carries boats 
around the famous mussel shoals of the Tennessee river. 

Kiio,\ville is the commercial center of east Tennes.see, at the 

head of navigation of tlie Tennessee river. Jackson numufjic- 
turcs hmib(>r ClarksviUo' is engaged in tiie tobatro trade. 



The .1/. (.«,«») 1 



iiilt »if€imlt(iiU 



, , . , -■. . ■ rtrrr front rtl \{fint>>t<ii. '/Vrin.. /oiititj/ ui> Oif --.fXT. t.in th,: U/l j»r»* 

in^ center. ^rilllllnirl*m is the chief CitV and CXOOrtS '" ''" '■•■"'•^ '■* " u horl-hnul which Inkm Du- place nl n wharf, and bfyond are Inrgrr tidf'U'ktfled attumrrM. It n 

^ ' . ' ' I impoxKtlAr to build uharrt» hert btcaunf. ol Ihf ri»ino and lullino ol (lie rtvrr, Mrrchnndinr tt reccivtd on tht 

nnfol atntvto linnVvor fi»^o an<l nt\H^r\-n Ti nr\nt-tinL, ifhorf-lMKii or jnlfd i/ti Ihf iaiidmo. a* i/nu atn a^ ih iJie pvcture. A« the Mitauttppt tkm the baula land higher 

na\ai SlOrtS, lUmoer, rice, ami COUOn. ll COnid.ms a„d hioh^tr up the bank, unta fmaUu they reach lAe Uteffniph )>ole*. 

Review Topics. — ('oiiipi»re North Cnroliiia and Tennessee in latitude and 

proiliicts. Who first settled Teum-ssee ? Describe the iiiouiiluins The chief in- 
dustries. Where is rice j,'ro*n? Where is the mining rt«;;t'>u: Dcsicribe Allicmnrlo 
Sound. The capit«l. The chief cities. Divisions of Tennessee Chief cities. 



many sawmills and manufactures turpentine, tar, and rosin. 

Charlotte is an importjint ruilri>ad ajid manufacturing city. Aslie- 
tHIc is a famous liealth resort in summer and in winter. Grreii,«*boro 





Vitw of ntivui atort^ im (fir witorf at Sneanii'tJi 
naval tlartt than an]/ 



1. South Carolina and Georgia. — South Carolina anil Geor- 
gia resemble each other in [ihysit^al features. They both front on 
the Atlantic, anil slope from the mountains to the ocean. 

Their shores uro fringed with the Sea Islands, whicli are cele- 
brated for a kind of cotton calleil the sea island cotton. It is 
the finest in the world. 

Tt has a long' silky fiber, and is chiefly used for the manufacture of lacta 
atid (^ithor fine fabric-s. 

These States are alike 
in cluiiiate and indus- 
tries. 

2. South Carolina. 
— In the tininuifacture 
of cotton goods. South 
Carolina ranks tirst 
among the Southern 
States, and second in 
theUnite<l States. Kice 
and sea island cotton 
are grown along the 
coast, and cotton and com in all parts of the State, Truck farms 
are numerous, and tea culture is conducteil with some success. 

3. Cities. — Charleston is the principal city and chief seaport 
of the State. It is an imjwrtant rice market, and ships large 
quantities of cotton, vegetables, and naval stores. Near the city 
are vast deposits of phosphate rock which is used in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. 

Columbia, the capital, on the Congaree river at its falls, is an 
important manufacturing city. It is noted for its beauty, and is 
the scat of the University of South Carolina. 

Greenville and Spartanburg' are important cotton nnanufaeturing 

cities. 
The Winthrop Female Normal and Industrial College is at Roek Hill ; 

the Clemson Agricultural College is at Fort Hill, tlie old home of 

John C. Calhoun; and the South Carolina Military Academy is at 

Charleston. 

4. Georgia. — Georgia is one of the leading Southern States 
in manufacturing and commerce, and in the production of cotton. 
lumber, naval stores, melons, fruits, and vegetables. 

North Georgia produces the finest of wheat and oats. Rice flourishes 
in the lowlands along the coast; cotton, the leading staple, in the 
ceuti'al aud southwestern i>arts of ihe State ; c<irn grovrs every- 
where. The great pine forests j'ield valuable timber and naval stores. 

The gold mines of this State were considered very rich before 
gold was found in California, and are still profitably worked. 



, (y<4 , au'litiny tfupment. 
oihtr port in tha world. 



iStimnntih ships tm/ro 



kicii' 0/ the c^tUer of St. Auoiutmr, i-'ta., mhouring the plaxa and the 
I'fflnttfitM hotel* for winler n«itorau 



Georgia marble is famous. Cba/, iron, limestone, and manganese 
are mined in the northern part of the State. ^m 

6. Cities. — Atlanta, the capital and largest city, is at ta^l 
point where railroads must pass in coming around the mountain 
barrier. This makes it a great railroad and trade center. It 
ranks tirst in the State in manufactures. A school of technology 
is located here. 

SuAannali is the chief sciport, and an important commercial | 
center. It exports cotton, rice, naval stores, and lumber. 

Augusta, on the Savannah, and Colutnhns, on the Chattahoo- 
chee, have ample water power aud extensive cotton miUs. Macon 
has three colleges, cotton mills, and a large wholesiile trade. 

Kotnt' has an important river trade, lirunswifk sliips cotton. 
himht;r, and naval stores. The State Uni^'ei-sity and tlio State Normal 
School are at Athens, and tlie Georgia Normal ami Indu.strial College 
is at 3Iill«Mlyreville. 

Review Topics. — Compare South Carolina with fit'urfrin. Sea island cot- 
ton. How U8«d? Manufacture of cotton goods. Afiriculturul products. De- 
scribe Col urn bia, Charleston, Wh«t minerals lull's the Stnte? In what i^Georgit 

Iirominent? What part pro- 
duces wheat and oats? Rice? 
Cotton? Wlint are the forest 
produfis? The iiiiiiemts? De- 
pcrihe Savjuiiiah. Atlanta. 
.'\iigasta. Cohiinbufi. Macon, 
[tome. Brunswick. Wherft 
i> the State University? 

XXXIIL FLORIDA, 
ALABAMA, AXD 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1 , Florida. — Florida 

has no moim tains. It 

is dotted with beautiful 

lakes and springs. 

The EvergladcH in South Florida may be described as a great shallov 

lake with long giiias gn>wing from the bottom. The surface it 

stndded with islands, upon which are dense jungles of tropical trees 

and plants. 

Florida fronts both on the Gulf of Mexico and on the Atlantic. 
It has so mild and delightful a winter climate that thousands of 
visitors spend the winter here each year. Its tourists^ hotels 
are among the finest in the world. 

The soil is adapted to the cultivation of cotton, sugar^ 
and rice. 

Florida is famous for its oranges and other tropical fniits. 





FLORIDA, ALABAMA, AND MISSISSIPPI. 




An important indualty Is l\\c e^xltivation of early fruits and vege- 
tables for Northern niavkets. In the southern parte of the Slate 
Sisal hemp, cocoanuts, pineapples, aad guavtts are grown. 

The live oak tiboutjds hero, and the Kiiunge fisheries are valuable. 
The phosphate <leposits are the richest and largest yet discovered. 

Florida is of liuieslone formatiou. Tlie southern part is bordered by 
numerous coral-formed ishmds called Keys. 

2. Cities. — Jacksonville, thf hirj^'est city, ships pine lumber. 
oranges, and vegetables, In 
Water and by rail, to Nortii 
«m cities* 

Tampa, tlie second city, 
ranks next to New York in 
the import of tobacco ; it 
manafactares cigars arn 
has steamship lines to Key 



"West, Havana, and other 

ports. Peti.si^eolu, the ciiief 

city in foreign commerce, 

has a fine harl>or, and ships 

pine lumber, naval stores, 

and cotton. Key West, on one of tlu 

Kej's, manufactures the famous Ki\ 

West cigars from tobacco grown in Cuba. 

Sponge fishing is an important industry, 

Tallahassee is the capital. St. Aii^' 
tiue, founded by the Spanish in ITili." 
is the oldest town in the Uuitetl States 



3* Alabama and Mississippi. — 




AiiuiMton has iron furnaces and cotton factories. Seltna is an im- 

portjiut iM>iiil for the sijipnient <>f colt<m. Iluiitsville is a handsome 
town and muniifjiotuies cotton ami lumlwr, Thu Univcrsitv of Ala- 
bsnuti is at TiiM*iil«»o>ia, and tho Agricultui'al aud Mechanical Col- 
lege is at Auburn. 

6 . Mississippi. — ^f issis- 
sippi lacks mineral wealth, 
but is ricli in cotton and 
in forests of hard wood in 
the Delta, and of yellow 

»ine in the southern hills. 

The most i m p o r t a n t 
manufactures are lumber, 
otton-seed oil and meal, 
naval stores, and cotton 
i;< kkIs. 

7. The Mississippi- 
Yazoo Delta, -There is no richer land 

n the world than that of the Uolta. It 

IS a part of the Hood-plain of the iMis- 

sissi[)])i, and is protected from overttow 

by embankments called levees, which are 

built along that river from the bluffs 

alxn-e V'icksburg to the bluffs near 

the Tennessee line. A bluff just east 

^f of the Yazoo river fonns the eastern 

7 rira of the Delta. The Delta embraces 

~^J about one-seventh of the State. The 

' cotton grown here ranks next to the 



.UfiAriHy pit/- iron in Alabanui. t'trtt ciU almwa Out tnitte 
in liuff. Second is the o\tl»uiif. of thf fjuTUicg, nhawing ihr 

:^ sea island cotton in value 

* ii*ii ii i ana ine pure iron run* aoum lo IM oouom 01 ui* lumace. i nira tnoti't the or^-A*- ..... ii ^ • t 

region of north AlamUIUl, these two boUom oHht lurttace. Everu »ix hourt th« furnace U opened and the mated 8. CltlOS. \ ickshlirg, t he ChlCl COm- 

-, , , \ /~H M! -TH ■ 1-1 •"''"'* '^'M 'imi-n to the ItUle channeit made in the tand, at »hou.-n in the ... , i i • 

•States belong to the CtuIi x^lam, which picture. Ea<-A cf„irai channel ,» caiM a »ou\ and ih« uu:* onet are called mercial citv, and Natchez are both situ- 

piWi xron cuat in Ihu wau i* called p%ft-iTon. * 

ated on the bluffs of the Mississippi. 



'VJT'ifV, f-U^ .-,1.-<..-,^^^ i.-.n, ^.f tli.i (bt <-,m n fo in oj which ore, lime, and charroul are carried to the ton of Ihr . . -.ua 
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..„.^:»n ^t »,._»1. A 1 .^l, ..,.>.. ♦v....,.-.. *...„ ana the jfure iron run» down to the bottom oJ tft* I umaee. Third thotvtiht 



is sometimes broken by hills made by the 
action of water. Corn and oats are raised for home use. Cotton 
is the great agricultural product. In the soiithera sections early 
vegetables and fruits are grown for Northern markets. 

In the southern ])arb of both States are extensive forests of 



They are important cotton markets and maniif;icture lumber 
and cotton -seed oil. 

Meridian, the second city in popidation, is an imiHjrtunt rail-' 
road and commercial center. Its leading manufactures are 



long-leaf pine from which Imnber, naval stores, and cltarcoal are i cotton products and fertilizers. 



manufactured. Both States have cotton fiictories and many 
cotton-seeil-oil mills. 

4. Alabama. — Alabama ranks first in the South and fourth 
in tho Union in the production of iron, and fifth in the output of 
coal. Kich deposits of iron ore, coal, and lime lie near together, 
and supply the furnaces, rolling mills, and coke ovens that dot the 
mineral district. The ^Vlabama and Tombigbeo rivers furnish a 
waterway to the Gulf for the coal, iron, and cotton of the State. 

5. Cities. — >Io!»tle, the only seaport, exports cotton, lumber, 
naval stores, and iron. It imports bananas and other tropical 
friiit:3. 

ISirniin{fhaiii, the large.st city of the State, is the center of the 
coal and iron region, and has coke ovens, furnaces, and rolling 
mil^. It manufactures steel rails, engines, boilers, machinery, 
cotton gins, and cotton. Many railroads center there, 

3Ioiitgonicry, the capital, is a railroad center and river port. 
It manufactures fertilizers, cotton, cotton-sccnl oil, and lumber, 
and has a large trade. 



Jack.son, the capital, is a jtrreat railroad and business center. Gutl- 
port, a new seaj>ort with a tim- hurhor, fxiiui-Ls lumber and naval 
stores to foreiirn markets. Colninbus, tireonvilie, Greeiiw<M><i, 
and Laurel are cotton-uianufacturiug centers. Blloxi has the largest 
shrimp flshcries aud mnks next to Baltimore in the oyster product. 
The Univ'ei*sity of Mississippi is at Oxford, the .\<rricuRural and 
Mechanical CVdlegp at Stark^ille, and \\m Indu.slrial Institute arjd 
('itllc^c for Girls at Culiiiiiliiis, 



I 





Review Topics.— Descrilie l he surface of Florida. The EvergUcU's. Tiw 
climutc. TKe soil. What 8hip-lunl>er abounds? Pltosphftte deposits? What 
are the Keys ? Describe Jacksonville. Tanipn. Petis^aoola. Key West.- 'rwlJa- 
haB»ee. St. Augustine. Denc-riU? the »urfNce of Alabntim an<l Mississiyj|ii. 
Climnte, Staple priHluction. Tlie minerals of Alnbinna. The forests. Its iniiiis- 
tries. Us chief rivers. Mobile. Montgi»n\ery. Birmingham. Anniston. Hunts- 
ville. SelniH and Tuscaloosa. The Slate Univemty. Mississippi. The forests, 
The Mi9»issippi»Yaz<x> iJclta, Vicksburg and Natchez. Meridian and oilur 
places of trade. The Stale educationnl it;slitu1ions. 

XXXIV. I.OUI8IA2«^A AND ABKAN8A8. 
1. Louisiana.— Louisiana, so called in lioneir of Louis XIV. 
of France, was settled by French ami Spanish colonists, 
descendants of the former are calletl French Creoles. 



Th 



Louisiana was pur- 
Fnmce in 1803, 
cure for the com- 
merce of the inland 
States a free outlet 
to the sea through 
the Mississippi. 

2, The deitros- 
slon uf tlie ]aiitl 
of tin- 
physical 



chase<l from 
chiefly to se> 



o;i tlif lirrv on the AliatisAipfiL TlwrtVCT 

gtng men lo reiMiir 



fjufX-iiii/«r, niid II ttenmbijnt u ta-ingin. 

the huHU o/ a plant fr cm bt t*en in lie dmtnnce. 




or tills XtukinQ axtanr in f^uunnuii 

down the tlide and the juiet it cru9h«d out 



IS one 

marked 

features 

State. From the buVoiur': 

mouth of the Ked river to the Gulf the level 

of the Mississippi river and its outlets — calletl bayous {hl'otiz) — 

is higher than that of the adjacent country. 

TliP dr;iiii:»;ji*. tberefoi-e, is frovi and not. toward tlie watercourses. 
The people sp<>ak of 'pToing up to l.lip river iiistcjtd of jroing: down to it. 



This? dopres-sion exposes the country to fearful floods whenever a break 

«x-curs in the levee. Such a break is eallwl u crevasfte. 

Louisiana is the first uf the Southern States in commerce 
and manufactures. Jt produces nearly all the 
cane-suijar raised in the I'nited States, more rioe 

than any other 
State, and a lar^re 
amoant of cott<:)n. 
The chief maiiu- 
fai;tures of Louisi- 
ana are sugar, lum- 
ber, rice, cotton- 
se^ oil, and jute 
bags. 

4. Cities. — New 

second in the 

in its foreign com- 

first in the South 

It is the greatest 



United States Cmtrifuffol mOU. ThirvTisvoltm tapuHaJhruu- 
ina otf molatte* throttah a fin* u-irt nrti iui/, 
merce, and i«n*i'n» dry tfrain* of tuoar. 




i'ifir of o linrte in tftw Orl&xn: A' 
ami sailing veudM lying next to the I- 
which are to 60 loadii on the ah ijn. 



' on the A/ian*«ip/n rtuer. iht ulramBhifit 
■ lire cotton, atavea, and other merchandise 
cars on the U/t, 



in pojmlation, commerce, and manufactures 
market in the world for cotton, antl one of the greatest for 
sugar and rice. It exports chiefly cotton and grain. It imports 
raw sugar, coffee, tropical fruits, and other merchandise. It 
has sugar refineries, rice mills, foundries, and other factories. 

The levee here is very wide and upon it uiay bo seen bales of cotton, bar- 
rels of sugar and rice, sacks of coffee, and boxes of other merchandise 
ready for shipment. On one side of the levee are wharves where 
steaniHhi|)s, sailing" vessels, and steamboats lie, one after another, 
for more than five niile.s; liei* ul»o are g^rain elevators and shipyards. 

Tulaiie University and other big^ber institutions of learning are 
located hei-e. 

.Slirev«*iMirt is an important railroad and trading center. It is tlie 
cbipf dtRtributing point of nortli Jjouisiuna. 

Batou Koujje (bat'un roozh), the cajiitid, 'man important city. The 
St;ite University is Im-ated here. vUe.vaii(lria and Luke CliarleH 
manufactni-e cottonseed oil and lumber. New Iberia has mills for 
hulling and cleaning rice. 



MAP STUDIES.— In which of these States are lakes moat numer- 
ous? Which has no seacoast? Which has the longest coast line? 

Arkan!!ia.H. — What portion is mountainous? Boundarie.s. What 
large river crosses this State? Describo the course of the White River. 
Name the capital. Describe Helena. Hot Springs. Pine Bluff. Fort 
Smith. 

Louisiana. — What rivers se)>arate Louisiana from Mississippi? What 
river flows acriws Louisiana? Into what river does the WnshiUi flow? 
WTiat river and lake between Ijouisiana and Texas^ What river and 
bayou enter Grand Lake? Where is Lake Pontcbartrain? Grand Ijiikei' 
Name the bays on the coast. How many mouths has the Mississippi ? 
Describe New Orleans. Shreveport. Baton Rouge. 



Oklahoma. — What is the southern boundary? What rivers cross 
this State' Name and locate the jirincipal towns. Oklahoma. Perry. 
Ardmore. Muscogee. South McAlister. What is the capital ? 

Texa."*, — What bounds Texas on the north? On the sputhwest? 
What portion is niounitainousy Where are the Apache Mountains? The 
Llano Estacado? What rivers form part of the Iwumdaries? Wljal 
river flows into Galveston Bay? Describe the Brazos. Tlie Colomdo. 
What river enters Sabine Lake? San Antonio Bay? Corpus Christ! 
Bay? What tributary of the Rio Grande crn.sses the western part of the 
State? Name the bays on the coast. Tlie islands, Descrilje the capital, 
Galvestc»n. Houston. Dallas. Sitn .t^itonio. Fort Worth. Wac<^ 
Sherman. Denison, Marshall. El Paso. 
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ARKANSAS AND TEXAS. 



6. Arkansas. — Arkansiis is rich in its productive soil and in 
its forests and minerals. Agriculture is the principal industry, 
and the chief products are cotton and com. 

Eastern Arkaus^is consists of lowlands which are a part of 
the Mississippi tiood-plain. These lands are protectecl from over- 
flow by levees like those in Louisiana. 

Western Arkansas is rugged, being crossed by the ridges 
of the Ozark ^fountains. It is a fine graz- 
ing country and is largely devotetl to 
farming and stock raising. Mining is 
also a growing industry. Coal, iron, lead, 
zinc, and other minerals abound, and 
there are extensive quarries of sand- 
stone and limestone. Arkansas leads in 
the production 



of bauxite, a 
fine clay from 
%vhich the metal 
aluminium is ob- 
tained. The 
oilstone and 
whetstone quar- 
ries are the best 
in the world. 
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The hard wood 

the State con- 

est 

hickory, and •'^^ '"^ '"'""<' 



ash timber 

to be found in the country. The value of the hard wood himber cut 
from these forests exceeds that of any other State. In the western 
part of Uie State are numerous hot Hprin^JTs* celebrated for their 
medicinal qualities and much resorted to by invalids. 

6. Cities. — Little Boek, the capital and chief city, is a center of 
trade, and manufactures cotton and Imnber. 

Pine Blnff, an important shipping point on the edge of the Flood 
Plain, manufactures cars, lumber, and furaiture. Fort Smith is iu 
the center of the coal reg-ions at the liead of navigation on the 
Arkansa.'i River. Helena is an important shipping point for cotton 
on the Mississippi. 

Hot Springs is a progressive, growing city. Here are the famous 
mineral springs which make it a wiuterand summer resort. Eurekii 
Springes is also a health resort. 

Review Topics. — Louisiana; hnw ttcquirer! and settled? What is n 
orerasse? In whivt does Louisiana rank first? Where do wo get our upholstery 
mots? Mineral resources. Maiui failures. N'ew Orleans. Shreveporl. Baton 
Houge. Otlier cities. Njinie the resources of Arkansas. What is its principal 
•industry? Its chief i»ro<iuct.s? Ucscribu" eastern Arkansas. Western Arksnsat>. 
The mineral resources. The hot springs. The chief center of trade. Important 
towns. 



XXXV. TEXAS AKp OKXAHOMA. 

1. Texas. — Texas is the largest State in the Union. It is 

about thirty-two times the size of Massachusetts. Its industries 
and transportation facilities have been rapidly developed by the 
unbounded energy of its people. Texas now has more miles of 
railway than any other State. 

It was once a part of Mexico, but won its independence hy the victory 
at San Jacinto in 1836. In 1845 it was annexed to the United States. 

Texas ranks first in the Union in stock raising, first in the 
production of cotton, and first in the manufacture of cottonse«i 
products. Aboot one-fourth of our entire cotton crop is grown 
there. It ranks third in wool growing and third in the yield of 
petroleum. 

Southern Texas is coast prairie. Eastern Texas is a timber 
belt. !N^ext ^^^^^^^^^^HI^H^^^^HI comes the Black 
Prairie, the ^^^^HpCT^ ^^^^^| famous "'black 

uaxy" land, and 
west of this is 
the Grand Prai- 
rie, a great 
I grazing region. 
Beyond are the 
Great Plains and 
ranges of the 
Rocky Moun- 
I I,, (t ../jijY""^'"'' '■*''■'' '-"''^'^».T'*'i' t'lins, where 

' ' ■ ! iiHincn Pi>ck. inf rare ground tjilo cot- ' 

■ril meal.irhich i4 packed ttil<> facka and Ktflci ••ain falTo 
•^i i hjr ItTtiKoT vr for food hr otock. lUUe rdin IdJlS. 

Its agricultural products include cotton, corn, 
oats, other grains, and fruits; rice and sugar 
on the coast prairies, and wheat in the north 

It manufactures lumber, woolen and cotton 
cloths, leather gootls, machinery, and many 

■■, ^ :>>',''■ ■iuh,rt,re.i*et. They ' fc> ' .' ' 

u/iic/. I. afterward refined, other articles. 

Coal, quicksilver, salt, gyi»sum, granite, sandstone, Limestone, 
marble, iron, and other useful minerals are found. 

2. Cities. — AiiHtlu, the capital, is a lieautiful city. 

Dnlln.H is a shipping point for agricultural machinery and sup- 
plies, and leads the cities of the South in the manufacture of 
harness and saddlery. 

Han Antonio* the oldest and largest city in the State, is the 
most important business center of western Texas. 

Cialvi'j<t4m, the chief port, has one of the best harbors on the 




Vt?«' o/ the harlxtr 111 Gnit'rtlon, ghotrina the vhnfi-rt II htrr II"- r.in'rmi.7< /ir n.; -of/,,). ,nid /.irtninct 
far export. In the di$(an£e can be tetn a breakwater built by the (iovrrnmrnt to protect the harinyr. 



gulf, and is the fourth port in the country. It exports largely 

cotton, hides, wool, and wheat. Houston is a leading railroad 

and manufactming center, and the largest cotton market in the 

State. Fort Worth is an important railroad center and has car 

shops and meat-packing establishments. Wato, in the cotton 

belt, manufactures cotton and woolen goods. 

El Paso and Laredo, om the Rio Grande, have nn important and 
growing trade with Mexico. Deuisou is a sliippiuj^ ]>uiut and 
Sherman has one of the largest cotton -seed-oil nulls in the world. 
Beaumont is the center of famous oil-fields, and lia-s rice and lumber 
mills. Corsicana al.so is noted for petroleum. Palostine and 
Cleburne have large railixmd shops. The shops of the FrLsco lines 
are at Cleburne, and of the Internatioixal and Great Norttiem at 
Palestine. Tt'uiple and Terrell are growinsf trade centers 





Jn thf OuacAiia VtUlri/, Oklnhoma. 



3. Oklahoma.^- In lf>90 Oklahoma was separated from the 
Indian Territory and organized as a territory. As soon as the 
public lands were thrown open for settlement thousands of peo- 
ple flocked in. Houses were built and cities were establi.shed in a 
few days' time. In 190«> the territories were again united to form 
the new State of Oklahoma. This State has a mild climate and 
raises large crops of corn, cotton, and potatoes. Wheat, oats, 
and other grains are also grown. In the western part of the 
State grazing is the leading industrVj this State ranking fifth in 
the number of cattle on the ranches, and eighth in the niuuber of 
hogs raised. 

Mining industries are not well developed. Gypsum is the 
leading mineral. Coal and iron are also mined. The Indians of 
the State that formerly lived upon reservations will now become 
citizens of the United Stat^ and of the new State of Oklahoma. 

The tribes include the Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws. Creeks, and 
Seminoles. They are civilized; they till the soil, raise cattle, and 
have schools, churches, and newspapers. 

4. Cities. — The chief town is Oklalionm. It is an important 
railroad center and has manufactures of farm machinery, cotton- 
seed oil, and flour. The Epworth University is located here. 
Outhrle, the capital, is thirty miles from Oklahoma and has 
dmilar industries. 

Perry is a center for Indian trade. Ardmore, in the Chickasaw 
country, is the center of coal mining atid the seat of Hargrove Col- 
lege. Muscogree, a town of the C'reeks, is a leading educ4itionaI 
center. South 3IcAIiMtcr is in the coal district. Blreiio and 
Enid are trading and shipping centers. 

Review Topics. — How does Texas rank iu size? IIow was it acquired by 
the United States? For what is it famed? What are Botne of the products? Tn 
what does it lead? What of its wool? Its cotton and wheat lands? Its miucral 
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CiipiUlr. 


CUaf Cities Buil Ibelr 
Population. 


Kentucky 

Ohio 


40,400 
41,060 
36.:J50 
56,6&0 
fi8,915 
56.040 
89.^15 
56,025 
88.3G5 
82.080 
77,510 
70.795 
77,050 
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Louisville . . . 
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Chicago 
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St. Louis 
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Fargo 
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N'orth Dakota. . , . 
South Dakota. . . . 
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resources ? Describo Austin. Dallas. Saa Antonio. Oalveston, Houston 
Port Worth. Denison. Waco. Brownsvillo. Laredo. El Paso, Oklahoiua. 

1. Position ajid Surface*— The Central States are aU inland. 
and occupy nearly the whole of what is called the Upper ftii!*- 
aissippi Valley. 

The surface is generally level, or rolling, with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the Mississippi, which occupies the line of lowest 
level from north to south. 

The only important elevations are the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, the hills of Michicran and Minnesota, the O/ark 




in the lerlile farmxafi atdton of JUinoit, 

Mountains, Pilot Knob, and Iron Mountains in Missouri and 

southern Missouri, and the low mountains in southeastern 

Kentucky. 

2. Prairies. — ^The most striking feature of these States is 

their vast prairies. Long ago these were treeless, covered with 

grass, gay with flowers, and alive with herds of buffaloes. Their 

soil is usually free from stones, and exceedingly fertile. 

Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotaa are wholly or largely prairie regions. 



CENTRAL STATES 1 GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
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A 



A harvtUtr at uork. 

t. Hivers. — The ("entral States are ilniined by the Mississippi 
and Its tributaries. From iiU of these Suites, excepting Michi- 
gan, streams flow into the Alississippi, which carries the water 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

lituutinl between the two great watersheds of the country, and drain- 
ing an iirea of such vast extent, the Mii^NisNippi recvives inunonsi? 
vohimes of water. Whon it.s eastern tributaries are swollen by 
heavy raius at the same time that the tributaries from the west, 
owing to the melting of the snows upon the Rocky Mountains, are 
diacharpfinjaf unusually larg-e (j^jantiti^'s of water, the Mississippi re- 
ceives two floods at once. It then s<miei.iiut'Si>verflow.s its banks and 
attains the proiKirtions of a sea. In the s]>ririif flood of 1807. the 
Mississippi wa.s estimated to l>e, at Menjphi.s, 40 niile.s broad. 
he eastern tributaries of tlie great river, as conii>ai'ed with the western, 
arv shorter, moi-e rapid, and n<it navig-able to s<j jireat a distance, 
lis IS because the Mississippi does not occupy the niiddle of the valley ; 
it is far to the east of the uiiddle, Ijeinj;, Ud<uv its jxinction with the 
Ohio, not very far from the most western range of the Ap- 
palachians. 

4. Climate. — These States have an inland, or continenta], cli- 
mate. In the northern section the winters are long and severe, 
the sumniers are short and hot; 
in the southern the winters are 
milder, and the summers lon*^er. 

5. Minerals. — The Central 
States are rich in minerals. The 
I'oal-flelds of Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Iowa, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky are among the largest in 
the world. They embrace an 
area of many thousand si|iiare 



in weight, have been quarried out of the mines in the Lake 
Su|ierior copper region. 

Irou is abundant in the Lake Superior region, both m Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and also in Ohio, Kentucky, 
:ind Missouri. I^ead and zine abound in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Wisconsin; gold and silver in South Dakota. 

Michigan produces iiiore salt than any other State except New York. 
Oliio and Indiana furnish niucli jietroknnn. 

6. Tke Central States are the great grain, lumber, and mcat- 

proilucing region of the country. Potatoes, hay, tobacco, sugar- 
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iMdes. 
^Bfasses 



beets, flax, lienip, and fruits are also important crops. The wool 
clip in Ohio and Michigan is very great. 

The luaiiiifac^tures of these States are enormously valuable 
and include farming implements, railroad cars, carriages, 
piickecJ meat, lumber, and tobacco, in all of which this sec- 
tion leads. 

The lislieries of the Great Lakes are a profitable source of industry 
in Michi^u. Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Whitelish. lake herring, 

trout, and sturgeon are taken in 
enormous quantities. 

The ooninierce of the Central 

States consists chiefly in the sale 
of flour, beef, pork, lard, ma- 
chinery, copper, lead, iron> lum- 
ber, wheat, corn, and oats. 

Many of these products are sold in 
the manufacturing cities of the 
Eastern States and t«i foreign coun- 
tries, from which these States buy 
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Vnload^np iron ore frnm lake tlntmer* at Cleveland. One end of the long tteel crane i« lowered textile gOods bootS Slid shoeS httrd- 
... . ta fhf deck; the or» m haiated and })ut in can, wKieh run to tht olker enaof the crane and dump i ' ■ # ' 

01 native copper, tons uonth«docka. ware, and various man ufactui-es. 



]!>L,.\JP STd>IES. — In wliicb of tbese Stales are nnountaitis found I 
Wliich iMjrder on I^jike Michigan ? On Lake Erie? On the Ohio? On 
I the Mississippi ? 

^^^Cetitiicky. — What mountaijis separate Kentucky frtHu Virginia ? 

^Hbit river north ? Norlhe-ast ? West ! Name the principal tributaries 

^^he Ohio flowing through Kentucky. What river enters the Ohio near 

Newport? What two rivers from Tennessee cross the western imrt of the 

State? Where does the ChmiiljeHand river rise ^ Ixx-ate LouisvilJe. 

Coving'ton^ Newport. Ijexington. Paducali. Henderson. Bowling 

Green. Frankfort. Winchester. Paris. Ashland. Mayaville. Mam- 

yi^Cave. 

^^^hlo. — What river separates Ohio from West Virginia f From Ken- 
'tnclcy i What lake north ? Wliat rivei-s flow into the (Jbio ? In whtit 
direction does the Maumee river flow '{ In what part of the State is the 
capital 1 Ijocate Cincinnati. Cleveland. Columbus. Toledo. Dayton. 
Youngstown. Springfield. Akron. Zanesville. Sandusky. Hamilton. 
lewark. Mansfield. Portsmouth. 




Indiana. — What great lake north? What river separates Indiana 
from Kentucky ? Wliat river forms jiart of the btiundary between In- 
diana and Illinois ? What are the branches of the White river ? In what 
directions does tlie Wabash flow 'i What is the cajHtal of the State, and 
where? Where is Kvan.sville? Fort Wayne? Teri"e Haute ? South Bend? 
New Albany ? Richmond ? Lafayette ? LogansjKjrt ? Elkhart ? Muncie ? 
Anderson ? Vinceunes ? BlrMjrnington ? 

Illinois. — What river west ? What lake and river east? Wlmt river 
south? Into what d<^ies the Ilhnois flow? Into what does Rock river 
flow? Where is the Kaskaskia? The Sangamon? The Little Wabash ? 
Where is Lake Peoria? Name the capital. Wliat great city on Lake 
Micbigan? Where is Pei^jria? Quinoy? Joliet? Rockford? BloomingLon? 
Aurora? Decatur? liock Island? Alton? Cairo? 

Routt's of Travel. — On what body of water would you travel in go- 
ing by sleairihoat from Cincinnati to Cai!*o ? Cairo to Quincy ? Cleveland 
to Fort Wayne? Cincinnati to Wheeling, West Va. ? Louisville to Nash- 
ville? Terre Haute to New Albany ? 
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llNTUCKV AND OHIO. 



The 3IiM»<iH8i|»pi aud Its ti'lbuluries ^ive 
to the jx-'ojjle of the Ctsntrul Slates a 
naturul outlet to the Gulf for iheir px-od- 
uce. The Grtat Lakes ur« iiiluud Ktas, 
which furnish, iji cuiiuecLiuu with 
the 8t. Lawrence aud tht? i:aiiu.ls, 
water routes to the Atiaiilic, aud thus 
to Europe. 

A vast network of niiiroacls covei*s tliis 
section. provi(]iiia* numpmns addifimi.-il 
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v/r/!" 
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■'' ■ "t Uie Avery Works. LouinritU, Ky. T\e firsl room. 

■ "• th* ea*lin{/ room wherr. the mrltrd mrini it pourfd into 

■1 and other iron part* of fA/i pioit\ The tecond u, thf 

i^offd-vfirkiHij roifiii. The third it a " Mocking ' tr arUino-up room, where the 

differetil pnrtt nrr put tiiget'irr. 

higliways for trade, and serving', with their east<*rti 
and southern connections, to transmit the ineTOhandise 
of the Central States to tlie Atlantic seaboard or to tho Gulf. 
Among the coiiitnerclnl cities are Chica<r«>. St. lyiuis, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Ijouisville, St. Paul. Minncaptdis, Duluth, Omalia, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, and Cleveland. 

Review Topics.— Location of the Central States and their capitals. Sur- 
face. Elevations. Prairies. What Stnles in the Prairie region ? Whalcjiuseslhe 
fiiiocls? Compare the ett,stern and tlie western tributarie-s of the Mississippi. The 
climate. Coal fields. Copper. Irfjii. Lond. SbIL Agriculture, and nianufac- 
tiiring. Fisheries. The commerce, Natural a«l vantages for commerce. How 
connected with the Atlantic seaboard? Commercial cities. 



Patl*f«t/j, Jjcar the mouth of the Tennessee, 
is an iiiijiortant shipping point for tobacco. 
p<jrk, aiid ^luin. Oweu-»*boro ships large 
quatjtities of tobacco. Hc'iiderson has cot- 
ton and lumber nulls, Frankfort, the capi- 
tal of liie State, is an educational and manu- 
facLurtng ccnlir. Majs%ille, on the Ohio, 
is a leading hemp market and manufacturer 
lh>ur and lun«ber. 

3. Ohio,— Ohio is the fourth State of 
the Union in population. The people 
are largely engaged in manufacturing. 
The fctate ranks lirst in the manufacture 
of carriages antl clay 
products, and very 
high in the produc- 
tion of steel, agricul- 
tural ini piemen ts, 
and foods. 



The coal mines in east- 
fpii Ohio are very pro- 
ductive, and the petro- 
leum welLs art; next in 
value to those of Cali- 
fornia. 



XXXVII. KENTUCKY AND OniO. 

1. Kentucky.— Kentucky surpasses every other State in the 
ppoduction of tobacco and hemp, though corn is the most vahiable 
crop. The famous blue-grass region, in the Licking and Ken- 
tucky river valleys, is one of the finest grazing districts in the 
United States. Its horses and cattle are very celebrated. Ex- 
tensive forests of hard wood and rich deposits of coal and iron 
are found in Kentucky'. 

The Mamniotli Cavo, in the central part of the State, is one of the 
most it'nuirkal>Ie caverns in the world. It extends uudergTHiund for 
miles, hut has never been thon>ugh!y explored. It coutaius a navi- 
gable lake of fr*"sh water. The roofs and walla of its chambers are 
covered with g-Iistening stalactites 
are blind. 

2. Cities. — The chief manufacturing and commercial city is 
Louisville, tho largest tobacco market iu the world. Its manu- 
factures include tobacco, Hour, refined cotton-seed oil, distilletl and 
malt liquors, lutnber, leatiier, and agricultural iinplementa. The 
selling of these and other articles makes a large wholesale trade. 

It is at the falls nf the Ohio, to pass which a canal has been constructed 
capaciout* enoujrh to admit the largest ste.iniers that ply on tlu' river. 

Covington and Ni'wport, opposite C'incinnuti, manufacture 

machinery and building materials. I/exinglon, in the midst of 

the blue-grass country, is a beautiful city. It is a center of the 

tobacco trade, has extensive maniifaoturefi, and is noted for its 

institutions of learning. 



Grain, live stock. 
This State ranks 



Ohio is also a leading agricultural State, 
and dair^' products are all largely produced 
high in the production of wool. Tobacco and grapes are ex- 
tensively cultivated. The Catawba wine is noted. 

The State has remarkable commercial advantages. 

The Ohio river and the cnnalM. connecting it witli Toledo and Cleve- 
land furnish a cheaj) waterway fmin the State to the coal, steel, and 
iron region.s of Pennsylvania, West Virjerinia, aud the States border- 
ing on the Gi*eat Lakes, and als<"> with the markets of the Mississippi 
Valley. The Erie Canal and the railways of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland connect it with the seaboard. 

4. Cities. — The largest city in Ohio is Cleveland ; it is finely 
situated on I.,ake Erie. It has easy access to the coal and oil 
of Pennsylvania and to the iron of the Lake Superior region. 
It is therefore noted for the manufacture of iron and steel and 
the refining of oil. Steel ships and machinery of every sort are 
made. Meat packing and the breAving of malt liquors are other 
leading industries. 

Cincinnutl is the largest and chief commercial and manufac- 
turing city of the Ohio valley. It has river and railway connec- 
The fish that live in its waters i tions with all parts of the country. Its foundries and machine 

shops manufjicture iron and steel brought through the canals 
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from the cities oi t\ie ame\U\\g region along Lake Erie. Clothing, 
leather gomls, and liquors are the other leading manufactures. 

Columbus, the state capital, is centrally situated and has 
largo iron, and steel industries. Leather goods and vehicles are 
next in importance. Talfcio is an important grain mai*ket and 
has large flouring mills and iron foundries. 

Daytoii manufactm-es cash registers, cars, and machinery, Youngs- 
town, near 
the Pennsyl- 
vaniabortler, 
ranks next, 
to Cleve- 
land in the 
manufacture 
of iron ami 
steel ; Ak- 
ron manu 
factures 
rubber tires 
and elas 
t i c goods : 
S p r i n g» 
field and •V<»A-iiM automobiir 

AUtr the rubiffr ur mictd wUh miUrrinls lo harilni tl. il ts then fniitutii iu- 
CantOU are twetn ttfiJ roHen ivhvch prrit* il \nlo»hrrtt. an Khoirn in thf fir»l cinr. Ttif 
trcond view a/ioif* how the tires arr built up Ity laying Btrxp* of ruhlwr tO~ 
mtlher: the tire* are then i'ulranitr<i hy placing (lum in titatn-tyxUed eham- 
hcrt a'hteh mtit Iht Beveral parts into one tolid pi«e«. 




noted for 
agriculliiral 
impletuenls; Tlitniilttni, Zanesville, Piqua, Tiffin, aiul Nf'wark 

are cfiiters for the Jniiuufjiftui'e of macliiiieiT, clay i)r<Kiu<*Ls, und 
building: matcritds. SandnMliy has au extensive wine trade and 
manufactures hardware and lumber. 

Review Topics. — In what ilfxjs Kentucky excel T Dwsfrilie ihe blue-gra*a 
region. What mineruls in the .Slnle? Dcsorihe the Muniniolh Cnve. How «Jiii 
the enrly settlers get ihcir cro|>3 to market t Describe Louisville, Covington antl 
Newport. Lexington. Frankfort. Paducah. Maysville. Owenslwrn, Hen- 
derson. Population of Ohio. Mineml ProUuc;ts. Agriculturiil. How is Ohio 
connected with the Mississippi Valley and the seaboard? Describe Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. Columbus. Toledo. Other cities. 



XXXVIII, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS. 

1. Indiana and Illinois. — These States are in the prairie 
r^ion; they have no mountains. Their latitude and climate, 
their protluctions and i>ursuits, are the same. They are among 
the greatest corn and wlieat jrrowinfr States in tlie country. 

2. Indiana 
is the eighth 
State of the 
Union in pop- 
ulation, and 
one of the 
leading Cen- 
tral States in 

agrictalture, stock-raising, wool-growinf 
and taanafacturing. Most of the trunk 
lines of railway connecting the eastern 
and western parts of the country cross 
the State. This fact lielps to promote 
its manufacturing and commercial in- 
dustries. 



The Wyandot Cave rivals the 
Mamumlli Cave in extent and gran- 
deur. Tlie Bedfunl limestone, fouud 
ill the same section, l»as a national 
rcpulation for lirraness and is a 
favorite building stone. 

3. Cities.— The capital of the 
State is IndiaiiapnliH, the largest 
!ind the most important oommer- 

fial and manufacturing city. 

The numerous lines of railway 

which center here furnish it with 

<in abundance of raw materials 

fur its meat packing, Hijuring, woodworking, and steel industries. 

Indiana has nearly twenty cities of over ten thousand popula- 

i tion each, and more than fifty with a population of over five 

thousand. Host of these towns are imjmrtant manufactaring 

and railroad centers. 

KvauMill<* is noted for its Hour and lumber prtwlucts. South Bontl 
has the birgest e^slablishmeiit in the country for the ntanufiicture 
of vehicles. Fort AVayiio h;is large car and nmebine shojjs. 
and slauglitcriiijf and niciit packinjr establishments. Terre Hanto 
ranks second in the nmnufactuifof distilled h'quors. Mnn<'ie manu- 
factures iron, steel, aud fruit jai*s; X«'w Albany, macbinery and 
leather; Andcrsou, steel, gla-ss, and building materials; Ricli* 
nionrl and Lafuyett*", atfricultural imfdements. Kokonio and 
Marion are in tbe natural-gas region and manufacture glass. 
Mtclil^iiii City and llaiuHiond are lHr*,'cly engaged in the making 
of milrond hupplie^. Lo^'aiisport rnaimfiuHures machinery and 
vehicles. EIwcmhI imd ViiiceuiK^H have iron works, Eiklinrt has 
paper mills and railroad shops. 

4. niinoia is now the third State in the Union in popula- 
tion. It is in the prairie region, and has a very fertile soil. 
Its large crops of corn, oats, and wheat, and its high rank in 
stock-raising have made it the chief food -producing State. It 
ranks first in the packing of meat and third 
in jnanufacturing. Its coal fields, which 
underlie nearly two-thirds of the State, 
have greatly helped its intlustries and made 

it next to 
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. ..^ manufaeture ol wheel* nt Mr f\tudfbaker lactory. Saudi Brwt. Ind. 

Kich riOal-fields, petroleum and n.lturnl l.P»Hinathe»poke»andfvn 2. WeldinotireMbyrlectHnly;\i. Pul- 

- , . ' ting the tleei boxea info thf 'oulic prrtture; 4. Thf tirita are heated 

gas are found near its southern hov- uhite-hot m tht lumnc* and i . - wheel*: Ihe n-h*et thru drop* into n tank 

I of Hfiler which cooU the tire, ciitisimj ii lo Contract, bindino all partt ol the wheel 

"»?''»• firmly together. 



Pennsylvania 
in the pro- 
d u c t i n of 
steel. Lead 
is found and 
limestone of 
excellent quality for building pur- 
poses. 

6 . Cities.— Cliioag:© is the most 
important commercial center on 
the Great Lakes, and the second 
in the country. It is the greatest 
grain market in the world, and 
the leading market in the United 
States for live stock, pork, and 
lumber. 

It receives a large part of the 
produce of the Centnd Stales, and 
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transmits it to «a«tern and for&i^n markets. It receives 

eastern aiid foi-oijifu gootls. au«l distributes fl»em througliont 

tlie northwest. Railways 

and water routes connect 

it with every i«irt of the 

country, and vessels sail 

direct to foreig:n ports. 
The railway trains thai 

enter or leave the city 

daily number alniut two 

thousand, makin*? it the 

greatest railroad center 

in the world. 
Grain is brought to Clii 

cago in bulk, and rai.swl 

into elevator wareliou.sp> 

by endless chains with 
it'keta attached. It is 
len di.scliurtred through 

Spijuls ii»t4_> b(jatstiiT4ii'S 
111 the valxu' of its inaiiii- 

Iho til res Chicago ranks 

next Ip New York. Its 

facilities for trausjiorta- 

tion by way of the lake> 

bring to it the inm. lum- 
ber, and fuel ne<'d<'d for 
j its great industry, and 

have made it the first city in its luinljer anJ furniture prod- 

tu<'t-s, and the secuud in its output of injti and steel. It is 
cnnnected also by canal with the Missis.sippi river system. 
This, nnd the water route by way of the tireat Lake.s and 
the Erie Canal, give it cheap trans]nirUiitioM to lx>lh the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. It is the .seat of the University 
I oJ' Chicago, one of the racst richly endowen.1 e^lucational 

I institutions in the Unitetl States, 

Sprlntflif'Id, th« ca|>iuil, is in the niidst of a productive 
country, and tlie center of an active traxle. 

Peorift, the second city in the State, leads in the 
manufacture of distilled liquors. It is also an important 
fnarket for grain and fanning implements. Eiint St. 

Louis, on the op- 
jiosite side of the 
Mississippi from 
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]irn>T in > />i.<J|/<i, »hiiiJiiti(J i/ur ii) lAt 
tall tlftl Irxtnit l>miiiinQ*. 






'J'he inttti iiidxuftri/ tn Chicago. 1. The {p-ent MitrJc- 

rrda where fatlte arr brouf/hl on (ro in* from the ly'ftt. 
Cold Uoragt room of a ffrt^l pacJcing house, u-hrrr 
hftf it huHO awaiting thijmimJ. The temprnilurf 
of thit room u at all timtM fiair freezing pvini. ^. 
StuffingaauangftintautagtHejHtrtment. 4. Wathinu 
buUtrint prefioratort/ to making oitomaraarin*, 

St. Louis, is noted as a railway ceiUer ami as a {ilac« for tiie 
transfer of freight between eastern and western lines. It has large 
meat-packing establishments, machine and car shops. .loliet, on 
the Chicago and Illinois Canal, manufactures iron, steel, machin- 
ery, and building materials. 

Besides these larger towns, Illinois has about twenty others 
with a population of over ten thousand. Many of these are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of farm machinery, in which Illinois 
Iea«ls all the States. Among these are Decatur, Spring- 
field. Koi'kford, and Peoria. Qutiiey is an important trade- 
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center and has large foundries and lumber i 
iiii;toii manufacture iron ware, clothing, and 
[inxluots and ivatches. Kvanstiiti is the seat 

large gla^s al 
car shops. 

Rock U\m 
ter, situated 
fine bridges 
and larL** ii 




Kevicw Topics. — In what refjion do 
Indiana and Illinois lie? Describe their sur*| 
face. Rank of Indiana,. Popmtation, Agri- 
cultnre Mnd stock raising. Its eoal fields. 
Dfsrril>p Tndiannpolis. Kvansvillc. What is 
siiid of oilier places ? How do«s Illirtois rank 
in fiopiilfttioa ? In what do«s it surpass 
scribe rhit-apo. Its dtstribntiiig business. Its trains. 
some inacufacturing industry nf bach. 
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LoD^tude West 



ttablishmeTits. Aurora and Bloom- 
ierials. Eljurin is noted for dairy 
restern University. BolleviHt' has 
Jacksoiiviilc has woolen mills and 
ictures plows and wagons. 
,nt railroad and manufacturing cen- 
•pi opposite Davenport, Iowa, Two 
h«re. It has a government arsenal 




.>H«ne nKier niiinirtHiit iniii;sof Illinois ami 



MAP STITDIES.— Which of 
UieGi'eat Lakes on the northern 
bouiidciryf Which State is Ixtr- 
di-red on the south by Lake Supe- 
rior? Which States an:^ hoitlercd 
by the Mississippi V Which State the greatest number of lakps? How are lakes Superior and Huron 
connected? Lakes Michigan and Hui*on ? I^ke JJuron and Lake Erie? 

Micliimrnn. — How is Michigan divided i What portion is mountainous ? What lake hounds the 
southern peninsula ? What three lakes on the east ? What hiiys nn the northern pentnsulti ? Wltere 
is Green Bay ? Isle Royalet Name the capital. How is it situated? Where is Detroit ? Grand Rapids? 
Sag'inaw ? Bay City ? Muskegtjn f Jackson f Kalamazoo ? Port Huron ? Battle Creek ? 

Wi.HiH>n.slu. — Trace the Wisconsin River. Tlie Chippewa. What river forms part of the iiorth- 
ciistern boundary ? la what direction does Fo.x River flow ? What lake does it drain ? Wlierc is 
Madison? Milwaukee? La Crosse? Janesville ? Oshkosh ? Racine? Eau Claire t Sheboygan? 
Ashland ? Superior ? Appleton ? Watertown 1 

Miiiiiesutii. — What ridge cros.ses the northern part of this State ? What lakes and river form a 
part of the northern boundary ? What river separate Minnesota from North Dakota ? Of what is 
the Rfd River the oullet? How d«» the waters of Big- Stone Lake reach the sen f Trace the Minne- 
sota. Where does the Misvsiisippi ri.se 1 What lake does it drain ? What is the capital i Locate 
Minneapjilis, Duhith, Winona, Stillwater, Brainerd, Red Win g. y* 

North and S^nitli I>iikrtta. — What plateau traverses both Statrt^? (See physical map hf United 
St4ites. ) What larcre river on the eastern side of the dividing; jdatejii] ? On the western ? Wliat tribu- 
tary of the Missouri has its sources in the Black Hills ? Whrfi is tlie capital of North Dakota? Of 
South Dakota ? Where is Fargo ? Grand Forks ? The Black Hills? Yankton ? Sioux Falls ? 

Routes of Trav«*l, — How would you jro by water from Chicago to Detroit? Milwaukee to 
Duluth? Milwaukee to Fond du Lac ? Isle Royale to Lake Erie ? 
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XXXIX. SUCHIGAN, WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, NORTH 
AND 80UTI1 I>AKOTA. 

1» Michigian. — Michigan is divided into two peninsulas: a 
northern and a southern. It is nearly surroumled by three of 
the Great Lakes; hence its climate is milder than that of any 
other inland State in the same latitude. 

The Piftiirod K(»ekH on the southern shore of Lake Superior are 
colonxl as llinug-h painted. They are cliffs of sandstone. 

This State has great mineral wwiUli. 

Tlie centrtd and northern parts supply about one-third of the iron and 
copper ore and suit produced in the United 8Uites. The mines of 
native copper on the shores of Lake Superior are the ricliest in the 
world, and make Michig-an the second among the States in the pro- 
duction of this metal. There are also large deposits of coid in tike 
s«>inthprn i>eiiinsiiihi. Gjpsum also is found in large amounts. 
It is used as a ferlilizj-r or i.s made into plaster of Paris. 

Michigan is a rich a^ricultitral couutry. 

The mild climate of the western sliore of the southern peninsula 
makes it one of the leading fruit regfions. Corn, oats, potatoes, 
and hay are leading cr»)ps. In the production of beel sugar 
and potatoe.s Mirhior'an is second among" the States, It also 
ranks high in live stock, and in the production of wool and 
dairy prmhicts. Jtichigan formiTly was tirst in the pr<i- 
duction of pine lund^r, but the f«»rests have been largely 
cut away, and it is now second to Wisconsin. Great quan- 
tities of hard wootl luuibep are brought into the State for 
the manufacture of furniture, in which Mirhignn ranks ne.xt 
to New York and Illinois. 

The lake sliore of Mich- 
igan is nioi*e than a thou- 
sand mi lea in length- 
greater than the seu- 
coast of any State except 
Florida. The lake trade 
is therefore very large. 
Ores and lumber, from 
theLake Superior shores. 
i_ nnd wheat and tloiir 
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Tht atK'ind v^-f!U> alutu'ilhe eabin-Kt room . 
Herr lUl Hit priHi are tmtxttMu '»"<^ 
arcumteii/ finitlted nnd art turned over 
t" rabinfl-nuiktra to he put toffrthrr. 
The tirrn g'.h n nd dumbHity of furnilii re 
de/n-.ndt i/j>c«n the manner in whidi ihia 
work it dont. 

from the ports of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, are carried to 
the various ports along 
the lakes. The ship canal. 
around the Falls of St. 
Mary or The Hoo, con- 
necting Tjako Superior and 
Thii iifii J1...J:, ' : ^1 I'j J room. Here doora are Lake HuroD, carries more 

hunff, draufer* fUtad, mtrmrt iiuurltd, ana ail fiUinge, ..,.., , , 

eueh tu Kandin and knoba, are put on. freight than any other canal 

in llie world. Ores, grain and lumber are the chief articles carried. 

2, Cities. — Detroit is the largest city and the most impor 
tant lake port in the State. Its chief manufactures are iron and 
steel, machinery, tobacco, drugs, and paint. It leads in the 
manufacture and sale of automobiles, and has salt works and 
wood-Avorkintr plants of every description. Lan^in^ is the cap- 
ital of the State and has iron works and machine shops. 

Grand Rapi<is, the second city in siie, has over thirty factories for 
the making of fitriiitiire. Saeinaw, Miif4kei;oii, Mntil^tee, Bay 
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City, and AJ- 

pcua ai-e all 

engaged in the 

mauufac t u r o 

of lumber and 

lumber prod- 
ucts. Ships 

are built at 

Bay City and 

Port Huroii« 

Battle Creek 

manufactures ^ "^'^""^ /*''''' '" ^"f""-"'"'' 

agricultural machinery and cars. Menominee has the largest 

beet sugar factory in the United States. Kalninazou is noted fop 

its celery gardens ; Flint for its vehicles ; Adrlnii for wij^l 

fencing, and both Adrian and Jackson for j>iuno and t>rgan works. 

Aiui Arbor is the seat of Michigan Uiuversity, one of the largest 

^^_^ in the United States. 

ls|ilieining is the center of a ^ 
rich iron ore district. 
The region at tlie bead of Sagi- 
naw Bay has numerous salt wells, 
from the water of which salt is 
manufactured at Siiginaw and Bay 
City. 

3. Wisconsin. — Southern 

Wisconsin consists of rolling 
prairies of very rich soi 1. Oats, 
corn, barley, hay, jwtatoes, and 
tobacco are the principal crops. 
Stock raising, dairy farming. 



Thrre Mlrp.^ in Ihc manujiictiin ff furinfurc at 

(/raiiii liiipiili. In the jirtl room //.(ft iuiiern oj 

rtuif>o{/iiny or other catnnet wuod*, catted mierr.arr 

ol'^ed to the pnrti which are to be made into fumi- , - . 

'ure. The part* are then put under heavy preeture and frUlt tlTOWing; are large 

to mjtke the vtneer adhere Hrmly. o o o 

and increasing interests and furnish a large trade. 

The northern part of the State has extensive forests of pine, 
hemlock, sjiruce, and hard wood, which make it the leading State 
in lumber products. 

The manufacture of flour is an immense industry. Much wheat 
is imported from neighboring States for the purpose. The man- 
ufacture of cheese and butter, tanning and finishing leather, 
slaughtering an<l meat packing, are important industries. 

Wisconsin has colder winters than Michigan, as the west and 
southwest winds sweep across the land instead of over water. 

Vast quantities of zinc and iron, and some lead, are mined. 

4. Cities. — Tlie largest city in the State is Milwaukee, the 
chief commercial and manufacturing center, and one of the 




Worka of Itie Caae Thrrtihinfr-.Mnrhine <'.>ihj>oji« ill li.u-.nf. Sol 

machinet and the ca*e* of Qoode directed to Hufn. 



uaed to run the 



MINNESOTA.— NORTH DAKOTA AND SOUTH DAKT-^i^i 



factures lumber into various forms, of which farm wagons and 

ag-Hcullural machinery are the chief. The preparation of flax fil>er 
is also important. Hti)]wat<>r is eiiffugerl in iht* manufacture of 
lumber as well as bintling twine, boots anil shoea, and steamboat 
and farm machinery. Mnukuto has flour mills, stone and cement 
industries, and iron foundries, 

8. North and South Dakota. — North and South r>akota are 
watered by the upper Missouri, tho Eod river of tlm North, and 
their tributaries. In soil and productions they resemble Min- 
nesota. Stock raising is important in both States, 

9. North Dakota. — The principal industry of the State is 
agriculture, and wlieat, oats, barley, and flax are the chief grains 
grown. North Dakota ranks second among the States in the 
production of spring wheat, anil first in flaxseed. 

The western half of the State is underlaid with vast beds 
of lignite, a low grade of coal. Fine pottery clays are 
known to exist. 

Cities. — Bismarck is the capital and a distributing point 
of supplies fur army jKJstsand Indian agencies. Fargo, the 
largest city, bas large packing industries, manufactures 
machinery, and is the second 
largest distri bating point in 
the United States for farm 
machinery. Grand Forks 
manufactures boilers, flour, 
and lumber. Jamestown 
and Valley City are in the 
wheat section and have grain 
elevators. Grafton is a 



State ranking fourth in gold. Gj'psum, mica, petroleum, natural 
gas, and line building stones abound in the State. The eastern 
part of the State has many artesian wells whicb supplv not 
only water for domestic 
and agricultural pur- 
poses, but power for 
mills and factories. 
There is considemble 
flour milling and cheese 
and butter making in 
the State. 

Cities.— Sitmx Falls, 



Ihr miinujactiirf o/ fioHr at Mtnntapoiu, 
The ifhtat i»firal raigrdbf/ deratrrri lo Ih* lop 
eflKt mill, which it uaually a building frvm 
einhllo ten tloHtm in height. A/ter the ijrain 






trparaltd from chaff and »e*iii, it it Ihcr- 
lifhly tcourvi and prepared for i/T-indins. 
The firtt piehire ahoirM a grinding room. 



The ucjind picture ahowii a U>Uiia or till- 
ing room wfiere th* flour iW puftaf Ihrnuiih 
»i*T>fji made of wire clo/fi. whic/i. graduaUu 
remote ail thr bmfi and grit, Itoving onlu 
the fine white flour. Thett proeentei of 
grinding and bolting are repeat^ five or 
*i> lim*». 



ro->"i. The flour hat notv reached th* bottom 
On etKh floor it fuu undergone aoine part of 
manufacturing nroce»». Here it is packed b\i maehin- 

(tna " 



A packing 
of the mill, 
trie manufa 
ery inia barreln and bag» and i» ready for thipment 

flaxseed, fourth in wheat, and high in beef cattle, 
an important industry. 

The only elevations in the State are the Black Hills. Here are 
very rich gold and silver mines that are extensively worked, the 



Ths liut hoUing room. Here the flour paeeet 
through miet*» made of the finetl »ilk, tchi^h 
allow anlff Ui€ fine white flour to pa»». 

growing and prosj>erou,s 
town, and a railroad 
center. 

10. South Dakota. 
— Tbe grain pnRluctions 
of South Dakota are the 
same as those of North 
Dakota, but include also 
the finest of corn. The 
State ranks third in 
Dairying is 



MAP 8TUniES.— Which of these States is mountainous ? Which 
ones border on the Mississippi 1 On the Mi.ssouri ? What river partly 
bounds them all 7 

Iowa. — What river separates Iowa from Wisconsin and Illinois? 
From Dakota ( From Nebraska ? In what direction tlo the tribut-iiries of 
the Mississippi in this State flow i What are the chief branches of the 
Missouri in Iowa ? \\1iat cities are on the Mis.sLssippi river ^ 

Missouri. — What mountains in southern Missouri ? What river 
forms the eastern boundary i Part of the western boundary 'i Where 
does the Osage enter the Missouri ? What river joins the Missouri at 
Kansas City ! What is the capital ? 



uhrre the grain i4 pasted between eleel nr 
porcelain roUert. 

the largest city, manufactures 
agricultural implements, wind- 
mills, and other farming uten- 
sils. Pierre is the capital and 
is the largest center of the 
State for handling live stock. 
Lead City, situated in the 
Tilack Hills region, has one of 
tbe largest gold mines in the=. 
world. The extraction of this metal from the ore and 
the manufacture of jewelry are the principal industries. 
Yankton, Huron, Mitchell, and Aberdeen are in th& 
wheat-growing section, and have grain elevators and flour^ 
mills. Aberthvn is supplied with water and jrower from flowing- 
artesian wells. Vernilllion is the seat of the State University;, 
and lir(H»kln{?H, of an agricultural college. 

R<M it'W TopicH, — Divisinna of Michigan. CJiraate. Mineral resources.. 

Lumber Prmluct. Lake shore. Detroit.. Lansing. Grnnd Rapidn. Bay 
City, Stigniaw. Muskegon. Escftnaba. .\iiri Arbor. Namo oilier plrices. 
Describe the surface of Wiscoiisiri. Compare its climate with that of 
Michigan. Mineral resources. Resemblance to Michigan. Leading product*. 
I>esfri be Madison. Milwaukee. Name other thriving pljices. Oshkosh. Racine. 
Upon what three terraces do the Great Lukes lie? Height of Lake Superior ter- 
race. IIow iiiaiiT vessels descend from this height? l>escrit>e the commerce of 
the Great Iiakes. What elevation in Minnesota? What rivers rise upon lh« 
Height .»f IjuiuI? Direction of flow. Waterfalls. Climate. Rank as a wheat 
growing State. The luratver trad*?. Minneapnlin. St. Pant. Duluth. Winona. 
StillwHter. How are the DakotHs like Minnesota? Tlieir chief erops. Tho chief 
induistries. Chief towns in North Dakota. In South Dakota. Minerals in 
South Dakota? 



I — Into what does the Kansas river flow ? What river trav- 
erses the WUthwestern [lart of the State ? What great river farms part of 
the northeastern boundary i What part of the State has the most tovvnBf 
What is the capital i 

Nel>rii,Hk«. — What river form.s the eastern boiuwlary ? What is the 
g'eneral sbtpe of the country ? What river crosses the State ? In what 
part of tho State are most of the tciwns ? What and where is the 
capit.^1 ? 

Routes of Travel, — How would you go by steamboat from St. Loiii* 
to Sioux City ? From Dubuque to Cairo ? From Minneapolis to Chicago f 
From Bismarck to Bay City i 



Xli. MISSOURI, IOWA, KANSAS, ANJD NEBRASKA. 

1. MisBoxiri and Iowa. — The climate, soil, and production of 
these States correspond to those of Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Immense crops of grain 
and large numbers of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep 
are raised in Iowa an<l 
nortliern Missouri. 

2 . Missouri is the most 
populous State west of 



Vitwt akmeing the manulaciufe of i>luii toUicco 

'diMffti it M yeri-Dntmrrmnd lactory. St. 

Louis. The leavta are ttripped from the »talk» 
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and fed into the upright pneumatic pipe*, which 
earry them into anoilUr building. 

the Mississippi. North of tlie 
Missouri and Osage rivers is 
a prairie country. South of 
these rivers it is hilly atnl 
ruffffed. The southern section The h^nm arc ./.,-,"ti „uo a ».../.-? / 

"^ itconce and wfio'ifd itila jMnhinrxol umiI "rMi 

has CO n si d e rable mineral ■*^- They are then madeinlopiua8l>uh,in<t. 

wealth, producing zinc, lead, and much coal. In the pro- 
duction of lead and zinc ores Missouri ranks first among the 
States. Corn is the leading farm crop, the State ranking 
fourth in its production. Missouri mules rank first in qual- 
ity and bring the higiiest prices. 

Other important products are wheat, tolmcco, wool, potatoes, ami 
liay. Vineyards and orchards abound auJ excellent wines are ]^ZJ!^"r''hI^e'j!^'7nio'h'dmiJ^ 



liquors, packed meats, mactunery^ clothing', cars, and tiour. Many 
of ihese products are sent by \vater to New Orleans and tbence to 
foreigTX counti-ies. Rjuhvaysalso connect St. Louis with the Atlantic. 
Pacific, uud Gulf ports and carry the larger part of its trade. 

Kansas City, on the Missouri river, is the second city of the 
State and an important railroad ami commei'cial center. It is 
the second live-stock market in the world. It is continuous wiih 
Kansas City in Kansas, the middle of a street being the dividing 
line. Its manufactures consist largely of flour and building ma- 
terial. St. Jo!iei»li, the third city, is the center of trade for north- 
western Missouri. It is in a coal and natural gas region, has large 

meat-packing establishments, and ranks first in the State in 

the manufacture of sfiddlery and harness, 

rJt>|tUn is the leading lead and zinc regrion and manufactures the 
paint called white lead. It also ha» machine shops and flour mills. 
Springlield manufactures flour and vehicles. Scttnlia is a rail- 
way center aiid has extensive car shops and clolhiug factoHes. 
Hannibal has raih'oad shops, cigar factories, and flouring mills. 
.It'tTi'fsotii City, the capital, is beautifully located on the Mi.ssouri. 

4. Icwa consists mainly in 
rolling prairies which are ex- 
ceedingly fertile. It producer 
more corn, oats, and hogs than 
any other State, and ninks 
high also in other kinds of 
grain and live stock. Agri- 
riilture,s]iin<:hterin*r.and niojit 
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Missouri IS an important manuiacturmg State and Y'd.mi.?i into uhici. th« piu^s are packed. 



first in the manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco anil 
snuff. It ranks third in packed meats. 

3. Cities. — St. Louis as its name implies, was first settled 
by the French. It is the largest city in the Mississippi Valley 
and the fourth in size in the United States. It is also the most 
important commercial center west of the Mississippi, receiving 
and distributing the products of both the East and West. 

Its situation at the meeting of two great rivers in a region embracing 
thousauds of square miles of fertile land makes it the center of a 
vast trade. It is also the f*furth city of the country iu the value of 
its manufactnrps. the rliii-f of these bping" tahaf»^o prtMhict-s. malt 




A naiitfio machme. 



The casts oj tobacco art put u/> m 
blocks of ten. 



A street >ii ■'^1, Louis. i\ottCe the eievmeii ratiwaff structure. 



packing are the largest 

industries. The making 
of butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk, and the man- 
ufacture of flour and lum- 
berarenextinim{x>rtance. 

A great many pearl hnttonH are made from the shell of the fit?3 
water mussel. Bituminous coal is the only important mineral pr 
uct, Iowa ranking first iu its production among the States wesij 
the Mississippi. 

5. Cities. — Des Moines, the capital and largest city, is in the 
midst of rich coal fields. It is the chief cattle and grain market 
in the State, manufactures medicines and flour, and is a print- 
ing and publishing center. I>ulniqiie, the second city, has lum- 
ber mills, and manufactures clothing and vehicles. Sioux City- 
is on the Missouri river, at the junction of important rail- 
roads; it is a milling center and has other important manufac- 
turing industries, I>avouport is well located on the Mississippi 
near the rapids, which furnish great water power. It is a grain 
market, manufactures machinery, has meat-packing establish- 
ments, manufactures tobacco protlucts, and refines sugar. 

Cedar Hnpidx has flour and furniture mills; Biirliiigrton, marble 
works and muchiue shoj>s; Coiineil Bluffs, car and carriage fac- 
tories. Cllntuu, planing mills, carriage and furniture factories. 
Otttimwa is engaged in meat packing and iu the manufacture of 
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farming tools. "Watertoo tttEtnufac lures dairy machinery and gaso- 
line engines. Muatatlne nianufaclures flour and building material. 
Fort Dodge, building materials and wooden ware. Kcukuk lias 
breweries, stove foundries, atid flour and Inniber mills. Martihall- 
town is a shipping and distributing center. 

6. Kansas and Nebraska. — The eastern portions of these 
States consist of rolling prairie. The western parts, having a 
drier cliraute, are valuable grazing lands. Immense numberc of 
cattle, horses, and sheep.are raised. 

Both these States are scantily supplied with timber. Millions of trees 
have therefore been planted. They grow with great rapidity. 

7. Kajisas. — The eastern part of Kansas having a mild and 
moist climate, the soil is exceedingly fertile and enormous croj>8 
of corn, wheat, flax, alfalfa, sorghum, and millet are cidtivated. 
Large numbers of hogs are raised. 

Deposits of zinc, lead, gypsum, salt, and coal abound, and all 
are largelv worked. The coal beds underlie twenty counties in 
the eastern part of the State. Vast deposits of petroleum and 
natural gas have been discoveretl. 

Cities. — KauHa» City, lying across the State line from Kansas 
City, Mo,, is the third largest meat-packing center in the country. 
It also manufactures flour and is a large market for agricultural 
machinery. Topeka, the capital, is one of the most beautiful and 
healthy cities in the United State. It is a railroad center and 
has important car shops, flouring mills, and packing houses, 
Leavenworth, on the Missouri, is an important military post. It is in 
the coal-mining region and lias irai>ortant machine shops and foun- 
dries. Wichita lies on the botniers of the agricultural and st»»ck' 
raising belts. It is a leading shipping cent-er for live stock. Atchi- 
DOU is a shipping point for Hour, grain, and stock. Fort S*M>tt, in 
the bituminous coal regions, mianufactures ironware. Plttshnrg; 
and Gal4»ika are centers for mining and extracting lead and zinc. 
LawTcuce is a manufacturing town. 
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8. Nebraska. — The eastern part of this State, where there is 
plenty of rain, produces enormous crops of corn, wheat, oats, and 
alfalfa. Hogs are raised in the corn belt. Dairying and fruit 
raising are important industries. The drier western parts of the 
State are well adaptetl to grazing. 

The surface of Nebraska slopes eastward and is drained by the 
deep, muddy Missouri, whose most important tributaries in the 
State are the Niobrara, the Platte, and the Republican rivers. 
These streams have broad, sandy bottom-lands, and are fed by 
thousands of springs. The Repiiljlican and the Platte lose much 
of their water daring the sutnuier months. 

The extreme western part of the State is occupied by the 



mesa and butte region, and in the extreme northwest corner, 
by the Bad LjuuLs. 

In these i-egion-s the rocky land has been worn by running water into 
jagged and irregular forms, and is until for agriculture or grazing. 
A mesa, or table, is a fiat-topped hill ; a butte is a small mesa stand- 
ing alone. 

The chief industries are slaughtering and meat packing, and 
the making of flour, cheese, butter, and condenseti milk. 

9. Cities. — Omaha is the largest city and chief trading center. 
It is a center for many railroads, and is therefore a shipping point 
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Ii'rnin-'iu ninied cofji far fodder in SebruMka. 

for the prf>ducts of the surrounding country and a distributing cen- 
ter for supplies. South Oniaha« a few miles away, is the second 
largest Tiieat-]>acking center in the United States. Llncolu, the 
capital city, is the chief etlucational city. It is the seat of the 
8tate University aod three other colleges, and has the largest 
wholesale trade in the southeastern part of the State. 

Review Topics.— Compare Missouri and Iowa. Population of Missouri. 
Surface. Coal beds. Mineral resources. Leading agricultural products St, 
Louis. Its .situation. Manufacture's. Kansas City. St. Joseph. Jefferson City. 
Utiier important plaies. The surface of Iowa. Minerals. In what is Iowa a 
Icailinj^ State ? Manufactures, Coal, Des Moines. Dubuque. Sioux City. 
Other places of importance. Rislern Kansas and Nebra-ska. Wesleni. The 
cliiimtc of Kansas. Soil. Leading productions. Value as a grazing trountry. 
MiiR-rals. Topeka. Kansas City. Other important places. Ea,stern Nebraska. 
Western. The climate. Protluctions. The Missouri and tributaries. The chief 
manufactures. Omaha. Ijineoln. 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 

This section comprises three divisions: the Rooky Mountain 
region on the east; the Plateau region in the center; and the 
Coast region. 
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KLI. ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION. 

1. This region embraces the States of Colt^mdo, Wyoming, 
an«i Btoutauii, and Now M<'xlfo» a territory. 

2. Surface. — It is the most mountainous portion of the coun- 
try. It extends on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, and 
includes the most elevated portions of the Oreat Plaius^ which 
stretch along the eastern base of the mountains. 

lis general elevation is about 5,000 or 6,01)0 feet above the sea level. 
Scores of its i>OHk.s are from 12,000 to 14,000 feet high. These moun- 
tains form the lottie.st wiitorshed in the United States. 

3. Rivera. — 
Here are the 
sources of all 
the great rivers 
which flow 
eastwardly into 
the Mississippi, 
as well as the 
largest streams 
that flow into 
the Pacific. 




Vietf a/ Ifu Rofkif .Vountatn* anitPiku'* f^tnk^rnmthe ttifmn v 
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The most im- 
portant are 

the MissonrU tlio Yollow.stont', the l*latt<', antl the .\rkiiii- 
Has on the eiLst, and the Columbia and Colorado on the 
west. 

On the peaks and in the gorg^es of the mountains are lod^fed im- 
mense quantities of snow. T}ie nielLing of this snow in warm 
weather feeds the rivers on each slope, and prevents them from 
running dry in suuunor. 

4. Irrigation. — Descending from a great elevation, the 
waters of the rivers are readily applied to the purposes of 
artificial irrigation. 

Tliis is necessary throughout tlio Roeky Mfiuntain rejfion. owinff to 
the very scanty rainfall. Water is led or pumped from the u|>per 
courses of rivers into reservoirs, from which it is piped to channels 
cut throug'h the fields of growing crops. The lields are flooded fiHjm 
three to five times during tlie growtli of the tirop. 

6* Climate. — The climate is remarkably dry and bracing. 



6. Resources.— This region POSsesses vast mineral wealth, and 

milling is the most iiiii>ortaiit occupation of the people. The 

Great Plains are the chief grazing district of the continent. 

lu summer large areas of them are covered with grass, whicli, uncut, 
becomes self-made hay. 

7. New Mexico was fonnerly a [)art of Mexico and was set^ 
tied by emigrants from that country. I^Iany of the people still 
speak Spanish. There are many Indian villages in the State 
consisting of pueblos; that is, large buildings several stories high 
made of sun-dried bricks. The stories ai-e arranged in terraces 

and the rooms are entered by ladders from the roof or from 

the ground. 
The leading iiidiiwtri<'s of the State are stock raisli^ 

and milling. Copjier and lead are smelted, coal is abun- 

dant, and there are numerous gold and silver mines. 

New Mexico lies in a region of wanly rainfall, hut wherever water 
is obtiiinsihle for irrigation the sod is found to l>e fertile and 
very productive 'of corn, wheat, and fruits. Cattle raising, wool 
g-rowing, and the culture of grapes and fruits are important 
industries. Agriculture is gixjwing in in»iJortance. 

8. Cities.— 
Santa Fe, the 
capital, is 6,840 
f('et above the 
sea level. It was 
founded by the 
Spaniards in 
1582 on the site 
of a pueblo vil- 
lage, and is the 
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:iiru of fioaring Fiyrk. 
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-A ranch may bt 



second oldest 

gfA:n oil Ihc right of tht jncturt. citV iu tho 

United States. The houses are chiefly of adol>e (sun-dried brick). 
Allniqin'ruiK*. the largest city, is in a fruit-growing region. It 
is at a junction of railroads and the most important trading 
center. It is the seat of the Univer.si«y of New Mexico. 

La« Vega%has become noted as a health resort on account ot 



>I.\F STUDIES.— What SlJites and Territory ai-e crosse<l by the 
Rocky ilountains ? By the Ca.scade Muuntains ? By tlie Sierra Nevada ? 
Where do the Green, White, and other tribtitaries of the Colorado rise ? 
What State-s ai"e separatetl by the Columbia ? Into what does this river 
floiv ? Through what range does it break 1 

New Mexico. — What rivei-s traverse New Mexico ? In what dii-ec- 
tion do they flow ? Wliere is the capital? 

Colorado.— Where is Pike's Peak i North Park ? Middle ? Soutli ? 
San LuLs ? In what direction do the North and South Platte flow ? The 
Arkansas ? Rio Grande ? Grand ? Whei-e is the capital ? 

Wyoiniiijf. — Wliere are the Wind River Mountains ? Tlie Sweet 
Water ( Bi<„' Horn ? Black Rills ? Where is Fremont's Pe.ak ? Tlie 
National Park ( What rivers rise in this park ? What lake in it ? What 
and where is the capital i 

Montana. — What range separates Montana from Idaho ? What lake 
in the northwestern part ? What two rivera traverse this State in an 
easterly direction ? Wluit river Hows westerly into the Columbia ? What 
Indian trilies in Montana '( What and where is the capital i 

Nevada. — What is the longest river in Nevada ? Into what lake does 
it flow ? Where are two desert regions ? Where is the capital ? Virginia 
City? 



Arizona.— What river on the west ? What river in tlie south ? What 
and where is the capital ? Where is the Grand Canon ? Tucson ? 

Utah. — What two mountain ranges in Utah? What great lake I 
What lake south of Great Salt? Where is the Green River 1! Salt 
Lake City ? Ogden ? 

Idaho.— What mountains form the northeast Iwundary ? Tlie west- 
ern f What river crosses the southern part of the State? Wljere is 
the Salmon river ? The capittd i Montpelier ? Weiser '/ 

California.— What range of mountains near the coast ? What ran?e 
e-ast ? Where is Mount Shasta ? Mt. Wliitney f What river forms 
part of the ea.stern boundary ? What two drain the valley of Cali- 
fornia ? Direction? Wliere is the capital? San Francisco? Lob 
Angeles ? San Diego ? Sanfa Barbara < Stcwkion ? Oaldand ? 

Oregron. — What mountain range crosses the State i What river 
forms part of the northern boundary ? The eastern ? Which breaks 
throu£rh the Ca.scade ran tre '/ Which flow north into the Columbia 
Where is Mt HorHl ? Tlie capital f Portland? Oregon City? Astoria 

Washington.- By wliat mountains is Washington crossed ? Whi 
is Mt. St. Ihleiis? Mt. Adams? Mt. Baker? Rainier? Puget Souji( 
Strait of Juan de Fxica ? What river drains and partly bounds W; 
ington ? Where is the capital ? Seattle ? Tacoma ? Spiikane ? 
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COLORADO, WYOMING, AND MONTANi^- 
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Its hot springs. 
It is in a wool- 
i^rowingilistrict. 
Zuni is an In- 
dian village on 
a reservation ; 
near it are some 
remarkable ruins 
of pueblos whicl] 
were once inhab- 
ited b}' people of 
a nmch higher 

I'ttt J'orlaU: Cani/im <il ihr Oi'iuii ni-*r. Cutu. Tint river hut Cut U» ClVlllZUtlOn tDail 
vmv for ihaumineU of feet IhrmmK Iht tanii »tan« rock. Notice how tKe v <• r- 

liiffg are worn aii-ay bjj the action of t/u! irea tusr. toat OI an? OI 

the Indian tribes which were found in the United States. 

9. Colorado. — Colorado contains the highest peaks in the 
Kocky Mountains, and immense elevated valleys called parks. 
These ])arks are enclosed by lofty mountains 
ceeds in size the State of Massachusetts. 



The largest ex- 



Among the mountains of this Stal-e are the head-sprinpfs of four larffr' 
rivers; iiaiiifly, the Colorado, flowing westinto the Pacitic: thoHoutI) 
Platte, flowiug in the opposite direction to juin the Missouri, tlie 
Kto Grande, and the Arkansas, 

Coloratlo is rich in gold, silver, copper, coal, and iron. It is 
first among the States in the production of gold and silver, and 



A I'lnj' of Criiifjle Creek, in ihi hturl uf the Hofkie* >n Citlor'Ulo 

second \\\ lead. It was formerly considered too arid for agricul- 
ture, but by means of irrigation and improved metliods of culti- 
vation, Colorado now produces from her farms greater values 
than from her mines. 

10. Cities. — Denver, the capital, is the largest city in the 
Rocky Mountain region, and a center for railroads and mining and 
cattle-ranch supplies. Pueblo is an important cit}", with smelt- 
ing- works, rolling-mills, and machine shops. Colorado Siiriiijrs 
is widely known its a health resort. Leiidvilh*, ll,0<>n feet above 
the sea, is famous for its silver mining, gokl, copiK'r, lead, zinc, 
and iron, and Cripple Creek for its gold mines. 

At Manitoii, near Colorado Springs, are four remarkable mineral 
springs. At Golden is located the State School of Mines, anti at 
linulder, the Slate University. 

11. WyomirLg:. — Wyoming, like Colorado, is a region of ele- 
vated plains, mountains, and valleys. 

It contains the sources of the Missom-i, the Columbia, and the 
Green rivers. 

The YellowNtone National Park, situated in tlie north western 



corner of Wyoming, is a trait of Jand 55 by fio miles, set apart by 
Congress as a national {Kirk, or pleiisure ground. It is remarkable 
for its lakes and waterfalls, its deep canons, boiling springs, and 
geysers. 
The Old Faithful geyser siwuts every fiftj'-five minutes and seud.s up 
a stream of water 150 feet high. The cauou of the Yellowstone 
is a gorge frora 1,000 to 1,200 feet deep. 

Rich coal-beds are found in many parts of the State, and valu- 
able deposits of gold, silver, copi^er, and iron. 

The soil in the river valleys, wherever irrigation is eraploj'ed, 
produces abundant crops of grain. The United States Govern- 
ment is building enormous irrigation works on its public lands. 




Silver h^rs, cuUi-J bullion, lU the amelier iti LtadvxUe. 

which wiU, upon their completion, he o|ien to the public to settle 
on and purchase. Grazing is an important industry. 

Wyoming ranks second in the amount of wool produced yearly. 

12. Cities. — Laramie is the seat of the State Uiiiversitv. 
Kock Spriijjft* and Hlieridan are the head(iuarters of the coal 
mining interests, Cody has many large irrigation enterprises. 
ICawliiis and Caspar are wool centers. 

Clie.veuue (hIu-ch'], the capital, is a great cattle market. 

13. Montana.— Montana is first among the States in the pro- 
duction of copper. It abounds also in mines of gold, silver, and 
lead. The river 
valleys have a 
fertile soil and 
rich pasturage. 
Stock-raisingaml 
wool-gro wing 
are imjiortant in- 
dustries. 

In the center d' 
the State an- 
the Ci r e a t 
Falls of III.' 

-,. . . .1 fxl'i "f lijuliUrg in northern Cdlomdo. Thru havf irr,, t--.,-,ight 

Ml.S,Si»mi river, ,1uwn hum Iht maii7ita\nii by plaeierti, ,mt ol uhteh tuny t>c *rr,i or. 
U ni o 1) C the "" '^'^'' "^ ^^'' P*^. 'I t^« dutance. 

mostpiclui-eaque in America. The head of navigatiiju of the Missouri 
is at Fort IJenton, about 2.50l> miles above 8t. IjOiiIh^ but navi- 
gation is tediou.s and difficult. Tbe voyage up takes sixty days: 
down, ten or twelve. 

14. Cities.— Helena, the capital and chief commercial center 
of Montana, is beautifully located on the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. It has large gold mining interests, and is the chief 
market for mining machinery. Butte and Anaconda are in the 
center of the largest copper mining and smelting works in the 
world. Great Fall** is built at the falls of the Missouri river 




"XrilK PLATEAU JiEGlON; iNEVADA AJSD ARIZONA. 



and is an impoTtant center in tUe manu- 
facture of raining raackinery . Missoula is 
ia a mining and farming region, and is 
the seat of the State University. Billiiijjrs is 
a shipping point for live stock and Bozo- 
man is in a mining and lumbering region. 

Review TopicB.— States and Territory of the 

Kocky Moiintflin region. Surf«ice. Rivers. Why is 

iiTigMlion necessary on the Great Plains? Descrilfc 

the metljod. The climate. The chief resources. 

By irhoni was New Mexico settled ? Chief prixlucls, 

Saiita Fi. Las Vegas. Zufii. The moiiiitnin peaks 

of Colorado. The great Parks. Hirers. Mineral 

prcKioctions. Agriculture. Denver. Le*dville. 

^ ' .t<l<) Springs. What Slate does Wyoming re- 

'' in surface? Yellowstone Park. Describe 

uineral resources of Wyoming. The river 

-. Tlie cHpital. In what di^s Montana 

*Wuud? What pr)rtions of the State are fertile? 

The Missouri river is how far navigable ? What are 

tlw chief trmle-centers ? 




,U r,in4in of tliC I'olix-tiiio. in .\r\t«r>l. Hrrr the nvijl njrrfnt 



Xiai. THE PJ^ATEAU REGION. 

1« The Plateau Region lies between at hxeh water. (o.pyrurht. u«troit ph..ui coi 
the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges. 
It is several thousand feet above the sea, and varies in breadth 
from 300 to TOO miles. 

It contains the States of Nevada, Idnlio, and Utali, and Ari- 
zona, now a territory. 

2. Surface.^ — The surface is very rugged. Mountain ranges 
traverse it in various directions. The Wasatch, one of the lofti- 
est of these ranges, lies between the C;rt*at Ra8iti and the Flatemi 
■of the Colorado. The Great Basin is 3,(100 feet lower than the 
Plateau of the Colorado. It embraces the western part of Utah 
and nearly the whole of Nevada. 
Much of this region is barren, oc- 
cupied by sandy and salty lands 
and salt lakes. 

Among its remarkable featui'cs are 
the gorges called carKiiiH, often 
several tbousaiul Uni in depth. 
They have been cut by the rivers 
lhr<<iij»li lavers of rock. 



Owiug to the almost entire absence of moisture, 
changtjs in temperature are very rapid. It is 
often 70° or BO"* at uocn, and below freezing- 
point at sunrise. 

4. Minerals.— The hills and mountains 
that rise up from this plateau are stored 
with rich mineral dejxisits. Silver, gold, 
copf>er, lead, and other metals are found, 
with beds of salt and soda of unknown 
extent. The chief industry, therefore, is 
mining. 

5- Vegetation. — Large areas of this re- 
gion are barren wastes covered with gray 
sage-brush and cactus. The river valleys, 
however, if irrigated, are extremely fertile. 

6. Nevada. — Nevada occupies a large 
part of the Great Basin. Its mines con- 
stitutetl its chief source of wealth. Until 
recently, they }»roduced a large part of all 



fui»ciUjU ^itiu through Ikt tandtlann rock ton depth of al>ouH\.Oi*^ .1 -i^ _ „„»,,..„.l I,, «„i-.^ ;„ +U.-. TT^U-^ 1 

fftt A',vif«- the loifert or ttraui 0/ rock, nnd ihi^mUfd roA or the silvor aunually mmeQ in the United 

taluau-htch hat t^alherfd al tht frvl of the cJiffi and it u-aihed away „, . -» r jr li 1 

.. L.... .„ .. -. States. Many 01 them, however, are now 

exhausted, and the State has greatly declined in population. 

1 ■••o'^fit deposit of rock'SAlt known in tlie 



The Muddy Salt Mine is i^ 
country. It is two r. 
square miles in area. 

Some of the valleys ai*e 
very fertile, and stock- 
rui)»liig is Olio of the 
cliief occupatiota.s, Most 
of the State, however, 
is unsuitable for agri- 
culture, except where 
water cau bo obtained. 






1 rrujiition, Somi 
water for irriffo/i" 
dam acraat a ttrtam. 



■ rrroir to hold 
6v huUding a 
Hifmttimea the u<attr 



yoti'cf Ihe pipe or llume thrnUgh irhich 
la- 



3. The climate is 



tealer :» Uuuxmh 



e>ho.i Of irria„iitni .} fifi'i 'j< '"''*/]', Hiarkcd bv great dryness, 

a d\lch and to flood eadt iKxrt of ti>e fiHd ^ o -^ 



^*«iieMMfo» byibuadina a lUiU dam ocrotM the dttch. <u ^ ^^ ^^ KockvMoUntain 

region, artificial irrigation is resorted to on an ijuraense scale. 

Tlio prevailing winds come from the Pacitic laden with moisture; 
but in crossing tlie cold i>eaks of the Sierra Nevada they are chilled, 
and deposit tlieir moisture a.s rain or siinvv. When, therefore, they 
reach the Plateau region they are dry winds. 



hat to be pumpod into a rettrMoir or into a 
flume, at ahown in thia vine at Elffin , I'tah. 
Thi$ uyiterwhetd rune the pump for irrigation. 

7. Cities. — Reno, the chief 
city, is a mining center and manu- 
factures machinery. Carson City, 

the capital of the State, is near 
gold and silver mines, and has 
mills for the extraction of these 
metals. The hot springs in this 
neighborhood make it a resort for invalids. Vlrgrinla City has the 
richest gold and silver mines in the State. The famous Com- 
stock Mine there has yielded silver to the value of $475,000,000. 
8. Arizona.— The northeastern part of Arizona is a high 
plateau ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, with 
ranges of mountains formed by volcanic action. This part of 
the State has rainfall just sufficient for cattle and sheep raising, 
which is an important and lucrative industry. 

The southwestern half of the State is much lower and has even 
less rain than the more elevated j)art, but by irripatiou it is be- 
coming one of the best fruit-growing regions of the country. 
The most important occupation is minlngr. ^ The State stands 



tmoaCed fiehi at OrcenviHf jann, I'tah 

the u-ater i* brought to the field, aitd the nurnbcr of tmaifer pifx* which dtetribute it 

over the field. 



The most noted is the Clraiid 
Cauou of tlie Colitrado. 

It is more than 300 nules 
long, and from 3,000 to 
(i,OlM>feet deep. 
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UTAH AND IDAHO.— COAST REGION. 




beet growing, and the nianufacture of beet sugar is assumlDg 
irge ])roiK)rtions. 
Cities.— Boise, tho capital, manufactures iron and lumber, is a 



PrillHi V'lUUj/. Vttil'. 

third in the production of copi)er, and has beside extensive gold, 
silver, and lead mines. The smelting and refining of ores is im- 
portant. 

Cities. — Tu€son, the largest city, is the seat of the State Univer- 
sity. It is an important mining center and has smelting works 
for the reduction of gold, silver, and cop]>er ores. Plwiinix, the 
capitfd, is in the center of a well-irngate<l t'jirming region. 
Both cities have a large trade in mining 
outfits and madiinery. 

9. Utah. — Utah is traversed from north 
to south in its eastern half by the Wahsatcb 
Mountains. At their western base lies thi; 
Great Salt Lake, 75 miles long. The western 
part of the State lies in the Great Basin. 
The rainfall throughout the State is very 
slight, but by irrigation the agricultund n> 
sources have been wondorfidly developed. 
Beet raising and sugar nianiifactare are pro- 
fitable industries. Sheep raising is very im- 
portant, and much wool is exported. 

Mines of gold, silver, lead, and copper are 
extensively worked. 

Utah is inbabitetl largely by the Mormons 
or Latter-day Saints. 

Cities. — Salt I^ako City is the capital and the largest and most 
important city in the State. It has wide, beautiful streets and is the 
center of the Mormon religion. It is the meeting point of several 
trunk lines of railway ami c/jmnuinds the tnde of an extensive 
and fertile region. Ogrdeu is an educational center and has 
factories for the production of canned goods, beet -sugar, and 
textiles. 

Lograu is located in a fertile valley. The State Agricultural 
College is here. Provo, also in an agricultural region, has woolen 
and knitting mills. 

10. Idaho. — Idaho is in large part mountainous. It stands 
first in the United States in the production of lead, and large 
amounts of gold, silver, and copper arc mined. Many other 
minerals arc found, but are not extensively mined. 

The State is well coveretl with valuable pine forests from 
which much lumber is cut. Sheep an<l cattle raising are very 
important industries. The soil is rich, but the rainfall is slight. 
Many private irrigating canals have been constructed, and over 
two million acres have been reclaimed and made crop producing. 
At present the greatest agricultural interest of the State is sugar- 





i'ii|ijnybi, bvtroli Pboto Cn. 

Foe " " ' ( ooaii at Sitn Frnnriacn. The city it on a pentntuln aboul Biz mi7«» 

M';.f. iteean. San Franc > ten Hay an J Ow »lr<iil fofltd tin Goldtm Oale. ktAkA 

a»i. ,a are on the Ixiu, U'/nWi /umVWief ih* b<»l harbor on the Pacific Cvatl. 

shipping point for wool, hides, and fruit. A government Assay 
(Jffice is located here. I^ewlstuu manufactures mining machinery. 

Kwif w Topics. — Doscriljc tin- Plateau Region. The eaBons. (.'liraate, 
InilusLries. The vegeiation. Nevada. Its silver. Dcscnbe 
the Muddy Suit Mine. Why is the State not adapteti t'> 
agriculture? DescriV*e Virginia City. The capital. De- 
scribe surface of Arizc)ntt. Its rninfall. Indastries. 
Centers o{ trade. Wlmt mountain.^ traverse Utah ? 
Locale Great Suit Lake. The mineral production*. 
Agricultural resoiiiies. The iiihubituiits. Capilal, 
Ugilcii. Dpscrilx' Iiltthi*. Its rt-pources. Capital. Other 
luttdiiig town.s and thfir industries. 



1 nj/r ../ Itnjg in ttit Coln'iih,,! ,'irfr, tjreii 
[By wmrtcay of Uw Four Tr<lcJ( >'iiw».l 



XJwJII. COAST It EG 1 OX. 

1. This region embraces Califarnia, Ore- 
gon, AViiKliiii^on, and Alonka. Excluding 
Alaska, it is traversed from north to south 
y the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges. 
The low Coast range stretches along the 
^UitVL'. Between these ranges lie great 
valleys. They form the most important 
jjarts of this region. 

The principiil rivers are the Cnlniiihia, which, in the lower portion of 
its course, forms the boundary between Oregon and Washing^ton, 
and the SntTaiin'iil*J arid San Joaiiiiiii (sail icah-keen'), which 
traverse the Valh'j of Caliloriiia. 

2. Climate. — The climate of this region is widely different 
from the climate of the Atlantic coast in the same latitude. This 
is caused by the prevaiiing winds. In hoth regions these are 
westerly- Cut on 
the Atlantic side 
theyar© from the 
land, and in win- 
ter are cold ; on 
the Pacific side 
they come from 
the sea, and are 
warm and moist. 

Oregon is in the 
same ],^litti(lH iis 
the New En jif- 

I a D d St atCSi fiaiairt*, jiruw*. 'in-i ajinrolii nrr ilriril m the upm mr \n ('■i!if,jrniii. 
. Thia ahowa un urcJtitrd. and the yroccu o/ drying apncult in tA« 
WiiShlllg^ton IS, Han Joa^tuin Valley, Calilomia. 





CALIFORNIA. 



for tWrnost part, mwh fartltei- uortli. In Now Enfj^laud the farmers 
have li> house am\ feed Uiuir cattlt? sill the winter, while in Oregon 
and Washing'ton tho pastures are green uU the year iH3und, The 
west wiuds and the Japan CurrtMit tfive these Stales a mild, 
moiat climate. 
Sutnmer and winter in California are called rftspectively the dry 
HouMiii and tlie niiuy sea^ion. In summer, for weeks together, not 
a (Jr-i>p ijf riLin falls. In Ore<ron and Wiushiii<jU>n, however, the 
t»uuiiiier raius are somewhat more copious, and the country is well 
watered. • 

3. Hesources. — The deposits of ^oV} and quicksilver in this 

region arv? aiuong the richest in the world. The soil of the vjd- 

lejs is marvellously productive. 

The fruits, flowers, and vegetables are famous for their beauty and 
size. Sixteen liundred pounds of hops to the acre are not unusual 
returns. Ixnniens»e herds of cattle and flocks of sheep find rich 

The slupef* of the mountains are covered with fin-e.stsof pine. lir. 
and cedar. 




The harbor ol San FraneUM, 4h»u>in^ .< 
poMenger* owning t>V '^'^ '<<' ^^• 



J, utcr rohich nw^t ol (he fruffht U'lt/ 
i.oiii OakUind on lerryboaU. 



The irrigated lands are larger in ^"' ''"'^ 
aggregate area than Connecticut. Wheat, barley, ho])s, and 
the sugar-beet are extensively cultivated. Much wheat an«l 
barley of excellent quality are shipped to Europe by the Cape 
Horn route. 

Oranges, lemons, olives, almonds, and graj>es flourish hixnri- 

antly in south- 
ern California. 
The production 
of raisins has 
become great 
enough to sup- 
ply the whole 
L'ntted States. 

California is 
the first wine- 
]>roducing State 

in the Union. It is also a line farming and grazing country. 
B. California is noted for its remarkable scenery. 

The Yo^enilte (yo-sem'i-te) Valley is a larorge of singular grandeur. 
Its rocky walla ai-e from three to five thousand feet in height. The 
Merced Kiver flow.s through it, and makes a series of wonderful 
cascades, one of which, the Nevada Fall, is six hundred feet high. 



Some of the largest and loftiest trees in the world are found 
on the slopes of the Sierra Neva<la. They are gigantic ever- 
greens. Many of them have each a diameter of 40 feet, and 
are more than 3(H) feet in heijrht. 

6. Cities. — San Franctsco is 

t)u' largest and most important 
seaport on the xVmerican shore of 
the Pacific. Steamers connect it 
with China, Japan, Australia, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian and 
IMiilJppine Islands. 

By means of these steamship lines and 
the Paeilie railroads a large and grow- 
ing tnvde i.s carried on between these 
countries and the United States. Most 
of the silk -Ami tea brought from 
('hinaaud Japan citnie by way of San 
Francia<',o. Kaw t4iig^ir is bit)Ught 
from the Hawaiian Islands and re- 
lined. Other leading industries are 
nieat-i>arking and the manufactui'e of 
clothing and flour. 

,, ,, , , ., , ^ .. ■ ,, 1am Angeles is the second city 

e gold adhtret , while the »and 14 wathed on to the "^ •' 

irhf/t I/., II ivifi g^ lU ihr end of the ptatrf. Tha guicJcaiiitfr i* ntipornlrd , lenrtno the • oi>.a TT^ini" 1in»c nf nnilwav Tn<i«if 
clJ. .Some aold i, Ufl m the »and arui i* taken out by a proCMa aUltd " conc^ntmtion." 1" SlZC. T OUr lineS OT TflUW ay meet 




4. California is the oldest of 
the Pacitic States. 

The Spanish Franciscan Friars 
established nii»«.sionH or settle- 
ments in it at an early il;iy. 
But it was thinly settled until. 
in 1848, it was ceded by Me.xic^i 
to the United States. Soon after- 
this gold was discovered, and 
people fhx;ke<l to the mine.s from 
all parts of the world. 

California is the second Stutr 
in the production of gold, and is 
one of the chief sources of the 
world's supply of quicksilver, 

. . , Shiih iij ihr gull! liiiQ jrom tit<nr% in enthrdiird in hilrd roik. I'his rark is brokrn Mfi into 

j\gTil"UltUrC is by far the IQD^^, nm<iJt l>irrr.<t nhich are mifheJ mlo tmicdrr in a" ulnmiymi} mm." Thf ulamim ore immente 

* jyr«He»,\ren]lumt nrrr \ Sfi^1».'i jtntiiidx, irhii-h are raineii by machineru ni\d are dropjied uiu)u the 

imiK>rtant industry of the State ''ock,rru»hina •> mtn powrln-. Fhitmiu} irHjter vnthet the powdereil rock over co/yper plnlct 

I » " * covered v'lth ijnf'-kiMlt>fr, <.t it'hich molt of 1)1 




Mt. Shatla, Caiiforniit, whjch utm once an oaiee ihjIhiho. 
{CopyrlBlil, t»rtrolt PUoto Co.) 



tliere. It is the center of a rich oil and fruit region. Oil 
refining and fruit canning are the leading manuLfacturing indus- 
tries. Oakland, on the east side of San Francisco Bay, is the 
terminus of railroads, whence freight and passengers go by 
ferry to San Francisco. Sacramento, the capital of the State, 
has a large wheat and flour tnuie. 
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Fetroleam weltt »mr Faaadena. 

San Jos^« in tiie beautiful Santa Clara Valley, has the largest 
fruit canning, packing, and drying establfthmeuts in the State; 




nearby are the Stanford L'liivorhity, and ilie famous Lick ' 
01»servatory. San l>iego has u g'ooil harbor, and exports vvlieat 
and fruit. Stockton is sitmited in a very fertile plain. It is 
an impt)rtant ceutor of trade, and lias large manufactui-es. Berke- 
ley, on the eastern side of San Fanci.sco Bay, is the .seat of the 
University of California* It has Uinneries, oil, and cbemicai works. 
Fre.sno is IcK'ated in the fruil-gToi.vin«r region. Its chief industries 
are tlie dryin;^ and canning' of fruits, olives, and figSi a»d the njanu- 
facturo of olive-oil, wine, and brandy. Pasadena is a noted winter 
resort. Alametla is engaged in shipbuilding and petroleum and 
borax refilling. 

7. Oregon.— The State is in the same latitude as New Eng- 
land, but the climate in the eastern part is not unlike that of 
Maryland, while west of the Cascade Mountains it is even milder 
than Maryland in winter, but not so oppressively wann in summer. 

The valleys that lie between the Ciiscade and Coast ranges 
are very fertile and yield abundant crops of cereals and fruits 
without irrigation, and larger areas in the eastern part of the 
State are being brought uoder a high state of cultivation 
by irrigation. 

Stock-raising and W(x»l-growinp are important industries. 
The western slojK>.s of tlif* C'vscade and Ct>;ist i-inrres are coA-cif-d willi 
vast forests, and the cutting of timber 
is a leading occupation. L 

The yield of gold and silver is very W 

great. Coal and iron aj* abundant. 
The sti-eams alwund with excellent tish. 
Ininiense quantities of salmon ai*e 
cjinued and exixtrted. 

Cities. — Portiaiiil, the largest city, 
is at the head of ocean navigation on 
the "Willamette river and is an im 
poptant railway terminus. It exports 
more lumber than any other port in 
the world; flour, salmon, dairy prod- 
ucts, and wool are next in importance. 

Salein, the capital of the State, has industries similar to those 
of Portland. Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia river, is 
noted for the preserving of salmon. 

8. Washington. — The part of the State east of the Cascade 
Range lies in the Columbia plateau. It is a fine agricultural 
region and raises much wheat and other grains, hops, and 
fruit. 

The western part of the State contains extensive forests 
of pine, cellar, hemlock, and spruce. The manufacture 

and export of 
lumber is the 
most imj>or- 
tant industry 
in the State. 
P u g e t 
Sound, with 
i t s connec- 
tions, fur- 
nishes navi- 
gable routes 
for a dis- 
tance of 

A fifld ol alfalfa at inion. Ore, Alfalfa it a forage Qrat* wtU odapUa <" <» »i a a - 1 « f !«« 
dry dimat€. With irrigation, five or »ix crop* can b« rai$td tath urar uottiijf nvo 





The water front at Tncoma. — Vt«»rin liiri,1/i,j 
on tti4 wharf. 




hundreii miles into the interior. An ahun<lance of coal ig 
found in the vicinity, making Washington the largest coal- 
producing StJtte on the Tacilic coast. The waters of the 
sound and its tributary rivers swarm with salmon and 
other Osh. The preserving and shipping of fish is the third 
largest induatiy. 

Cities. — Seattle is the largest city and chief seaport. It is the 
terminus of three great trans-continental railway lines and has 
steamship connections with all parts of the world. Its great 

industries are the handling of lumber 
and coal, fisheries, and commerce. 
Taeonia, the second city in size, is 
the terminus of the Korthem Pacific 
Railroad. It has a deep-water har- 
bor and ships, wheat, lural>er. and 
(I ml. Tacoma has the largest lumber 
mill in the world, and is the seat 
(d the State University. Spokane 
has fine water power and extensive 
manufactures of lumber and iron. 
Walla Walla is situated in the center 
of the wheat and fruit-growing region, 

Olyiiipia, near the soiithcrTi end of Puget Sound, is the capital of the 
iStiite. It has fishing und luniWrinthistrie^. Hellingliani, a flour- 
ishing town in the northwestern part of the Stale, hjis lumber and 
iron industries and fish canneries. Everett manufactures lumber, 
iron, and furniture. 

T 
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IliirOtir of Sfatllc. —SteninLT tearing] for Alankii. 

0. Alaska.— The territory of Abiska was purrhascd/rom Rus- 
sia in 1S(>7. Its shores are bathed by the Ja]>an Current 
mighty current in the Pacific resembling the Gulf Stream 
in the Atlantic. The westerly winds that blow over this 
current temper the climate of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, 
as the winds from the Gulf Stream temper that of Norway 
and Iceland. 




—THE ISLAND REGIONS. 



Describe San Francisco. Other imporlADt cities. What of tlic climate of 
Oregon ? Products ? Most fertile part ? The capital ? Washington. Alaska. 
The Aleutian Islands. 

Xl^IIIa, THE ISLAN^D KEGlOJiS. 

1. The Island Regions belonging to the United States are 
Porto Rico, with adjacent islets; the Hftwaiitm Ishuid.s; the 
PliilipiuiH^s ; Guam, on© of the Ladrones; and Tiitiiila and 
Muiiua, islands of the Samoan group. 

2. Situation ajid Climate. — Porto Rico is in the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the others are in the I'acific- All are within the tropics, 
and within the region of the northeast trade wind. Their climate 
and productions, therefore, are naturally much alike. 




Cap« Nomt. 



Ntxlice the camp in Ote fortyround 
mined on the thorg. 



wture gold u being 



Jiitimu, tht capital of Alnska, 

Mt. St. Elta.s, 18,010 feet high, with its everlasting- cap of snow, 

stands as a landmark between Alaska and the British Possessions. 
The Yukon is the largest river iu North America. It is 80 miles wide 

at its mouth, and 10 mCes wide 800 miles alxjve its mouth. 
The prevailing^ winds are westerly. Coming' from the sea, they g-ive 

a moist climate to the coast. In the neijjhborliooti of which heavy 

forests of spruce, fir, cedar, hemlcx-k, alder, and pine arc; found. 
Grass grows luxuriantly in i»Ia«'s, but the summers ai-o too short 

and cool for general ag:nculture. 
Coal and other luiueraLs are abundant. The gold deposits are 

among the richest in the world. 
The inhabitants grp mainly EHkinioH and so-called Indians, who, 

however, differ 

j^eatly from 

the Indians in 

other parts of 

the United 

States. They 

live by fishing:. 

and hunt seal.s, 

aea-otters, mar- 
tens, foxes, and 

bears. The fur- 

aeal fishery is 

the most valu- 

able in the 

world. The 

seals are taken on and near the Pribilof Island.s. The cod, salmon, 

and herring fisheries alsio are of immense value. At certain seasons 

the salmon fairly choke up the fresh-water streams on their way to 

the spawning grounds. 
The capital Is Juneau. Nome and Juneau are mining centers. 
Tb<» Al«*utlnn T^lands are volcanic and treelesss; the natives live in 

barafmras, struc- 
tures half above 
and half l>elow the 
ground. They 
make the frames 
of their walrus 
skin canoes of 
wood drifted from 
Asia and cast up(jn 
their shores by thi- 
Japan Current. 

Review TopicH. 

—States in the Coast 

Plac*r mining in Alaska. Tht tnnd and praiW M washed down l^egiOD. Mountuliiv 

throuoh a long Itough which htn ulatt acroaa the bottom. The umirr Kivers. Describij tlu- 

Jk earrisa the tattd and gntvd away, and Ike gold, being verj/ A«acv, m ,. . f, 

~ Mutfhi hu (V tUUt and piekM out by hand. climate. t o m p a r e 

tNew England and Oregon. The seasons in California ? Mineral deposits ? 
jkgricultnral resources? The forests? Settlement of California? Its gold [rtMl- 
uct ? Most important industry ? LeiMling agriuultural products ? Fruits r 
Wine and wool product? Describe the Yosemite Valley. The great trees. 




Urving tofft* 




l>iiitfnrm r<j protect thrCoffci- /rc«j r.ii 



3. Porto Rico is the smallest of the four *' Greater Antilles.'* 

4. RainfaU. — Mountains cross the island from east to west, 
and greatly influence the rains. Driven up the mountain slopes, 
the warm northeast trade wind, freighted with moisture, rises 
into cool atmospheric regions, A copious rainfall is the result. 
The northern part of the island is watered by more than a thou- 
sand streams, yet sometimes the southern part, screened by 
the mountains, suffers from drought. 

6. Products, — The island is a conservatory without glass. 
Tree ferns and cocoanut palms wave in the breeze; orange bloom 
scents the air; sugar-cane flourishes in the lowlands; the coffee- 
tree decks the hillsides, to the height of a thousand feet, with 
snow-white blossoms or scarlet berries. Banana plantations 
yield millions of golden clusters. Thousands of acres are planted 
with mountain rice that forms the chief food of the laborer. 

6. ATiiTna.lH. — Of the wild animals of Porto Rico none are 
beasts of prey. No poisonous snakes are found. 

7. The exports are coffee, sugar, honey, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
and ]tinea[>ples. The ImportH from the United States are chiefly 




A rtrett in FoncM, Porto Hwo. The trea and ghrubbery aUind in tSe patic, or court, 
oj a jrrivaVc m idence. 




rice, cotton goods, preserved meats, flour, and iron and steel 
goods. 

8. The Population consists, in nearly e()ual proportions, of 
persons of Spanish origin and of the descendants of negro slaves. 
It nujubers about 950,000. The language is Spanish. A system 
of schools, elementary, high, normal, and agricultural, has been 
established. The people are mostly Roman Catholics. 

Cities. — 8an .Iiiuu, strongly fortified (pop. 32,048), and Ponce 
(pop. 27,1+5^) are the largest cities. 




MaiiTia Loa .sometimes pours forth rivers of red-hot lava. Kilaiie-a, 
on till' same ishiittl, is also active and has the largest crater in the 
world. It i.s a bsu^in three miles across and a thousand feet deep. 

11. Climate.— The minimum temperature is about 54'^; the 
maximum, 88''. Thunderstorms seldom occur: hurricanes never. 
The sky is remarkably cloudless. On its windward side, Ilawaii 
has the immense rainfall of 2l>0 inches. There is, however, less 
rain on the leeward side of the mountains. The other islands 
have about 50 or 60. 

12. Products.— The sugar cane, the pineapple, banana and 
coffee tree flourish. 

Peculiar to these islands are the randleiiut and the taro. The ker- 
nels of the cmidleuut are so tuJy that they are used like wax for 
candles. The taro supplies tlie natives with their princiiml food. It 
has a large starcliy root, which is as iuvportant in Hawaii as the 
potat/O with us. Tliese islands ai*e capable of producing gi"eat variety 
of grains, vegetables, and frtiit-s ; but little attention is given to 
the cultivation of any plant except the sugar cane. Even rice, 
although it tlourishes on the lowlands, is imported mainly from 
Japan, The sugrar crop is large and is exported mainly to the United 
States, witli which country trade is chieHy carried on. There are no 



A/aurui Kea. a volcano on Hawaii, and (A« city and teaporl of Hilo. 

9. Hawaii comprises eight large islands and a number of 
mere rocky islets. 

10. Orig:iii.^The entire group has been thrown up by volcanic 
action; and on Hawaii, the largest of the islands, the volcanoes 

are still active. 
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Citj/ and part ol JJonOiUiu.. 

^ other exi>orts of importance. The leading imports are tlour and 
I grain, metal gwxis, clotii, oils, provisions, aud various manufactures. 

IS. Animftlft. —The Hawaiian Islands are said to be free from 

tes and frogs and toads. The only reptile reported is a small 

k Population.-^The natives are brown, and belong to the 
ly race. Like the other branches of this family, they are 
of liberty, brave, and intelligent. Taught by whites, they 
become Christians. 

ire is a good system of public schools in the islands, and 
Post every bod}^ cuin read and write. The pe<">ple are aban- 
ning their native tongue and using 
rlisb. 

spers.— Leprosy prevails to sucli an 

[extent that on Molokai, one of tlie is- 
lands, there is a k^iier settlement set 

[apart for the residence of the victims. 

[These ti umber 8lX), 

le foreign population (Japanese, 
inese, Portuguese, liritons, and 

raericans) is about twice as large as 

le native. -* • 

»veriiiiicnt. — The native government was formerly a mon- 
ly, sometimes limited, sometimes absolute. Hawaii is now 
)rgani2ed territory of the I7nited States. 
Ltdes. — Hoiiululiif the capital and chief city, is located on a 
)ious harbor over a mile in length and admitting the largest 
ils. It lias a popuhition of about 40,0' «• and a few small 

Kufacturing industries. Hilo, about half the size of Honolulu, 
the island of Hawaii and is second in importance. It is on 
ts island that Captain Cook, the discoverer of the group, was 
d. 

. The Philippines are a group of the East India Islands. 

are about GOO miles from the Asiatic continent. It is esti- 

that they number more than 1,000 in number. 

Climate. — Their location in the torrid zone gives these 

ids a tropical climate. At Manila the average temperature 

December and January, the coolest months, is 77°. 

ay are, moreover, within the regfion of tlie iiu)n.souiiH. Prom 

roveml>er ti> April tlie northeast trade wind hlows. and i^ives to 

hem, ii.s it durs to India, a comparatively ccxd and tlry .sea.son. 

[Begitiiiino; in April or May, the .southwest mon.soo)i blows for about 

[flve in«»nths. During llie first three of these months it is inlensely 

lot; iu July, Auffiist. and September it is excessively wet. The rain- 

[fall at Manila is 75 inches. The hot, humid months of July, Augiist, 

liSeptember. and October ai-^> aKso the nuuillis when typluions occur. 

lese are cyclonic storuLs like the West India hurricanes. 



17. Origm. — The Philippines, like the Hawaiian Islands, are 
volcanic. iVptive vfticaiioes exist, and fartliciiiakcN occur. 

18. Minerals and Soil. — Coal, iron, aud copper are the most 
important minerals; but gold, silver, mercury, and sidphur have 
been found. The soil is remarkable for its fertility, and agricul- 
ture is the leading pursuit. 

19. Produces. — The forests contfiin ebony, teak, and rubber 
trees, and produce a great variety of gtmos, oils, and dyewoods. 
The baiMboi* and roconiuit pnlni furnish material for building, 
clothing, and food. The leading farm products are sugar cane, 
coffee, Manila hemp, tobacco, and rice. 

Of these the licitip is the most important. It is a plant peculiar to the 
Philippines. It re^»nihle.s the banana plant, and the fiber of the leaf 
is the best known material for corflage. It forms the chief export, 
coming' larjjely to the United States. Raw sugar and tobacco are tlie 
next in importance. The imports from the United States are largely 
cloths, foods, liquors, petroleum, iron and steel goods, watches, and 
bicycles. 

20. Animals. — Here, as in Madagascar, the animals known as 
lemurs are found. The boa constrictor is occasionally met with. 
The water-buffalo is the Philippine beast of all work. 

2\. The Manufacturing Industries are the preparation of 

Manila hemp, and the making of ci- 
(fur.s. The latter industry is carried 
on mainly at Manila, where it employs 
10,000 wnmen. 

22. Population, — The natives are of 

the Malay and Negro races. Among 

the foreign population the 8|mniarcl» 

are a very important element. The 

Cliiiiese outnumber the Spaniards. 

■ :!<uo xa ti^ bm»i 0/ au work They ar© the bankers and merchants. 

Excepting the one Mohammedan tribe called Moro», most of 

the natives are Roman Cathcdics. Spanish is commonly spoken. 

Cities.— Muni la, on Luzon (jiop. 220,000), is the capital. Hollo, 
on Panay, and Cebu, on Cebu, 
are imjwrtiint ports. 

23. Guam is an island of 
small area, but of value as a 
coaling and repairing sttition in 
the mid-Pacific. Docks and re- 
pair shops are to be erected by 
the government. The natives 



J 




VinfM 4>n the Ponigritfer at Manila, 

prmiucts, fiiriJi products, and animals 
Manufacturing industries. Hemp. 



are Christianized Malays. 
Airiuui (pop. 0,000) is the chief 
town. 

Review Topics. — The island re- 
gions. Porto Rft'o; surface, raitifHll, 
pnHliiL-ts. animals. ex[X)rt.«;, and imports, 
Hiiwajian IsJnculs: people, wJiool?*, gov- 
ernment. Honolulu. Hilo. The Phil- 
ippines; ItX'ation, iiuruiber, chnial«, vol- 
ca,n<M?s, ottrthqiittki's, minerals, forest 
Kxports and imports of Pliilippiiies. 
Manila. Guam. 
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THE U^'ITED STATES: RAILROADS AND CA> 



hALS. 



TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Advantages of Transportation Facilities. — Nothing adds more to the com' 
f«)ri and prosperity of a people than the power to travel quickly from place to place 
and to transport goods cheaply and easily. To accomplish these things a vast system 
of public highways and railroads traverse the country like a tine neltvork, reaching 
to every city. town, village, and even to every dwelling house in the entire country. 
Many canals have been built to connect the waterways of the countr)', and to afford 
a safe (passage around waterfalls and rapids. Our rivers and lakes are navigated by 
steamboats, barges, canal b<3ats, and by every sort of craft carrying passengers and 
freight. Steamships ply along our coasts, carrying goods from port to port, and 
ocean liners cross the seas in every direction, carrying our goods to all parts of 
the wr.rld. 




AK EXPRESS TRAIN XUNNlMli tlXTV MILU AN HOVK. 

Advantages of Railroads. — The nilroad, on account of the speed, regiiljirity, 
and low rates at which freight is carried, has become the most important means of 
inland transportation. The old stage-coaches made good speed if they accomplished 
six or seven miles an hour. The early emigrants to California occupied weeks 
and months, wearily crossing the country in covered wagons, and often sulTering 
from scarcity of food and water. The trains on our Pacific railroads occupy less 
than a week in going from ocean to ocean; and in the palace cars one can be fur- 
nished with every luxury. But even when we do not travel we are benefited by 
railroads. All people arc either producers or consumers^ and railroads are of 
advantage to both. 

How Producers are Benefited. — Productions of evety description become more 
valuable when producers have convenient transportation. The grain growers oT the 
Northwest, the cotton and tobacco planters of the South, the m.-jnufacturcrs of the 
Eastern States, and the mining population of the Kocky Mountain Region depend 
for their prosperity upon the facilities for transportation afforded them by railroads. 
We can understand how railroads benefit producers, if we consider the case of the 
farmer. It is of little use that a region is fertile, unless its products can be sent to 
market. Before we had railroads it sometimes hap[>ened that farmers a few hundred 
miles west of Chicago actually burned some of their corn as fuel because of the 
expense of getting it to market. Firewood was scarce, and the lack of trans- 
portation made fuel expensive ; it also made the farmer's com of little value. To 
burn a part of the crop was cheaper than to buy fuel. The early settlers of 
Kentucky were without railroads. The Alleghcnies almost barred them from the 
markets of the AtUntic Slope. Consequently, they look their crops to New Orleans, 
raffing them down the Ohio and the Mississippi. At the end of their voyage they 
sold the crop and raft and made their way home as best they might. The journey 
down and back occupied more than six months. The crops of Kentucky now reach 
a market in a less number of days. 

How Consumers are Benefited. — Not many years ago a severe famine pre- 
vailed in a certain section of India. Thousands of people perished from starvation. 
And yet there were other regions of India where there was abundance of food. But 
as this had to be transported chiefly in ox carts, only a little could be carried at once, 
and it took a long time to reach the famine-stricken region. If there had been 
railways connecting the district where the famine was with those places where food 
abounded, the starving people could verj* soon have been relieved ; and therefore 
the British Government has urgently encouraged and aided the construction of such 
railways. At present there arc in India about 27.000 miles of railway. 



Railroad Traffic— There were in the Vn^f ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^.^^ ^^ railroad in the 
United States. At present there are W C than 200,000 miles, or more than one- 
third of the total mileage of the world. Those who live in towns through vihich 
important railroads pass can form some idea of the enormous amount of business 
done by them. Those going cast carry cattle .ind grain ; those from Missouri and 
Kentucky, hemp and tobacco ; from Ohio and adjoining States they carry pork, lard, 
and Hour. Some are coal trains, others are composed of refrigerator cars carrying 
fresh tneat and fruit. Other cars support large iron tanks containing petroleum. 

The railroads of the South transport a great deal of cotton to the ports of the Gulf 
or to those of the Atlantic seaboard. Many run northward freighted with orange*, 
strawberries and melons grown in the sunny South. 

Trains going westward are not, as a rule, so heavily laden as those going east ward- 
They transport manufactures from the Eastern States, or imports from foreign 
countries. 

Canals. — Before the days of railroads, the waterways of the country were the 
chief means of inland transportation. Good highways were few, and only to be 
found in the older and more settled parts of the country. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century a great westward movement of popu- 
lation began. Thousands of people left their homes in the older colonies and crossed 
the Blue Ridge nnd Allegheny Mountains into the rich farming lands of the Ohio 
Valley, There were no bridges over the streams, the roads were bad, and it »"as 
very expensive to transport the tools, household goods, and supplies that were 
needed to build up homes in a new country. 

The chief route followed by these western settlers was up the Hudson 
River to Albany; thence by the Mohawk and Oswego Rivers to Lake Onurio ; 
across this lake and up the Niagara River and Lake Erie to a point opposite Chau- 
tauqua Lake ; then overland and down the Allegheny River to Pittsburg. Over 
part of this route goods had to be carried in wagoivs and on the backs of horses, and 
the cost was $l2o per ton from Albany to Buffalo. 

In 1793 an attempt to build a canal between Chesapeake Bay and the Cclaware 
River was m.ide and given up. It was twenty-five years later tha* the people of 
New York, led by Governor Dewitt Clinton, began the Erie Canal, which was to 
connect the Great Lakes with the Atlantic by way of the Hudson River. In these 
days of steam-tjrills and dynamite it would be an easy task to dig a ditch four feet 
deep and forty feet wide ; but with the picks and shovels of those days it was eight 
years before the waters of Lake Eric were brought to New York harbor. The canal 
reduced the cost of carrying a ton of goods from Albany to Buffalo to $14. For over 
fifty years it was the route by which the agricultural products of the West were 
brought to the seaboard for export to foreign countries. This developed the 
West by making a market for its products. It also built up the foreign commerce 
of New York City and made it the metropolis of .America. 

The success of the Erie 
Canal led to th: building of 
many others, and before the 
end of the century the rivers 
and lakes of ;he country were 
connected by tort y -three 
canals having a 'otal length 
of 2,500 miles an I costing 
$200,000,000. 

The WcUand Cana^ con- 
nects l.akes Erie and Ontario 
and the Sault Ste. Marie, 
Lakes Huron and Erie. Why 
were these canals built? The 
Illinois and Michigan Ship 
and Drainage Canal connects 
Lake Michigan with the Mis- 
sissippi River by way of the 
Chicago and Illinois Rivers. 
The Chicago River was 
deepened and made to flow 
into the Illinois instead of 
Lake Michigan, and to carry 
off the sewage of Chicago, 
which was polluting the water 
of the lake. This can.il connects the two greatest waterways of the country. Other 
leading canals are the Ohio Canal from Cleveland to Portsmouth ; the .Miami and 
Erie, from Cincinnati (o Toledo ; the Hudson and Champlain, from Troy to White- 
hall ; the Morris Canal, from Easton to Jersey City ; the Delaware and Rariian, 
across New Jersey; and the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company's Catial from 
Coalsport to Easton. 




A FLOATING GMAIN El.ev\TOIe. 

Tranaferrlnf gnia from a canal l>oat to an ocean Kcamer 
In New York City. 



THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
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XLIV. ©OMIXTON or CANADA. 

1. All of North America north of the United States, 
with the exception of Alaska and Greenland, is a part of the 
British Empire. Its area is about ecjual to that of the United 
States. 

2. Surface. — The greater part of Canada lies in the northern 
sloi>e of the Great Central Plain of the continent. "West of this 
is the Rocky Mountain Piateau, ;md east are the basins of the 
Great I^ikes and the St. Lawrence and of Hudson Bar. The 
watershed which divides these basins is the Height of Land, 
also called the I^urentian Highland. This is a worn -down 
mountain range, the oldest on the continent. This region con- 
tains manr glacial hakes and short, rapid rivers. It abounds in 

fish and game and 





is a favorite sum- 
mer resort and 
hunting ground. 
3. The Do- 



Un tkt Ortal Central hlutn, nair thr vUlupe oj Uriimion, Atiowxna tin urclntril 
tOTturonntl, a u'heat fitlcf, and an /nmnue of treai. 



Scenet in Canada during the tutnmcr. On Ihe OadentaU 
rivtr. in tK» northern part ol Qutbec, §kowino th* hard roekM 

o/ fie Laurrnti'in HxahlatuL 

Provinces of Outario, Quebec, Now 
BniiiHwick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
British Columbia, Prinee Edward Is- 
land, HaMkateticwan, and Alberto, the 
Tt*rritnry of Yukon, and f«i>ur unorgan- 
ized I>lMtrlcts. 

4. Government. — The Dominion is Ja^.-,„(.^-.^■. a..^ 
governed by a Parliament and Ciovernor-Geueral, somewhat as f Trade I{outt'>. 
the I'^nited States is governed by a Congress and President, but —The Great 
with this difference, that, whereas our President is elected by the I Lakes, with the 



description. Upon the fertile Iwlt the snow is li^ht, and cattle iiiid 

pasturage all wintjpr. It is a good jji'azing country, lUid is also 

becominf; ono of the great wJicat g-ardens of the worhl. 

6. The Industries of the people are niainlv agriculture, lui 

bering, shipbuihHng, fishing, mining, and commerce. 

The fimuuerce of the country is extensive, and is almost en 
tirely carried on with England and the United States. T 
minion of Can- exports of cattle, grain, cheese, and other food products aresei 
ada comprises the ' mostly to England ; but the lumlMjr, metals, fish, and coal are sold 

to the United States. The United States 
furnishes about two-thirds of the im]K>rts. 
consisting of iron antl steel goods, 
chinerv, cotton, farm tools, and petroleu 
Canada produces more cheese for export 
than any other country in the world. It 
also ranks first in the value of its fisheries. 




. Hvntt 
is ink 



rg Up Ihe rapid»beliif!fn r ■ 
ll't uhitt birth trrtt vn I'-' >■" ■ 



j>eu[)le, tbe Governor of Canada is 
appointed by the British sover- 
eign. Each province has as its 
local groviTumeiit a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislature. 
The Canailiaii Pnrllanieut con- 
sists of two hrunches- The 
members of tbe lower House an- 
elected by the ]K*opIf ; those of 
tbe upper are apjKiinted by tin- 
Governor-General. 

6. Resources. — The chief re 
sources of Canada are her fisher- 
ies, her forests, her productive 
lands in tlio basin of the St. Law- 
rence and in the ceutral Itlaitl, /.„„6^ pVW to M^ton near OUatra. turn- 
II _. i •_ 1. btrinrj iji Ihe chirl tn'luitru otonfj Ihe Ollann 

her vast mmeml treasures, rirer. wh>rh u iin^^i on hoih «,rf« u-ioi hrmu. 

™, ,, . , w». • w. __.•• Tf'e largest MilU nrr near Ottawa, whirh >* )a- 

The Ontral Plain or Fertile ,„„„,„, a /um^rr m..rtw. 

Belt embraces tjie milliouH of acivs Ix-tween I^akei? Wuiiiiiwy anil 
AthiiUasca and the Rocky Mountains. It is in the latitiHlf of Lalira- 
dor, but presents a strange contrast to that country. In l^ahrador 
we find treeless plains, white witli snow for <»ight months in the 
year, and. except in sheltered spots, vegetation of the scantiest 





Welland Canal 
and the St. I^iw- 
rence, constitute J 
tbe most impor- 
tant water route for Canadian commerce. The most im|}ortant 
land route is formed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
connects Halifax with Vancouver. At each of these jwrts steam- 
ship connections are made with European and Asiatic ports, 
making the shortest route between western Europe and the 
Pacific ports of Asia. 

The Grand Trtiuk Hallway system connects the cities along tlio 
Lakes aiiil ou the St. Lawrence witb the Atlantic seaboard. The Red 
River of the North and the Saskutchewan traverse the "fertile belt,*' 
and, with Lake Winnipejr, Nelson river, and Hu(lsi>n Bay. furnish, 
during the summer, eoiitiiiuou^i water routes to the ix^eau. Dur- 
ing the winter, however, these water routes are closed by ice. 

Recent Develcipnieiit. — The opening of the wheat lands and prniznig 
r<'jjions of Iho Wrst has atlnu'ti'd a vast number of immijJTants, 
many of tliom poinff from tbe United States. Railroads art* lieing 
exten«le<l in evory tlireftion, and a second grand Inink line is pro- 
jected which shall traverse the heart of the country and penetrate the 
gold rejfions ulong' the Yukon. 
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THE DOMLNIOX OF CANADA. 



7. Ontario. — Ontario is bordered by four of the Great 
Lakes, and has a climate like that of Michigan. 

Coal, iron, j>etrolemii, copper, and gold are among its 
mliii*ral rfsoupces. Wheat and lumber are the principal 
productions. 

The forests abound with the siijjnr-i»i«»»''". «"f1 th'* mnkin** r>f 
sugar from it is an 
important branch of 
industry. 
OnUirio is the most 
populous, productive, 
and prosperous of the 
provinces. 
It was settled chiefly 
by St'olch, English, 
and Americans, and 
English is the* lan- 
guage generally 
spoken by the in- 
habitants. Logffinv 9Ccne» tit,ir (>iu\ wt 





la 1759 a celebrated bat- 
lie, wbich gave Canada 
to England, was fought 
between tlie French 
and English before the 
walls of Quobec. Geu- 
cTul M'olfe and the 
.MiirrjiiiH of Monl- 
I'nlni, the two opposing 
generals, both fell. e«ch 
bravely leading his 
forces. During- the Rev- 
olution, Montgumery. 
an American general, 
was killed iu an attempt 
to capture the citadel of (Quebec. 
The scenery around Quebec is enchanting. In the 
vicitiity are the picturesque falls and tlie natural Bte|)s of 
Montiuorenci. 

Montreal is the largest city and manufactttring 
enter in Canada. It has an extensive commerce, 
and exports a large amount of lumber, flour, wheat. 
Cities. — Toronto, the capital and chief city of the jirovince, is cattle, and dairy products, 
the largest lake port in Cana<la. It has extensive manufactures 9. New BmnsTwick aiiounds in lime, red granite, and iron, 
of iron and niachinerv and a larare wholesiile trade, I and its forests yield large sujiplies of ship-timber. The people 

aie chiefly employed in the lumber busi- 
ness and the sea fisheries. 



Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, con- 
tains the Parliament House, which is a 
magnificent buihliug. It is the first city of 
Canada in the manufacture of lumber. 

8. Quebec. — The Province of Quebec 
has a colder cliimite than Ontario. The 
westerly winds do not reach it until they 
have lost the warmth receivetl by them in 
crossing the Lakes. 

The inhabitants are mainly descendants of 
the early French setUers. A nmjority of 
them profess the Roman Catliolic religion, -^ «/- r jnnyino ihrouoh the lumnu- !.■■' 

, ., in I T mi , Lnn-rrnri river. The river daceruis iijrtu-ut 

and use the Frt^nch language. The records ihi* fuiuu. 




Citie.s.— Fredericton is the capital. 8t. 
Joliu is the largest town and chief port. 
Both cities are engaged in the manufacture of 
luml^r. 

10. Nova Scotia. — Nova Scotia is a 
peninstda. The island of Cape Breton 

belongs to it. Theclimateof Nova Scotia 
is healthful, and greath^ tempered by the 
Gulf Stream, 



;' an the St. 
•a three mile* at 



of the Dominion are kept in both English ami French. 
Tlie southern jiart of Quebec is fine farming region, producing lobticco, 
hemp, fla.\, p<.)tatoes, and hay. The western part of the province has 
vasts forests of pine, spruce, and hardwootLs. Timber is fli>ated 
down the rivei-s to Ottawa, where it is manufactured. Cheese, flour, 
maple-sugar, and useful articles for home consumption are the lead- 
ing manufactures. 

Cities. — Quebec, the capital of the Province of Quebec, is 

beautifully situated on a high blutf. 

It is a walled town, and is so strongly fortified that it is called "The 
Gibraltar of America." Its liiniher export is large and many ships 
ore built there 



The shores of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are washed by the tides of the Bay of Fundy. 
Tliese tides attain the enorniou.s height of fifty, and sometimes even 
sixty, feet above low -water mark. They are the highest in the world. 

Coal, iron, g<ild, and gypsum abound, and are largely mined. 
rhe forest wealth is great, and shipbuilding is one of the indus- 





Lti.>i>\ 



Stiuarv. Monlrtal. Above it i* Mount Roi/eU, Jrom whiett th* cUutakea tu 



The 



Vtew ol ijufl>€c irom Un noiw shore of the St. Lau-.'ftce. Notice tKf uUi eiUulcl, 



tries. The fisheries rank next to those of Newfoundland, 
inland regions are devoted to agriculture. 

Halifax, the capital, is a flourishing town. It has a large trade, 
I hiefly in lish, with the United States and the West Indies. Its 
Huinufactures are important. 



J 
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DANISH AMERICA AND ARCTIC REGKJNS. 



has a climute too severe to ripen even tlie hainliest grains; potatoeM 
and a few other vt'ifetables soinctinKs do well. 
The coast is resorted tt> in the early spring' and summer by fishermen, 
who catch large numbers of ne^ul and €U4lliHli. 

The popiihition of northern Lahrjwh>r consists mainly of Eskimos. 

3. Danish America com[iri?!f"s (irct'iiland and Iceland. (See 

map, p, 21).) Ice- 
land has its own 
constitution and 
legishiturc. 

Greenland. — 
(If Greenland 
little is known 
f.xcept tbe west- 
ern and southern 
coasts; hut 
Peary's e.v[)loni- 




Lfxrnai-'tk, Itom n />/ii'""i7'"'';''' lukin a! micitunkl durino Oic 
Arft'C tummer. 



tions on the north coast have provetl this land to bean islund. 



The interior is one immense glacier, 
year except July. 



Snow falls every month in the 



The trees are not more than six feet high. A few gra.Mses grow. 
an«I buttercups and dandelions are found. Sonie vej»:eti»ble8 are 
occasionally niised, but the hiirdjest cereals have failed. 

The poimlation consists of about 10,000 Eskimos and 200 to 
300 Danes and other Europeans. 

The skins of seals, reindeer, and other animals, with eiderdown, 

whale oil, whulebone, and iish, 

are exported. 

UiH'rnavik,in latitude 73°, is the 
most nnrtherl}- uImxIg of man. 

leelaud is remarkable for its 

volcanoes and geysers. 

MowntHeela is the most noted 
volcano. The Great Geyser 
semis up a stream of water lOl) 
feet high. 

The vcgetjition of Iceland is 

not so dwarf eti and scanty as 

that of Greenland, but there 

are no trees. w Ai«<, ■ cup.. pearua d/up, m an. %c<-i>ack. 

The warm waters of the (iiiilf Stream teniiH?r the climate. Grain 
will not riijeii, but veB:etables are raised, and em>ugh ^rtis.s grows 
to su.stain cuttle anil slieep. Wool, oil, and l'eatlier« ai'e exported. 
Sea-fowl, including the eider-duck, abouud. 

The pupiilution is ubmil (59,0(K). Tlie people are fmid of literature, 
and have made valuable e^jalributious to the history of Aniei'ica, 
whieh it ui>peai-s was visited by an Icelander 5(M) years bt'forttC<jlum- 
bus. Ueykjavllt (nJc'yah-rik), tl.H chief town, is a small hamlet, 
but the seat of a college. 

4, The Arctic RegiouB of North America have l>Ben the 
scene uf many explorations during the last four centuries. Among 
the explorers may be nietitioned Hudson, l'arry» Ross, Franklin, 
McClure, liall, Nares, Nordenskiold, Greely, Peary, and Amund- 
sen. 

It was formerly supposed that vessels could sail tliroun-h Baffins's Bay, 
pass westward into Bering StrHit, enter the Pacific, and then cross 
to China and the East Indies. This course was called ihe North- 





west Pas.'uig^e. In 1854 t- 1 1. fti4.(_;iure and his men crossed 
from BeringStrait to Baton's Bay, but long before they reached the 
latter they were foired to abandon their ve.ssel. The jouruey oc- 
cupied more than three winters. Ij, 1905 Oapt. Amundsen made th© 
passage in a ship from Baffin's Bay to Mackenzie Bay. The North- 
west Passage is useless for puriK).<}es of commerce. 

The climate of the Arctic regions is intensely cold. It is fre- 
quently rii>° below 0^ Glneiers fill the valleys of Greenland, 
and slide down into the water. Large masses, sometimes miles 
in length and hundreds of feet high, break off and float away. 
They are called iceberp,*!. They are carried by currents into 
the Atlantic Gcean, wliere vessels often meet and sometimes run 
against them. 

During the .six mouths of llic Arctic ni|4^1it (he aurora often brightens 
the sunless sky with ita brilliant streamei's of i-pd, green, and yellow 
litjht. 

On the Aretie sliores scarcely anything grows but mosses and lichens. 

The native inliahltnnts of 

these regions are called Eskimos. 
They are stuntetl in body and 
ignorant in mind. Their lives 
are spent in hunting, eating, 
and keeping themselves warm. 
They kill great nmnbers of seals 
and walruses. The flesh of 
these animals servos for focnl, 
tlieir skins for clothing, and 
their fat for fuel. The Eskimos 
A hui „r,ii a k.ii„.k. r,r uaitit; canot. iiuike many things of bone 
which we make of wood, iron or other metals. 

Few land antntals can exist in these desolate regions. The most 
importfltvt aiv the Eskimo dog and the polar bear. The dog is used 
by the EskluKis to draw tht'ir sledgps over the snow and ice. Tlie 
seals and walruse.s live partly on shore and partly in the water. 
In the Arctic se-as one species of whale makes his home. 

Lieut, Peary, now acomman<ler in the United States navy, was 
sent to Greenland to determine whether or not it was an island. 
For his sucoesa 
in this work he 
receiveil tuedals 
from tbe g e o - 
graphical socie- 
ties of America 
and Europe. lie 
matle his iiead- 
(piarters at JIc- 
Connick Bay, on 
the west coast of """"" ''"" "' '"'""'■ 

Greenland, and made excursions on sledges into the interior and 
along the coast. The pictures on this page were photographed 
by one of bis ]>artv. The photographs were taken at midnight, 
about the last of .June. 

Review TopioH.— What is said of Newfoundland ? St. John's ? The Grand 
Banks. Ama. Value. Fish. Fogs. Ijabnidor. Pro<hict.s. Fisheries. Popu- 
lation. Danish America. Greenland. Vogelnlioti. Popidntion. Exports. 
TowtiH. Iceland. Its vegetation. Animals. Fish. Poptdation. Chief town, 
Arctic regions. Northwest Passajje. (.'linmie. Icebergs. Aurora. Vegetation. 
Inhabitants. Animtds. 
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1. Position. —Central America occupies the extreme southern 
portion of our continent, and lies between the Caribbean Sea and 
thePaGitic(Jcean. 

It includes tbe 
six Republics of 
GiiatemalA 
i^wah-U- mail 'ht\ 
Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicar- 
agua {jiik-aV' 
ah'gwah)^ Costa 
Rica, and Fun- 

aiUa* and a Brit- ■^ mo^vJatn road from the eoatr !■■ ■' . , :,, , i / in C'nilral Afrurrica. 

ish colony known as British Honduras, or Belize. 

The entire population of Central America is not equal to tliat of the 
State of New York. 

2. In HurJiice Central America resembles Mexico. It is situ- 
ated in the belt of volcanoes that girdle the Pacific Ocean. 

Coseffiiina iho-aay-gJiee'nah), in Nicara{?ija, tluring- its eruption in 

1835» darkened the 
air by its ashes at 
places 5t) miles dis- 
tant. 

3. Minerals. 

— The mountains 
are richly stored 
with gold, sil- 
ver, copper, mer- 
cury, and other 
minerals. 

4, Climate. — 
The climate is 

like that of Mexico; the soil is generous, and it is harvest time 
the entire year. 

Yet these states are not prosperous, because their inhabitants are want- 
ing in industry and skill, aitd political harmony. 

6. Productions. — The principal productions are coffee, bana- 
nas, cacao, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and vanilla. 

The forests are 
most luxuri- 
ant tropical 
growths and 
al>nnnd in ma- 
hogany, rose- 
wood, and dye 
woods. 

The chief ex- 
ports are cof- 
fee, bananas, 
indigo, rubber, 
hides, and ma- 
hogany. 

Our largest im- 
port h from 

these states are coffee, bananas, and mahogany. We sell them flour, 
meats, cloth, iron gtuxls, and machinery. 




Fori l.tm,>n. gho'.ruu7 Ih,- r,j iJio.j'i, rA*' j'lrr, ai\ti a nUamtr 




The f'nnama Canal tnii brffuti fry o French enmronp, (ntt the United 



State* b0>ia^ the riahit of that comjxtny and iji not/' carryivg on the 
Thi* view 4hows the piacr where the canal i» beina duo Ihrouijh 



ioork 

a tnoftmlain pa**. 



tO<.pyrt«ht, 19W, by the Am. f«<Te«Hy)j>lc Co.] 



6. Race and Beligions. — The states of Central America oace 
belonged to Spain. The dominant race is Spanish. The lan- 
guage is Spanish; the religion is the Roman Catholic. 

7. Cities.— The largest city is New Cxuatemaia. The capitak 

of the other states are Sau Salvador, Te^^ueigralpa, Manainuu 

Paiiani4^i, and Sun Jose. 

Colon, in Panama, is the ea.stern terminus of the canal ; Port .Jimon. in 
Costa Itica, isconnected by itiib-oml with Saa Josf*, and ships bauauafc. 

Review Topics. — Whtit part of the continent i]f>e8 Central America occupy? 
Name the states. Describe the surface. The minerHl resources Climate. A^^ 
these blates prosperous? Productions. Ex[KJrt& Race and religion. Capitals. 

XLTIII. WEST INDIES. 

1. Position and Surface. — These islands are like stepping- 
stones across the ocean from Florida to the Orinoco; they are^i 
in sight from one to another, almost all the way. 

Tliey separate the CariblMyin Sea and Gulf of Mexico from the Atlantic^^ 
They keep out tbe tidal wave, and make both sea and gulf nearl^^ 
tideless. 
All of these islands are mountainous except the Bahama*^. 
which are low, coral islands. 

2. Area. — The area of the whole group taken together is about 

twice that of the State 
of New York. 

3. Divisions — These 
islands form three divi- 
sions: the Bahamas, 
Greater Antilles, and 
Lesser Antilles. 

The Greater Antilles are 
Cuba. Haiti. Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico. The Lesser 
Antilles are the group ly- 
ing in a semicircle between 
Poi-to Rico and tbe mouth 
Lif the Orinoco. 
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4. Government. — 

Basae-Terre, on (A, ,. . :j ../ .<t. Kiu*. theso islands, Only Caba> 

and Haiti are independent. Cuba is protected by the United 
States. 

Porto Rico belongs to the United States (see p. 81); Martinique, St 
Bartholomew, and Guadeloupe, to France; St, Thomas, San Juan» 
and Santa Cruz, to Denmark; Cura9ao iku-ra-Ho'} and St. Eustatias, 
to the Dutch ; the Bahamas, Barbados, Jamaica, and most of the 
Lesser Antilles, to Great Britain. 
6. The population is a little larger than that of Pennsylvania. 
The inhabitants are mostly negroes or the descendants of Spanish 
settlers. Span- 
ish, English, anil 
French arc 
spoken. 

6. Climate. — 

The West Inili.^s, 
with the excep- 
tion of the Baha- 
mas, arc all in 
the Torrid Zono. 
They have a hot 





A iiii^tir mill in Cuba. 

cltiaate, and during' the summer months an abundant rainfalL No 
snow ever falls;l>ut frost occurs sometimesonthehighestraountAins. 

7. Productions, — The sugar crop is of more value than all 
others combined. Next in order are tobacco, tropical fruits, and 
coffee. The people depend largely for food upjn the yam, the 
plantain, and the banana. Flour and meat are iraportetl from the 
United States. Otlier imports from this country are coal, lum- 
ber, cotton goods, and iron and steel. The sugar crop of Cuba and 
the other islands is almost entirely sold to the United States. 
Tobacco, tropical fruits, coffee, and ginger are other exports. 

8. Cuba is called the " Queen of the Antilles." 
It is 730 miles long, and a voracres fiO miles in width. 
It ranks first in the 
world in the pro- 
duction of cane 
sugar. Its tobacco 
and cigars are the 
finest in the nrorld. 
Its forests abound 
invaluable woods. 
Its irvnes yield 
copper and iron. 

U a V ana. thtr 
great sugar and " " i^i^o' " "*" tobacco mar- 

ket. It is the largest city and chief port of the West Indies. 

Matanza44, 8aiitiaic«>T Cieiif^ie|;oK and Cardenas are iinportunt .sen- 
ports. At Saotia;?o ni«3st of the fighlini? wum done during the Spanish 
• war in 1898. Here the Spanish fleet was totally destroyed. Puerto 
Principe is an important inland city. 

9. Haiti consists of two Republics, ^anto Doniing-o and Haiti. 




Snnt4» I>oiii]ng:u» \\\t' capittdof the Republic of the same name, is the 
okk'.st Europ<*arj city in the Now World. It was founded in 1504. 
INirt an I'rlnc-e is the ctipital of Haiti. 

10. Jamaica is the third of the West Indies in size. Kinirs- 
ton is its ca[jital. 

The cultivation and export *tf bniiiinas is a very large and 
profitable industry. A sjiecial line of steamers is employed in 
earrvinfj the fruit to the United States. 

11. St. Thomas derives its iinjwrtance from its fine harbor. 
It is a free port, where vessels pay no harbor dues. 

In consequence of this, the West India in :vil-Ht earners of England 
and France make it their rendezvous, where they meet the smaller 
steamers from neighboring ports, and exchange cargoes and passen- 
gers. 

12. Barbados is the headtpiarters of English troops in the 
West Indies. Sugar is the staple product. 

Santa Lueia is a highly fortifie<t naval station of Great Britain. 

13. Trinidad {Trinity) almost joins South America- 
It is celebrated for a lake of pitch or asphalt, from which inmtense 

quantities ,_ = — „— . are annually taken, 

there is no ]XM"ceplibl© 
dimiiiutton of it. As- 
phalt is used to make 
the composition with 
which man y side- 
walks and streets are 
paved. Trinidad be- 
longs to Great Britain, 

14. The Baha- 
ma Islands are 
formed of coral 
rock. Sponges, 
green turtles, pine- 




tpples, cotton, and Sisal hemp are exported. 



A »i<iri rnip/t»l/f»/ !•> read to theCigiir mnkeri 
in Ihf laclonet. 



capital, is a 

1. Se/«*mt, Ik, tobacco 
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WatHng; Inland was the first land discovei'ed by 

Columbus in 1492. 
The Turk's Lslanils, wliich are among the Bahamas, export large 

quantities of salt. This is obtained from sea-water evaporated in 

"salt pans." 
Na.HN4iii, fhe cajiital of the Bahamas, is a great resort for invalids. 

16. The Berm.udas, which consist of 3r>0 coral isles, lie to the 
north of the West 
Indies. They be- 
long to Great 
Uritaiu. About 
20 of them are in - 
habite<l. They are 
famed for their 
liliestunions* and 
potatoes. Large 
f| uanti ties are 
exported. 

At i\a*»iin, tftr Cfti'il'tl ol Ihrt Haha'utm. — J^oa'^fTtg a tt^atnth\p 




These harden "when ex- 
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This i.sland is inisni-p:tss.rtl in atrricultural and mineral resources, which 
as yet are uudevelopid. It i.s inhabited diiefiy by negi^oe-sand mulat- 
taes, numbering about a million and a half. 




Tlie Iiouse.s are 
built of blocks of coral sawed into shape. 
[>o»e<l (o the air. 

Hc'viow Toides. — T jocut ion nf the West Indies. Surface. Area. Divisions.' 
Nami' the Grealer Antilles, The Lesser. Politiiial condition of ihe isi<iiiils. 
Population. Language. Climate. Prodiiotions. Describe Cuba, Havana. Haiti 
Jamnica. St. Thomas. Barbados. Trinidail. The Bahamas. The BerimidAa* 




SOUTH AMERICA. 



XLIX. PHYSIC AX PEATUIIES. 

1. South America is triaiiirulur in sliape. It lies partly iu 
o )tli the uortliern and tbc southern hemispheres; but by I'ar the 
larger portion of it is in the southern. 

2. Surface, — The surface of the continent is naturally divided 
into [iinr regions : I. The Aiid«'ati Pluteuii ; II. The Hj^lihuul 
4»r iira/,il ; III. The lli^hlaud *it' <;iiiaiiii ; IV. The Grinit Cen- 
tral Plain, which extends the entire length of the continent. 




3. Andecui Plateau-— Tlio Andes skirt the shores of the 
cilieall the way from Putajijonia to Panama. 

They consist of ]>araUel ranges calU^l rordilkTa.'** of which the 
two most im|K)rtant are known as the cordillera of the Coast, 
and the cordillera of the Interior. 
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n! Artjrtiltfut, ifith the AndM mourUwtu in the 
aUtai 



On (Ac Andfan Plateau. 

MAP STlI>li:s. — Whnt two 

oceans sui'rotiitd Soulh America? 
What sea on the north? Great Mcean 
<'un'ciil on tlie northeastern coast? 
What trreat cuiTcnt on the we.st 
coast i Whiit is the shape of the con- 
tinenl? What directions have the 
Atlantic coasts of South America.' 
What is the general direction of thf 
Pacilic coast? What buy and jriilt 
on opposite sides of the Isll>mus of 
Paiiiiina? What island forms tlie 
southern extremity of the coutineiitf ^V^lat group to the east? What is- 
lands off the northern coast? What island at the mouth of the Amazon? 
What strait between Tierra del Fueyo and the mainland? W^liatisthemost 
norllieni poiul of the continent? Southern.' Flastern? Western? Wliat 
winds blow constantly within tlie Tropics? Wliich of these winds blows 
nix>n tlie coast between Cape St. Roqof and CajM? Fno? What part of the 
«oast i.s rainles.s? What cape on the Brazilian coast near the Tropic of 
Capricorn? What desert on the western coast opposite this sloiw? 

Surface.— Judging by the colors of the map, is nu>8t of South Anierica 
high or low? Where is the most elevated portion? Wlint mountains 
form it IT point out the Curnbre (hornit-f>my\ Pass. ( The niilt'ttafl from 
Bufnos Aires to Valparnim) ijt to cross the pass.) 

Where does the lowland chiefly lie? What two highlands in the 
eastern part of the continent? What great plateau in the western? What 
lies l>etween these high regions? What ihrpp river basins does the Central 
Plain comprise? What name is given to the grassy plains in the valley 
of the Orinoco? To the forest plains of the Amazon? Where are the 
pampas? 

RlvcrNand Lukes.— What great rivers drain South Anierica? Among 
what mountains does the Amazon rise? Where is the Hiuillagaf The 
Ucayali (rw-kk-yS-lfi) ? The Madeira? Tapajos? Tocantins? In what general 
tdirection do they all flow? In what direction does the Amazon flow? 
How many mouths has it? In what dii-ection does the Orinoco flow? The 
Paraguay? Where are the three largest branches of the Iji Plata? By 
what rivers could you pass from the Orinoco to the Amazon? What lake 
near the nortln^rn coast? On the Bolivian Plalean? 

Cliniute. — In what zone is all of South America north of Cape Frio 
and the Pe.sert of Atacama? Through what Hvpr-vallry dops the equator 
pass? What kind of climate, then, is found iu mo.st of South America? 
In the most southern portion? 



Hi'tween these an- elevated plateaus, the highe*>t of whieli w 
Piateau of liolivia. 

All the way from lUv. Strait of Magellan to the Lstljnms of Panama, 
tliere is, arranged along the lop of ihe Antics like a line of sentinels, 
a succession of snow-capped volcaiioeH, many of them higher than 
the highest peak in Nortii America. Some of tliem reach tbe height 
of alxait 25, (Kid feel. 

4. The Highland of Brazil e\'lends fi-ora the I^ Plata north- 
ward, nearly to tbe Amazon. It is traversed by paralled ranges 

of iijoiintains, some of which are from 5,000 to 8,000 feet high. 
6. The Highland of Guiana rises abruptly from the plain 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon. 
6. The Great Central Plain consists of the valleys of the 

Orinoco, the Amazon, and the 
La Plata. 

The elevations which separate the 
head waters of the.se streams are so 
low that tbe three valleys may l>e 
riMisidt-red as furmrng one ^reat 
plain. Hence, with iriflingexcep- 
tiotiH, all the rain that falls on the 
<'otytineut finds its way back to the 
.sea ibwiigh Ihe .Amazon, tlie La 
Plata, am! the Orinoco. 




> 




On w<! arojuiritt Highland, This i* an old plaltau uom down l>ke Me ,\iu Luaiand pluleau. 
The intin of pnrJc fniiUt thourt how merchandise i» mrried into mare inaccettibl^ part* of Iht 
Brruilian lliffhland and ii» jtrodudt oarrted to the neare»i railroad or to the coatt. 

Prodtiotiotm.— What minerals are found among the Andes? Where 

is the diamond region of South Americni' Osi what part of the coo-st is 
nitrate found? Where is guano found? (Guano is used as a 
fertilizer. ) 

Name some of the vegetable pi-odnctions of the Valley of the Amazon. 
Wliere do you find cinchona bark? Wheat? What are some of the 
vegetiible prcMlucts of tbe Brazilian Hfiibland; Wliere do you find the 
manioc? Wliere is India rubber found? What valuable cjibinet woods 
are found in the Amazon Valley? 

Animals.— What animals abound on the Pampas? Where is the 
coiulor found? Tlie armadillo? The sloth? For what shell-fiah if 
Guayaquil filmed? 

What curious flsh in the Orinoco? What dangerous animal in the 
.\mazoM Valley? What birds and in.sects are found here? What sea-bird 
in the South Atlantic? What bird belongs to the southern extremity of 
tbe continent? 
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SOUTH Al^IERICA: PHYSICAL FEATURES. 



Different portions of the Great Central Plain are calletl Paiii{>a«, 
Selvast ftiid Llanos. 

Panipes,--Tbe vast plains of the La Plata are known as Pam- 
pas. They resemble our prairies. 

During the wet actison tliey are clothed with a rich gro\^'th of tall 
grass, and clumps of tliistlea ten or fifteen feet lug-h; but the long^ 
summer drougil^ts destro}' the vegetation, and these pampas becouic 
arid wastes. 

Selvaa. — The Selvas are densely wooded plains occupying a 
large part of the valley of the Amazon. 

The vcpetutiim here is of the most remarkable and luxuriant descrip- 
tion. Tlie trees are of gigantic growth and endless variety. 

Air-plants and eliinbing' i^iiies of the most fantastic shapes, with 
leaves of extraoi-diuary beauty, and the most brilliant and curious 
flowers, hang from the branches and festoon the forests. 

Among the trees are the India rubber tree, the cow-tree, and palms in 
great variety; among them is the wax-palm, from which valuable 
wax is obtained. 

The Xilanos {lyah'n<>2\ or plains of the Orinoco, extend from 
the shores of the CariblDean Sea to the foot of the mountains. 
They are dotted here and there with cliiinps of trees. 



^W^ 
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Tht ZiOAM. 



Yuw i?i wealtm ytnttueUi taken during the dry Meaton, ahomino the Aniix» 
fnourUaina tn the diiiance. 



In the rainy season a vast extent of these plains is overflowed, and 
becomes, like the borders of the Lower Nile, a boundless sea. After 
the flood subsides, a most luxmnant growth of grass and flowers 
appears. 

In the dry 8ea.«}on the verdant plains l)ecome barren w^astes. 



A fwri :-,n,i,iuj uji ttir month 1)/ t)., \, ■■.!.,.,: li liiok-t hk/i a hetiry turf ri.'/ling tipa»«i 
»/,or(, but the brrtikcrt arc cu ust/i by ihr tncflitm of Ihe etrong eurrent and 1m ttiL 

7. Rivers. — The three great rivers, the Ajiiazon, the Larbta» 
and the Orinoco, with their tributaries, include nearly all 
large streams of South America, and constitute the grandest i 
tem of watercourses on the globe. 

The Amtizon is one of the longest and largest rivers in 
world. It rises in Lake Lauricocha, in the Andes, and 
across the continent. Its length is upwards of 3,700 miles. 

In some places, even far away from the sea, it is so broad tiuta_ 
ves-sel sailing upon it may be out of sight of land. 

The Amazon drains a larger area and discharges more water into 
ocean than any other river. Its current is perceived 200 mil«i4 
at sea; while the tide is felt 400 miles up its channel. 

Sometimes the tide, instead of rising slowly, enters the mouth of 
river as a perpendicular wall of water. This is called a borei 
mass of water \2 or 15 feet higli rolls up the stream writh a rou tlal 
is heard at the distance of S or 6 miles. 

From tlie Rio Negro to the Ucayali the Amazon is known at 
8olinioe»N, and above the Ucayali river as the Maranon. 

The Orinoco, with its tributaries, flows through the northen' 

portion of the Great Plain, and drains the mountain r^on of 

Guiana. 

This river is connected with the Amazon by the Cassiqniare and 
Negrro rivers, so that aii Indian in his canoe may pass from (k 
Amazon to the Orinoco. 

The La Plata is the Mississippi of 8outh America, Its cour 
unlike that of the Amazon, is not along parallels of latitude, bn 
like that of the Mississippi, across them. 
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The Outftiias.. 

Republics. 
TheUuitedSUtes 

of Brazil . . . 

Veoerucla 

Colombia .... 
Ecuador 



Area In 
Sor. MUc«. 



201,910 



3,318,130 
593,043 
473.202 
116,000 



Popaiatlon. 



875,766 



14.338.915 
2,444,816 

3,016,306 
1,400.000 



Republica. 

Pera 

Boliyia 

Chile 

Argentina... . 

Paraguay 

Uruguay. -. .. 



Arm, la 
Scir.XUM. 



695,783 
703.400 
307,620 
1,135,840 
157,000 
72.210 



FDp«ll*t(gii. 



4,609,909 
3,181,415 
2.712.145 
5,100,986 
530.103 
078,072 



MAP STUDIES. — What country occupies most of the eastern por- 
tion of Srmth America? The southern? What countries are traversed 
by the Andes? Which border on the Caribbean Sea? 

Brazil.— What two states do not tauch Brazil? What great river 
drains a lar^ part of Brazil? How near the Pacific is its source? Throu^rh 
how many degrees of lonjritude does it flow? What two rivers have their 
source near the town of Diajuantinu? What do you judge from the fact 
that one flows north and the other south? Wliat river enters the Atlantic 
south of Cai>e St. Aujfustin? What portion of Brazil is mountainous? 
Where is Rio? Bahia? Pernambuoo? Para? Maranhao? 

Guiana,— To what nations do the Guiana-s belong? What are their 
capitiils? 



Venezuela.— What countries east of Venezuela? South? We 
Sea on the north? Name its great river. What lake in the north i 
Island otf the moutlis of the Orinoco? Capital? Where is 
caibo? 

Colombia. — What cuun tries border oti Colombia? What sea 
Wliat cape forms the northern extremity? What isthmus does it 
tain ? What two ports on opposite sides of the isthmus? Where is ' 
gena? Medellin? Barranquilla? What is the capital ? 

Eciiaelor.—Wliat countries border on Ekiuador? What circle 
it? Name iLs volcanoes. Gulf off the coast. Capital. Seiaporl 

Peru.— Where is Peru? What cape and point on the coast? l8lAiui> 
off the coast? What rivers traverse Peru? Where is Lake Titioiat^ 
Cuzco? Lima? 

Bolivia.— What countries touch Bolivia? Name some of the rirr 
Where is La Paz? Sucre? Mt. Sorata? Mt. Illimani? 

Chile. — In what zones is Chile? On which side of the Anil<»1 
Where is Valparaiso? Santiago? Where is the island of San 
Fernandez? 

Arjcentlna.— What river drains the northern part? Name it 
trilmUarif^. Where is the Strd.it of Magellan? Tierra del Fuego? 
Blanco? Buenos Aires? Rosario? Cortloba? Mendoza? 

Paraguay.— What couutri&s touch Paraguay? What is the capitil^ 

Uru^iay.— What countries touch Uruguay? What is the capital^ 
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SOUTH AMERICA: GENERAL DESCKIPTIOX; BRAZIL. 



. From north to south (hf^'tA Plata, with its trihutarie*. the Para$rnuy 
and Pnruii>i« iruvtjmes 23 degrees of latitude. It drains the southeru 
portion of the t^twit Plaiu. 

On the western '.side of the Andes, all the way from Patag-onia 
to Panama, thb.vivers are small in volume and short in course. 

Tlie niountauis ai-e too near the coast to allow the drainage to gather 
intortjgt^ streaius. 

ReVJwfr Topics.— Sh»|ie of South America. Divisions of surface. Amies 
Plntottij. • Volciiiioea. Uipliland of Brazil. Of Giiiuna. Great CeutmJ PIhIh, 
P»Dt->_as. Sclvas. Llanos. The great rivers. The bore. Hivers on the weat of 

•Uie Amies. 

L. CMMATE, PROnUCTIOXS, INOABITAXTS- 

1. Climate. — The larger part of South America lies within 
the tropics. 

The Temporaturo of the lowlands is hot; that of the plateaus 
is variabk'. depend- 
ing upon height 
above the se;i- 
level. 



Til us, a traveler 
ascending the 
Amazon would 
find in the valley 
of the Ucayali a 
8prliiti: climate 
all the year. 
Passing on into 
the valley of the I 
Huallaga (htval- 
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A LtiUttin^omt m r>iin(iuy«j 



yah'gah), a cofder climate still would await him 
Along the Upper Aniiizon, he would find him- 
self in a superb wheat, com, cattle, hemp, and 
tobacco country, with briglit .skies antl pleasant 
days at all seasons. Still higher he would 
enter, at the height of 1(5,000 feet, the region of 
perpetual Hiiow. 

South of the Tropic of Capricorn the temper- 
ature is moderate. The extreme southern pf»r- 
tion of the continent is very cold. 

Moisture. — The northeast and southeast 

■ . , , ^1 Una atoek farm 

trailer wiiiUtt, Avhich come from the sea, are 
laden with moisture when they reach the land. As they ascend 
the eaHteni Mlope of the Andes, they get cooler and cooler, and 
as they cool they drop down their moisture in the shape of rain 
or snow. Crossing the snowy heights of the Cordilleras, they 
finally reach the western slopes completely robbed of moisture. 
Consefpiently, those western ><lopes are nearly rainless. 

Every drop of water has lieen wrung from the winds wliile crossing 
the Andes, and we se«' it n'turning eastwanlly to the sea in the shape 
of mountain streams and majestic watercourses. 

The ea.sterii slopen of the Andes, therefore, are clothed with 
trees and venlure. The western Nlopen, for nearly 2,i.>00 miles, 
in Peru, and the northern part of Chile, are parched and barren. 

South of latitude 30°, liowever. tlie prevailing %vinds are from the 
west and tliere the conditions are reversetl; there the western side is 
the rainy. an<l tlie eastern the dry side. 

Had the Andes l>eeii on the east c<>a.st insteml of the went, tropical South 
America wouhl have been a desert. 

2, Minerals.— South America ia one of the richest mineral 



regions of the globe. Gold and silver, precioos stonet, < 
and other metals abound. 

3. ProductionB.— All the great agricultural produciioi» 
world may be successfully cultivated in South America. 

Cotton, sugar, tobacco, cacao, coffee, the banana, rice, the t 
from whose root tapioca is prepared — spices, indi^, dfctt 
ornamental womls alx>und in this region. 

The {fr*^a* plaliiH are very productive of wheat and other gr 
furnish pustunige fur countless herds of cattle and horse*. 

4. The Animals are remarkable, and are very unhke 
the other continents. Among them are the long-taileil in 
armadillos; the rhea, a bird somewhat like the African 
the electric eel, that shocks even horses to death; the 
that somewhat resembles a pig and is good to eat; the 

strictor, the llama, and the alpaca. 

5. Inhabitants.— The native inhabi 
South America are called Indians. 
cupy a large part of the contiDent. 
them are still in a savage state. 

A great number of the present jm? 
are descended from European settlers, o 
mixed descent. 



The people of Brazil are chiefly of Po 

descent and s|jcak the Portugese langua 
nearly all the other countries of South 

the 1 n h a I 
are of Spani: 
and spettk tJ| 
isli lan^agji 




' '•■' ■ .Ml ii<tt/i .ire ■ 
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fiifrt. I hr i/eneml 



Kcview 

— Climslo 01 
South A 
<^''hanges of 
TenipertttQTv 
cm part of 
«ent. WlK 
bring rain 
America? 
these winds, i 
their mot^o] 

is the efTect uf>ou tht- i-n-it-iii slopes? The western? What coadll 
of lat. 80'^? South America as a mineral region. Chief prod»ct4L 
Tnhahj|iiiil». 

LI. BRAZIT^ GUIANA 8, VENKZUEI^A. 

1. Brazil. — lirazil is the largest and most important 
of South America. It is larger than the United Statei 
Alaska. Until 18S9 it was an empire. It is now a repa 
sisting of a nutiiber of states united like our own. 

Physical Features. — The northern portion oocv 
greater part of the valley of the Amazon, and ind 
selTUH. The central and southern jHirtions are ta1»1e-la 

Hnixil has 30.000 miles of iuhuul navi|?atlMii. The 
'drains most of the country, Tvom its length and 
Indians call it the " King of Rivers." 

2. Productions. — Brazil is rich in mineml wealth, 
haa been done to make use of it, though gold and diainon 
are carrietl on to a considerable extent. 

Silver, lead, zinc, irou, and manganese are found, but thi 
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THE GUIANAS AND VENEZUELA, 



View ol tlie ttaritor o/ Caueniu. \otie* iHat tt it unpruirdni. In ikt foreground u thti 
quay, u-hert men and mfrchandUt art landed. 

7. The Quianas. — Those three provinces belong respectively 
to the British, French, and Dutch. They are the only portions 
of South America now dejiendent upon any European power. 

8. The scenery is wonderfully picturesque, 
IjOiig, flat-topped iiiountuUis rise abruptly from 

the plain, witli precipiu»ua sides like walls of 
masonry. Of these. Mt. Korainia is tiie most 
remarkable. It is 18 miles long and 7,500 feet 
high. 

lu this region the raiiii'all is very great The north 
east trade-wiud brings to it copious volumes of 
moisture. 

The rivers, dashing' down the mountain sides, form 
beautiful cascades and waterfalls. The Great 
Kaietcur waterfall niake.s a cle^tr leap of 822 feet. 

The coast country is low, flat, and swampy. 



mined extensively, and is gathered from shallow lagoon&om 
shore. 
The leading productions are gold, coffee, sagar, cacao, 

and rubher. 

The Hora of Venezuela is wonderfully rich and varied. A s{ect»(| 
mimosa, or sensitive plant, grows here, w^hich spreads out itii 
brella-shaped top until it attains the enormous propoi*lions of 
hundretl feet in ciirunrference, Oirhids. with flowers of 
form and brilliant hup. ciin^' U.) the branches of the f oresl » 
The "cow-tree '' also is found hei*e; the natives tap it and dr»»l 
it a milk-like beverage. 

The chief exports are coffee, cacao, gold, and cattle prodo 

Several lijies of steamers ply between Venezuela and the portij 
Eui"oi>e, and the United States. Nearly half the foreign 
with this country, from which Venezuela buys cotton cloth, 
pKMluciK. keroseiie, and lumber io exchange fon 

*lUm1 ii.'iiylialt. 

14. Cities« — Caracas* the capital, is subjecti 
rarthquakes. It was nearly destroyed by ooej 

1>1*2. 






>. / 



9. Life. — The air is filled with insects; the 
forests teem with wild dogs, tiger-cats, and arma- 
dillos; the tree tops are lively with songsters, 
and noisy with bowling monkeys. 

Exports. — ColTee, sugar, gold, and the prod 
nets of the forests are the exports. 

10. Towns.— The capitals are the largesi 
towns. Georjrctown is the capital of British ^^«;;'^j;^^^ What do the forests ricWt 
Guiana, and Paramarilw* the capital of iJutch ?,7^'; ''"' "'^ "*'''*'"'* **• what are .jftttle chiefly raised? Princi|,al puRuil.. 

incrcial facilities. Discovery. People un<l religion, Rio. Para. B»liia^ 
nainbuco. To what powers do the Ouiiiniis belong? Their scenery. Watfrfnii* 
The coast country. Whivl is said of the ftnimal lifct Chief exports. Towi* 
What do we get from French Giuaiia? What is the size of VencxueU? ^J 
90 called? What of the surface? Great river. Mineral products. Agricnltfttil 
KsjioHs. What is saul of rariioji!;? 0(her cities 






ritriit, ijiiifj 



li is 6 miles from its port, La Ouayra, and 
3,000 feet above tlie sea. Immediately in the 
is the "Silla" {the saddle), a mountain with two] 
risiiijar to the height of 8,600 feet. These peaics 
be seen many miles out at sea, and are landmarla^ 
known to the navigator. 

Valeiiciu, MurucailK), and Ciudad BoliTar,j 

the Orinoco, are centers of trade. 

( ))i the island of Triniditd asphalt exists in 
quantities as to form a lake. A great deal of 
pliult used for pavingf in the Uniteti States is imj 
from this island, which belongs to Great Britain. 

Review T<>l»icH.— Rank and size of Braxil. Gol 

iiioiit, SurfiK'e. Inland navigation. Drainage. Minertl : 
nets. What is said of the coffee of Brazil? Other 



Guiana. These are the centers of trade. Cayenne (whence we 
get cayenne pepper) is the capital of French Guiana. 

11. Venezuela. — The Republic of Venezuela is about twice 

the size of Texa.s. 

The early SiMiuish explorers, observing that the natives had built their 
houses on piles along the shoi-es, called the country Venezuela, u 
word meaning " Little Venice." 

12. Surface.— The northwest and southeast portions of Ven- 
ezuela are mountainous. More than two-thirds of the country, 
however, consist of llanos (grassy plains), upon which millions 

of cattle, sheep, 



and other 
stock feed. 



live 



The ct)untry is 
traversed by the 
O ri n oco : its u p pe r 
waters divide into 
two branches, tme 
of which Hows int«> 
. . i. 7 , , , J , the Rio Negro. 

A t'^rmnoust, vr nacirnaii, on t'l' y.i.niJu .)/ I curziiil.t. ^ 

13. ProductiotLB. — Among the mountains are rich deposits 
of gold and copper, which are extensively worked. Salt is 



, , . ■, ,.■ J,-; til LiuUini li»tii-or on thr (J^r,ff j. 

JAl, TIIE ANDEAX STATES. 

1. The Andean States are Colomhia, Ecuador, Pent,' 

livia, and Chile. They comprise a region very reraarkablol 
its volcanoes and earthquakes. 

2. Chile lies altogether on the western slope of the Andes, ft 
is for the most part in the South Temperate Zone. 



THE ANDEAJ^ STATES. 
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3. Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia are within tbe Tropics, 
and are similar in surface, climate, and vegetation. 

4, Physical Features.— Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru lie on 
both sides of the Andes. Each of them includes a narrow coast 
plain, a large area of mountains and table-lands, and a jwrtion of 
the low forest plain at the eastern base of the mountains. Bolivia 
resembles its companion stiites, e.\cept that it has no seacoast. 

6. Climate and V^etation. —These states have every va- 
riety of climate and 
vegetation that can be 
found between the 
polar regions of eternal 
frost and the tropical 
reg;ions of everlasting 
samnier. 

Here, seated at the fool 
of a mountain, aiul 
.surrounded with tlie 
luscious fruits of ihe 
tropics, one may cast 

his eves up toward ?5!^^^ »^ l ^~ it, * 
the snow-capped torthypmtiu. 

peak above him, and take in at one view the whole 
range of the vegetable kin^om. 
iSoted union^ the products i« einchoiiti, or Peruvian bark, 
the bark of the cinchona trte. It yields the valuable 
mediciue, quinine. Tlie tree is indigenous to the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, north of latitude 23° S., and to no 
other part of the world. It is successfully cultivated, 
however, in India and Java, Central Amenca, and the 
West Indies. 

6. The Mineral Resources of the Andean States 
a.x-« unsurpassed. They resemble those of our own 
I*aicific Highland. 

7. Trade. — The rugged heights of the Andes present 
^ formidable barrier to communication and commerce 
l:>^tween the countries on their opposite sides. 

Two railways, however, already cross these mountains and c-oiMiect 
Bolivia with the Pacific; another is being constructed from Chile 
into the Argentina ; another le.ads from Callao to Pasco along the 
head-waters of the Amazon. But transportation is in general 
cauTfied on by means of mules or llamas, and is exceedingly tedious 
and dangerous. 
The llama is the camel of the New World. A million of them are 
exnplo^'ed as beasts of burden in BoUvia alone. 

8. Colombia. — The Republic of Colombia is well situated for 
commerce, as it ha.s long strips of cojist and good harbors on both 
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firstly ptnni;. C'Ai^«. at Iht Mmtkmt »^ of tA« jtmlra. Tr. 
town lintta waHd. 



the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. In the llano region 
great herds of cattle are kept. 

Colombia formerly included the Isthmus of Panama, but recently 
Panama dei-lared its inde{>eudence, ojid set up a separate govern- 
ment of its own. 

9. Productions.— Silver, gold, platinum, and precious stonee 
abound. The emeralds are the purest in the world. 

Tit' '••" nltunil productions of every climate may beraisedhere. 
The chief exports are coffee, gold, silver, 
live-stock and hides, tobacco, and India rub- 
ber. Coffee, cocoanuts, hides, and bananas 
are sent to the United States in exchange for 
our flour, cloths, meats, coal, and kerosene. 

The forests of the low plains contain many va- 
rieties of jjalms and bamboo. Higher up in 
the mountain n*gious grow the cinchona and 
the tree ferns. 

10. Cities.— Bogota, the capital, is situ- 
ated about 9,000 
feet above the sea 
level- It has two 
rainy seasons annu- 
ally, and its climate 
all the year round 
is delightful. 

31edeltiu» Car- 
t}if;ena, and Bar- 
riinqnilla are im- 
portant commercial 
towns. Bwcara- 
niauga and Ciicuta 
are large coffee cen- 
ters. A considerable 
trade passes down 
the Magdalena. 

11. Ecuador. — Ecuador is the Spanish for equator. This 
Republic is crossed by the Equator; hence its name. 

It contains a remarkable group of volcanoes. 

Among them is the dome-shaped Chlmborazo, one of nature^s moBt' 
imposing structures, standing at the enormous elevation of four 
miles above the level of the sea. I have seen this mountain by 
moonlight at a distance of ninety miles. 

Another of this wonderful array of burning mountains is the grand 
and terrific Cotopaxi. The noise of its eruptions is said to have 
been heanl at the distance of six hundred miles. 

The coudor, the largest bird of flight in the world, dwells among the 
rugged heights of the Andes. He is fond of feeding uimn the shell- 
fish found on the beach of Elcuador. and will leave his home, 100 
miles distant, twice a day to secure his meals. 

12. Productions. — Ecuador contains deposits of gold, of em- 
eralds, quicksilver, iron, and copper and coaL Of agricultural 
products, the most important is cacao. 

The principal exports are cacao, coffee, T^etable ivory, gold, 
Panama hats, rubber, and hides. The imports are cotton and 
woolen goo<ls from Euro|ie, and machinery, flour, lumber, and 
ken>sene frotn the United States. 

13. Cities. — Quito, the capital and largest city, is situated 
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,io, Ecuador. 



nearly two mJles 

above the level 

of the sea. 

No less than eleven 
peaks, all white 
with iheir snow- 
caps, are in full 
viewfmm the pla- 
za, or great public 
squfjr-eof this city. 

Guayaquil, the 

inincipal seaport, 

lias ex ten sive 

iiuuiiifactures. 

The OalapagroH, or Turtle Islands, so called from the gigantic tortoises 
found here, belong to Ecuador. 

Review Topics. — Nftme the Amlean Stales. Which lies entirely west of 
the Andes and mahily in the temperate zone? Which are within the Tropics? 
In wimt are these alilce? Physical features. Cliiimtfi and vegetation. What is 
said of the cinchona tree? The mineriit resources. How is trade carried on 
across the Andes? The llutna. How is Colombia situated? The Isthimis? The 
railway. Mineral pro<lucts. Ag^ricidtiiraL Exports. Bogota. Other towns. 
Why is Ecimdor so called? Chimbornzo. Cotopnxi. The condor. Miiieml pro- 
diictiona. Agriciilliiral. Exports. Quito. What is its port? Galapagos IbJatids. 

Ull. PERir, KOLIVIA, AND CHILE. 
1. Peru. — Peru 

has been famed 
from the earliest 
times for the al- 
most fabulous 
wealth of itsmines. 
Silver anii gold, 
quicksilver, cop- 
per, lead, and iron 
abound. The 
silver mines of 
Pasco are among 
the most celebra- 
ted in the world. 




Railroad an the wr*tern $lai 
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Chambarri lowerino aboP$ it. 
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Many years ago silver was used in Peru as the baser nietaLs ai*e with 
us; tires of carriage-wheels, and the commonest household utensils 
were of solid silver. I have seen tbt-re, in the early days of the 
Republic Indians sitting at dinner on the dirt tloor of their hut, and 
eating, without the aid of knife, fork, orspoon, out of a massive silver 
dish. 

2. Rainless Region. — West of the Andes Peru is nearly 

rainless. 

I have seen wheat piled up nn the wharves of Callao, lying there for 
months together in the open air, with no more protection from the 
weatljer in that rainless port than if it had been a pile of paving- 
stones. 

The sea along this rainless coast is the most gentle part of the 

ocean. It is seldom ruffled by a storm. liainJ^sa afwrea are 

washed by sti/rmlcss seas. 

Western Peru is supplied with water, both for drinking and for irrigat- 
ing the fields, from the niountaiu streams formed by the melting 
snows of the Cordilleras. Cultivation dei>ends almost entirely upon 
irrigation. 

3. Productions. — This rainless country, wherever there is 
water, produces the most beautiful flowers and delicious fruits. 



The cotton-plant, tobacco, and the sweet potato grow all the year, and 
the tobacco produces continuously. Medicinal plants, such as the coca 
shrub and the cinchona tree, and valuable dye woods, are found in 
the forests. Large quantities of rubber also are gathered and sent 
down the Amazon to Para. 

The chief exports are silver ore, sug'ar, cotton, coffee, guano, 
and the wool of the alpaca. All these prculucts except the first 
are exported to some extent to the United States in return for 
our muchinerv, lumber, flour, cars, and kerosene. 

Peru is tine of the leading South American States in the construction 
of railways and telegraphs. 

Early Civilization. — When Europeans first visited South AroerioA, 
Peru was occupied by a highly civiliztxi tribe of Indians. The 
remains of their great road from Quito to Cuzco, arid thence along the 
plateau of the Andes into Chile, are still to be seen. This road was 
1,500 miles long and 40 feet wide. In constructing it, ravines were 
crossed by suspension bridges, and galleries were cut through tlie rock. 

In Cuzco was the great temple of the sun, which, in iLs day, far sur- 
passed in costlines-s of decorafion anv pdifire in Europe. 

4. Cities.— Li- 

tniwtbecapita],ha& ^ 

a noble cathedral, 

:i museum, and a^ 

national library—^ 

Its bouses are buil^| 

of sun-dried clay,,^ 

Eartli quakes hav^^ 

desolated it r^»-^ 

pea ted ly. It ha.^ 

railways to Calla^:a 

an<l other points.^ , 

Callao is the por-^ 
of Lima. i 

Areciui|»a (nr-e-ke'pak)^ the second important city, is noted for its 
manufacture of gold and silver tissue, and cottons and woolena. 
Like Lima, it htis been laid in ruins si'veral times by earthquake-s. 

The great volcano of Misti, a truncated cone, rises on the outskirts of 
the city to the height of nearly 20,000 feet. 

Pasco, nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, is the highest city in the world. 

5. Bolivia was named in honor of the South American '* Lib- 
erator," Bolivar, to whom it owes its indejiendence. 

6. Surface. — This republic is very mountainous, and completely 
shut in from the sea. Western Polivia contains the highest 
plateiius and ridges of the Andes. Lake Titicaca is partly in Bo- 
livia. It is nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. Hero 
the pressure of the atmosphere is greatly diminished, and evapora- 
tion is so rapid 
that the water is 
taken up from the 
lake as fast as the 
rivers pour it in. 
The lake is navi- 
gated by steamers. 

7. Climate.^ 
East of the Andes 
the country is gen- 
erally well watercKi 
and fertile, but dry 
on the westof them. 




A wire iiridge over a mountain alretjtn vn W* tattern itio^te-v of Ihe 
Andes in Peru. 
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8. Pro- 
ducts. — 

n<i]i V ia, 
like Peru, 
is rich in 
minerals. 
Tlieinoun- 
I ii i n s a- 



i •fuar* in La Paz mnd a drove of Uamaa 
Utaded with mer^andi»«, 

bound in silver, copj>er, and 

tin. 

One of the prodacts of Bo- 
livia and Peru is the plant called 
o£pc&, which resembles tea. 

The leaf is chewed with unsl;ik<'(l 
lime by the natives of a lar-^rj 
part of South America, some- ^'^^^ TUicaai. and u^ umw boat* u.«i 

what as tho betel-nut is used iu the East Indies. It enables those who 
use it to endure great fatigue for a short time. 

The chief exports are silver, tin, rubber, bismuth, cinchona, 

a.iid coca. On account of its inland situation, Ilulivia has little 

foreign trade. Cottons and woolen gootls, raachinery, and har{|- 

trare are imported by way of Mo1oih1« antl Ant<»fnj^:nKtn. 

9. Cities. — The most import^int cities are on the 
plateau. They have access to the Pucititt by means of 
steamers on Lake Titicaca and the Peruvian railroad 
across the Andes. 

\JA Paz is the chief city, Sucre {soo'kray) is the capital, 
tkough the government usually meets at La Paz. 

X-.a Paz manufactures hats and woolens, and is the center of 
the coca and ciuehona trade. Sucre lias a university and a 
school of mines. 

C^ochalmmha contains factories of woolen and cotton goods 
and glassware. 

'Potosi, more than 13,000 feet above the sea, is near the fa- 
mous silver mines. In its best days, when the mines were worked, it 
numbered 130,000 inhabiUmts. At present it coutaitis only about 
12,0»)0. The mines of Potosi have yielded silver to the amount of 
600,000,000 dollars. 

10. Chile. — Chile is a narrow strip of country lying on the 
restem sloi>e of the Andes, and extending to the sea. 

The northern [K>rtion comes within the rainless region. It 



contains the desert of Atacama {ah-tah-cah'mah). South of 

latitude 30° the rainfall is abundant. The prevailing westerly 

winds, coming from the Pacific, are laden with moisture which 

the Chilean Andes wring from them. 

In Peru and northern Chile the western slopes of the Andes are rain- 
less and !>arr*»ii. In central and southern Chile the western slopes 
of the Andes are very fertile, makinir Chile the pntnarj' of all that 
part of S^iutli America bordering on the Pacific Ocean. In the 
southern part are vast tracts of valuable forests, and lumbering is 
becoming a leading industry. 

1 1. ProductionB. — Chile is a mineral region. Its 

copper and silver mines are profitably worked. 
Coal is extensively mined. The uitrnte deposits of 
I((uicjue {e-ke'katj) are its most valuable form of 
mineral wealth. 

Nearly five Imndrfd million tons of nitrnte have been taken 
from the Chile fields and exported, largely to Europe. 
Thenitrate mines are run almost entirely by British capital. 

In the last few years there have been eslabhshed sugar 
refineries, sawmills, machine shops, and quite extensive 
(Hitton factf)nes. Manufactured gootls arc, however, 
largely brought fn>m Enrol*. 

Chile produces the finest of wheat and the best of timber. 
The chief exports are nitrate, copper, silver, and wheat. 

The United States imports from Chile nitrate. wo<tI, copper, and lead. 
Our exports toChileai-e cloth, kerosene, iron and steel go<Kls, lumber, 
and farming tools. Chile's foreign trade is chiefly with England. 

12. This republic is one 
of the most enterprising 
in South America, It has 
public schools, good roads, 
and railroads connecting 
the larger towns. 

.Tuan Fcrnande?., the scene 





of thf '-■»lit;Li-v 
residenci' <«i' Al- 
exander Selkirk 
for four years, is 
an island in tlii- 
Pacific belong- 
ing to Chile. 
The Araueaiiinn 
I II d i a II M an- 
found in tip 
southern part ul 
Chile. Theyarr. 
one of the most 
remarkable of 




fr fight it aim, 
fiUtd uilh horx 



A Inm in tcrulhrm ChUr. ffm ll-r tlr,„m» h.irr rut liimu Ihr mnunlntu* <iTid t>itidt o uttie, 
fertUe niUey. t'omfOra with the narrow, fxirrm valirij in northern Chtle, u-hrre ihrre u no rnin. 



rf tntuif of I'hilf. iSttiJ'* itf nritr the nhfrr. (ir)d 
"1 them on boaUt catlrd liohlm. Notice one 
■ ■ nd cut nhowt how cattle art Misled to lh» »hipi. 

uncivilized races. By their great courage they maintained their 
independence for centuries, but at length submitted to the Chilean 
Government. 
13. Cities. — Santiago is the capital; it has electric lights, 
street cars, and is a progressive cit3\ 
The other important cities on the plateau are Conoepcion, Cliillan* 
and Talca. They are markets for grain and r-atth*, Antol'agasta 
and Iquiqiie sinp nitrates. 



THE LA PLATA STATES: ARGENTINA.. 




V(ilparai»o. .V"/ ■. ,i>on which Uit citu it buiil , and the narroir ;.'iirj .i}.!t<ii f'n u'at$r- 

front. Thrrt i4 a qwi'j 'it wUieh thipa ditcharge cargo. The harbor m so crowded thai mott o} 
tht thipM lie al anekar, and frmight and patMengera go to them on lightera and tmall boats. 

Valpaniisu, tlie port of Santiago, and connected \Wtb it 
by railway, is the cbicf seaport of South America on the 
Pacific. 

Review Topics. — Forwlint is Peru noted? (iimate. Farming, Agricul- 
tural proiluetioiis. Exports. Rank in railways. Who were the ancient inimln- 
tants? Describe their great highway. Temple. What is said of Ijiitia? Calinr*? 
Areqiiipa and its volcano? Pasco? Why was Bolivia so named? How is it situated? 
Lake Titicaca. What is said of its elevations? Minerals? Coca. Exports. 
Where are the most iniporUnt cities? How connected wiih the Pacific? What is 
said of La Paz? Sucr6? Cochabuniba? Potosi? How ia Chile sitimted? What 
|>Hrt is desert? What i<isuid of 1 he rainfall? What makes Chile the griuiiiry of South 
America? The mineral priidui'ts. Agrieultiiral. Exports. Pulilic Edufatioii. 
What island belongs to Chile? Santiago, Valpaniiw*, The Araijcntiian Indian^. 



3. The Inhabitants are Indians or descendants of European 

races. They are Roman Catholic in religion. 

The herdsmen, who live on the pompaa aud are called n^nchos, are 
most exjKTt horsemen. They chase the ostrich, the wild borw, 
aud thi! bullock, and throw the bola, a kind of lasso, with such prt- 
cLsion tlmt they can catch the animal by the foot while it is lifted 

in tl)<^ht. 

4. Argentina is the largest state in South America, except 

Brazil. It is a republic. It contains the pampas. 




LIV. THE I.A PLATA 

STATES. 



View in Paraguay. — Cattle 



1. The La Plata States include 
Argentina, Parnpruay, and Uni- 
g^iiay. With the e.xception of 
Patagonia, which now forms a 
part of Argentina, thny all lie in 
the valley of the Rio de la Plata. 

Rivers.— The La Plata, with the 
Parana and Paraguay, forms a 
continuous water route for the 
ciHumei'ce of this valley. Ltirg^ steamers ascend far above Asuncion, 
while Bmaller ones penetrate to Cuyaba, in the heart of Brazil. 

The valley of the La Plata has one of the finest climates in the 
world, free frtmi frost and remarkably healthful. 

2. Products. — The greater part of this region is a fine agri- 
cultural and grazing country. It is one of the world's greatest 
wool producers and a leading section in the export of beef, nmt- 
ton, and other animal pro<lucts. 

Its soil is adapted to the cultivation of wheat, corn, coflfee, 
tobacco, sugar, rice, cacao, hemp, flax, indigo, and manioc. 

Great numbers of cattle feed on the g-ni.ssy piinipas. 

The exports of the La Plata States are chiefly hides, horns, 
tallow, mutton, wool, wheat, tobacco, and yerba matt {tnah'iay). 

Argentina imports textiles, clothing, pottery, glass, and machinery 
from Great Britain and Germany. From the United States she 
receives farrninj; machinery, oil, lumber, twine, wire, railroad sup- 
plies, tools, and hardware. Next to animal pi-oduets and wheat, 
flax-seed and sugfar are the most important exports. We buy of 
Argentina raw wool, hides, goatskins, and the bones, horns, and 
hoofs of the cattle slaughtered. What use do we make of the.se 
things? 



Shn>* iotuiing u-tt/; btti at v»e o/ ttte ^ harvtt on the La PlaJia riv^r at Buenos Axre». 

Al>out 30,000,000 cattle and 75,000,000 sheep are pastured on the pampiiv. 
Tlie public lands are sold in large tracts to tJie ranchmen, whodi\'id^ 
them intosecticms which they fence with wire, A few men can Uiu^ 
take care of large herds. The ranch owners are mostly Englishmen j 
and Scotcbmeii. The best cows are kej>t for dairy piirik).sej?. The ljesi| 
beef cattle are shipped alive to Europe. Fat sheep and lambs are al^^ 

sent in the same way. But the Iiv„ 
aninvals exported are equal to only 
one-sixteenth of the fi'ozen and driefj 
beef. The largest refrigerating plant 
for meal in the world is at Buenos 
Aires. A niillittn carcasses of beef 
and three milliou of sheep are fn>zen 
and exported annually. 

The popnliitioii is largely for- 
eign. The liberal policy adopted 
toward settlers attracts many im- 
migrants from Southern Europe. 
on the pampat of thf u PUit^. Argentina has more miles of 

railway than any other South American country. In educational 
advant^iges it excels all the other states of South America except 
Chile. 

6. Cities. — UueuoH Aires {bo' nu^ a'ri's), the capital, is also 
the chief city of South America and seaport of the La Plata basin. 
Numerous lines of steamers connect it with foreign ports. 
Cordoba, La Plata, and Ko.sario are important towns. Tiicii- 
iiiun stands in the garden spot of the Re^iuhlic. 





Slaye Street, tm« of the principal bueinm thtrrovghlarss of Busiuu Air**, 
the metropoli* of the eontinstU. 




Pata$fonii( and Tierni dc^l Fiietfo cuuiprise the soutliernniosl parts 
of South America. These regions iK-Ioiig to Chile and Argentina. 
The climate of Southern Patagonia is very severe. The inhabitants 
of PatAgonia are remarkable for their height. Many of them are 
nearly seven feet high. Thej' are mostly nomads, and devote them- 
selves either to herding cattle and sheep or to hunting the ostrieli 
and guanaco. 

The Falkhtncl IslandK are a British Colony. The coasts t< • 
albatross and penguin, and the watere with fish. The isliKm.-v m 
treeless, but "tussac gra.ss," five or six feet high and resembling 
miniature palm-trees, fringes their borders. Sweet-scented wild 
flowers abound. 

The population is about 2.000. Stock-raising is the cliief industry. 
Wool, hides, skins, and leather are sent to the mother country in ex- 
change for manufactured goods. 

6. Paraguay. — Paraguay is asnialLind unimportant republic. 
It is without any seacoast; but the Parana and tlie Paraguay 
rivers furnish coimnunication with the ocean. Asuncion is the 
capital. The climate and soil are adapted to both tropical and 
temjjerate productions. Maize, manioc, tobacco, and orang^es 



are raised extensively. Yerba, tobacco, and cattle products are 
exported. Our exports to Paraguay are chiefly hardware, kero- 
sene, and canvas; our imj>ort8, hides and vegetable extracts. 

Yerba (the vegetable} is the dried leaf of a kind of holly. From it 
mate, or Paraguay tea, is made, wliicli is a favorite beverage in 
South Americii. 

7. Uruguay. —Uruguay is the smallest of tlie South American 
republics, but one of tlie most progressive. Public ediucation is 
obligatory. Tlie country is almost entirely a grazing region. 
The v/ool product is very large and forms the chief export. 

>Iontevidi*?«, the capital, has an extensive commerce in cattle 
products. France, Belgium, and England are the largest cus- 
tomei-s. The La Plata at Montevideo is more than 60 miles wide. 




Hird'»-vut VHW al MdW, .^l l)ir rhi/it inlh y-hii;h it it aluaya crautiid. 

Review Topics.— i'tio F^r LMntu .Stute.s. Nuvigiition of La PJiUtt. CHmulc. 
Products. Ex|>orts. The inhabitants. Argentina. The pampws. Tlie mnches. 
In what does tJii.'? state take the lead? Buenos Aires. Other important places. 
The Patogouians. The PHlklund Islands. Industries, Paraguay. Mate. The 
capital. Crufjuay. Capital. 



GEXERAT., REVIEW. 



Name the three naturnl divisions of North America. Define each. 
Wliat are the great rivers/ Describe vegetation. Commercial advantages. 
Name political divisions. 

Give the natural divisions of the United .States. Products and advan- 
tages of the Atlantic Slope, Of the Mississippi Valley. Of Pacific Iligii- 
land and Slope. How many States and Territories are there? What are 
the departments of the Government of the United States? Describe each. 
Define State government. What are tlie leading agrienltural productiou-s 
of the United States? What of its domestic commerce? Transportation 
routes? Foreign comtrierce? Exports? Imports? 

Name the New England States, witli capitals. Re.sources. Industries. 
In what does Maine excel? New Hampshire? Vermont? Mas.s«ohu&etts? 
Rhode Island? Corniecticut? 

Name the Middle Atlrintic States, with capitals. In what does this 
section surpa-ss every other jwirtinn of the country? In what does New 
York i-ank first among the States? For what is New Jersey noted? Why? 
Of what three articles is Pennsylvania the largest producer? For what is 
Delaware famed? Maryland? Chesapeake Bay? What does the District 
of Columbia contain? What are the chief pro<l actions of Virginia? Of 
■West Virginia? 

Name the Sonthern States. Capitals. What are the natural divisions 
of Tennessee? Products of each? What are the agricultural productions 
of South Carolina? Its most valuable mineral? For what is Georgia 
conspicuous? Florida? Alabama and Mississippi? Louisiana? Arkan- 
sas? In wliat does Texas surpass all f»t]ier States? 

Name the Central States. The capital Is, Chief cities. Wbat portion 
of the country do these States occupy? Wljut is their most striking 
ft^ture? What maj' this region be called? For what is Ken tuck}' noted? 
Chief industries of Ohio? Indiana? In what does Illinois rank high 



among the States? What are the leading products of Michitunt Of 
Wisconsin! Minnesota? North and South Dakota? Mi.s.souri? lowali 
Kansas ? Nebraska ? 

Wlaatare the resources of tlie Rocky Mountain Region? Cliief industry 
of the Plateau Region? Name mineral axid agricultural products of 
Califoruia. What are the resource and industries of Oregon? Of Wash- 
inglon? Alaska? 

What are the resources of Canada? Industries? Products of Ontario? 
What can you say of the inhabitants of Quel>ec? Lnhi-stries «»f New 
Brunswick? Exports of Nova Scotia? Manitoba? British CH^lumbia? 
NewfouiidlHn<l? For what is Labrj»dor visited? What is exjjorted from 
Greenland and Iceland? 

Descnl)e the climate and prrMliictions of Mexico. Of Central America. 
What are the exiK>rts of the West Indies? Of Trinidad? Turk's Islands? 
Tlie Bermudas? 

Name the four natunil divisions of Soutli America. Describe the para- 
pas. Selvas Llanos. The Amazon, La Plata. Orinoco. What can you 
say of the temperature? Moiatu*^? Eflfect of Andes? Minerals? Pro- 
ductions? Inhabitarit.s? 

Wliat is the great product of Brazil? Other exports? What is said of 
rainfall in the Guianas? Why was Venezuela so eddied ? Name pro- 
ductions. 

Name the Andean States. Describe surface. Wliat part of the United 
States do they resemble in mineral wealth? How is transportation carried 
on? For what is Ecuador noted? What are it.<? productions and exports? 
Peru? Wliat portion of Peru is rainless r What are the productions? 
Exports of Bolivia? Wliat does Chile prxluce? Name the Iji Plata States. 
Describe their great industries. What of climate? Exports? With what 
countries do they trade? 



I 



EUROPE. 



JJV, Pm^SICAl. PKATrRES. 

1. Excepting Australia, Europe is the siiialli'Mt of tlio continents, 
and lies chieHy in llie Temperate Zone. It is deeply inilentetl 
by arms of the sea, and has therefore great facilities for commerce. 

The peninsulas of Greece, Italy, and Spain aui3 Portugal pi*oject 
from its southern edge, and tbe Scandinuviun peninsula froni the 
northern. 

Europe and Asia really form one great body of land which is 
sometimes called Eurasia. 

2. Surface. — Europe consists of a mountain region in the 
south and a great central plain, borderetl on the east antl north- 
west by mountains. The northwestern coast is slowly sinking. 
The North and Baltic Seas and the English channel were once 
part of iIh^ t'cntiul plain. 

Mountain Ranges.— The principal ranges are The Pyrenees, 
The Alps, TheKalkuns, The Carpathians, andTheCauc*isus, which 
extent] across Southern Europe eastward into Asia. Tlir- low- 



border ranges on the northwest extend through the ScaDdiaan 

Peninsula and througii (ireat Britain. 

The Alps are the highest mountains wholly in Europe. TLcruij 

celebrated for their snow-clail peaks, beautiful lakes, and glacii 

The loftiest peaks are tiljout 15,000 feet aViOve the sea-lereJ, 

are crowned with perjR-tual snow. 
In the high valleys of tixi^e tnountuins are immense raasua t)! 
called gla^'ltTM, wliicli are formed fM)in the snow. They are ad 
moving^ slowly down the mountains, and, melting' at the lower 
become tlie sources of rivers. The most famous is T '■'<■ 

G lace («ea of ice). TIk 
mountains of southern 

still young, and have n., 

down like the older monntxini il 
northwestern Europe. 

The Great Plaiii, or i- 
extends from the L'ral Moil' 
westward to the Bay of I'l 
and from the Arctic Ocean m 
ward to the Black Sea. 

llussia constitutes a large] 
tion of it. That part of ilwhki 
b<»rder8 <m the North Seaaorti 
Bay of Biscay may be designaii 
the Atlautie Plain. 

3. Rivers, — The rivers of 1 
ro[)e are much smaller than ' 
of America. 
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EUROPE. 



The mountain r&nges of Europe extend some east and west, some north 
and south; they therefore divide the continent into a great number 
of small river ba&insu 

The mountains of North and South America, on thecontrary, have a 
nearly uniform direction, and divide those continents into river 
basins which are few in number and immense in size. 

The Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Po rise in the 
Alps and flow into the Black Sea, the North Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Adriatic respectively. 

The principal rivers of the Great Plain have their origin in and 
near the Valdai Hlll». The Volga is the longest river in Europe 
(2.300 miles). 
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and lortr-eat, A bridge eraatea the Rhine here. 
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4. Climate. — Stretching from the heated water* of the 
terranean up to the Arctic Ocean, Europe has every vari«T| 
climate, except that of ecjuatorial regions. 

Western KurotK?, from the North Cape to the Slrail of 
raltar, bus a milder climate than Eastern Europe, and do 
resembles that of the western coast of North America. 

This ia owing to the wannsea winds from the southwest,! 
the influence of the great oceanic flow, which begins intbel 
Stream and ends in the Atlantic Drift. This current is i 
perceptible at the Shetland Islands and off the cottst of No 

In the harbor of Hammerfest, within the Arctic circle, ice i 
forms. On tlie oUier hand. Die Gulf of Finland, in 
thouja^h it lies 12° of latitude farther to the south, isck 
evory year fi-om latf in Iho fall till early in the summer. 

The British Isk's mid Labrador lie between the saxM 
of hilitude; but, wliile the EIngliah winter is so mild that the] 
are green all the year, in Labrador the harlx^rs are ice-b 
the ground is covered with snow for nine or ten mouths ia I 

The climate of Southern ICurope is tempered by thai 
waters of the Me<literrane}m and the hot winds from thel 
Its summers are long and its winters mild and short. 

5. Minerals.— The mountainous portions of Europe we; 

in minerals. Coal, iron, and 
lead, tin, zinc, copper, and i 
sdver abound. 

6. Vegetation*— Soot h«^ 
Europe is the land of the Tim^i 
the fig, the olive, the lemon, 3 
the orange, and of rioe and oti 
M*nii-tropit>Hl grains. 

In Central Enrope, beiv\-: 
Alps and the A'aldai Hillv 



Tht Rhone at Lyona, Franct. 
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EUROPE: AXIilALS AND INHABITANTi^r 



found the d e o ! d « o u « 

trees, the grains and or- 
chard fruits and vege- 
tables of the temperate 
zones. 

In Northern Europe 
we find forests of pine, 
(ir, and spruce, and the 
hardy grains, with the 
dwarfed plants, mosses, 
and lichens which belong 
to the Arctic region. 

The extrt'ine uorthei-n part 
of the Groat Plain bonier- 
ing tlie Arctic Ocean is, for 
iiiue or ten mouths, one 
conliduous expanse of snow 
and ice. Lu the sumiuer 
the ice melts and makes 
The gT<)und, however, is never 



poor. Many of these old palaces and castles are still 

different parts of Europe, especially along- the Rhine, in q 
France, and in England. 

9. Inhabitants. — The inhabitants of Europe, in the 
Caucasians. Thej may be classiiied as belonging mainly 
great families, the Ti^ntonlc, T^atin, and siavonlr. 



^f 



\ 




£ 



A m*tu in Jiavttna, near MutiicJi. 

swaiiip», lakes, and marshes. 

thawed deeper than thi"ee feet, and the larg'est plant is a wtlhiw tha< 

grows about one finger high. 

7. Animahs. — The domestic animals common 
in our own country are foimd in nearly all parts 
of Europe. 

The forests abound with deer and wild boars, hares. 
foxes, and f*ir-l»earinjf animals, as the sable, the 
marten, and mink. In the high Alps and Pyrenees 
arc found the cliaiiioiNantHvild ^<>at« and in North 
ern Europe the r«*iii<I«M'r, whicli furnishes a large pai't 
of the food and clothing of the inhabitants of Laplaud. 

8. Contrasts Twith America. — Unlike America, 
Europe is an old country; its nations count their 
ages by centuries. 

Its resources are well developed and it overflows 
with po|iulation. It contains about four times as 
many inhabitants as the United States, and more 
than ten times as many as the whole of Soutii 
America. 

In Europe, land is dear and labor abundant. In America, 
land is comparatively cheap and labor coni[»aratively scarce. 

Hence it is e^ister for a working-man to make a living in America than 
in Euroi>e. Ft is because of this that there is such a large iriif^nt ion 
from the Old World to the New. 

To an American who visits Europe for the first time, the most striking- 
features are tlie high state of impnivenient of the country, the 

excellence of the 
roads, the vnsl ex- 
tent of cultivated 
lands in propor- 
tion to wcHjdIands, 
the numljer of 
cities and villages. 
At one time the 
kings and nobles 
of EurojW! owned 
all the land and 
lived in palaces 
and cnsties. The 
jrreat masses of the 
people were very 
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.4 n Ud ea»tle in Stu»Ke, Bfifftand. 

The Teutonic family includes the people of Gemany, Scanf 

and England. Russia is the home of the Slavonic braj 

there are other races also in European Russia. The Latt 

include principally the people of Spain, France, and Italy. " 

I Tiie Caucasian race originated in Central Asif 

tiiin tril>es from time to time wandered to Eon 

settled in different parts of that continent. Se 

by rnountains and other barriers, there was Iit( 

niunication between lliem. They had no 

language, and in the centuries that passed, eacl 

oped a language for itself, so that these Iribea. 

(lilferent natio'".s. But many Wvjrds, like fat] 

niother, are nearly alike in all these languagei 



Fteview Topics.— ComjMirc Europe in size u 
• ihi r I I'liliiientrt. What, gives it the great facilities 1 
nierce: Principal mountain ranges. The Alps. Tlieirj 
Tlie (Jreat I'laiii. Tbe Atlantic Plain. Compare ia 
rivers of Eurojw and the New World. In what 
tlo the mountain ranges of Europe extend? Of 
VVfjat effect on river basins? Principal rivers of,. 
Describe the Volga. What varieties of cliinole hast 
i"'»mp£ire the eliiiiiiles of Eastern and Western Euro 
liamnierfest and the Gidf of Finland. Of the British 
:ind Labrador. Climate of Sotitheni Europe. What I 
I tibouiid? Describe the vegetation of Southern Europe; 
N'urtbcni. The animals, CimtrHsts witli America. Inhl 



Pnlltlcul Dtrkaiooii of Ean>|i(>. 
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I'niled Kingdoni 

England and Wales 

Scot laud 

Ireland 

Ilussia in Europe 

.Sweden 

Norway , , , 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy ... 

Greece 

Turkey 

Uointiunia .,, 

Se-rvia , , . 

Frarue 

German Empire 

Ih'HMia 

Doforia 

Wurlewbtrg 

Snxotty 

Netherlands 

rU'l>:liim 

AiistrlH-ilnngary 

S\vi(?,erhuid 

Ueuinark .... 



yterrrfand Cuttle, t'l 



Am. 


Pop^ 




I 


121,891 


42.71 
38.73 


58,334 


30,405 


4.e9 


32,360 


4, 99 


2,0&5,Hltf 


100.26 


172,876 


5.2S 
2.34 


124,129 


194.783 


18.61) 


a5.41K) 


5.4a 


110.550 


83.31 
2.61 


2r),Ol4 


tl3,350 


0.19 


5I).7»0 


6.&& 


1H.6;10 


2.49 


207,054 


38.1)$ 


2O8,K30 


56.3« 


134,6()a 


34,4Tl 


29,282 


6.111 


7.528 


2.1J 


5,787 


4.Sil 


12.648 


6,4^ 


lt,37:i 


R.OHl 


141, 8.^8 


45.40. 


15,076 


8.3k 


15,888 


^1 


J 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



Southamiitou, ItriNtul, atul Hull 



important sea- 




Ctarencr Uoae, l^iPeriH'ol, 

great that itrnmeng* tlone dock* have been built, into which the ihipi jiast 
hi^jh tuU through galea tike the gates of a canal. The aalr.a are Dim 



gal 
Fat 



ware, 
ports. 
P4»rtNinoiith ami I'liiithiitii aro among the chief naval stalious. 
At Oxf€»rd and C'liiuUriilK'e are celebrated universities. 
Olanyrow is the ftiiel:' Jiuitmfuctiinng center, jind the largest city 

in Scotland. 

It is tliPsec- 

>m\ largest 

n Great 

llritain. 

It is celebrat- 
ed for itscot- 
ton gtxxls, 
chetnicals, 
iron an d 
stf^'l steani- 
shijos, and 
marine en- 
g-jne-s. 
Edlnbiirgrh, on account of its institutions of learning and its 

historic past, is the raost illustrious city in Scotland. It is noted 

for the publishing of books and maps. 

Diiiidoe is extensively engaged in the manufacture of 
linens, and Paisley in the manufactuiH? of shawls and 
carpet and cotton thread. 

InvcrneH.** stands at the northern terminus of the Cale- 
donian Canal, whi<rh makes a water rtmte from the 
Athmtio to the German Ocean. 

CardiflVthechief city and poi'tof Wales, lias agreatcoal trade. 

13. Ireland^ in general, is a rolling country. Much 
of the coast 
region con- 
tains niount'iin 
ranges of slight 
elevation. 



14. Produc 
tions. — IrelaiK 
is deficient in 
mineral resour- 
ces. Coal is scan- 
ty, and peat is of- 
ten used for fuel. 

The most im- 
portant crops are 
oatsand potatoes. 
The latter a re the 
chief article of 
footl among the laboring classes, 
and the best of linen is made. 




■flu ,',J. 



i(f III Apf>cn, in County W'lcklnw, Irt 
moat pici ttresifue »pol* in tJurope. 



Flax is extensively grown» 



Tht rue and frill ol the tidrt iit the rn'rr Mrrtrt/ >& 
been oui' 
hwli 
clotmiOfui Ih4 voi*r f»»ti in the dock r^maint the §am'. fauenoera are 



pate 
mdta at a fioatino Maot. 



Ireland is a fine stock country. The cattle find pasture even in winter^ 

15. Cities. — r>ubl!ii, the capital and metropolis of Ireland, is ^ 

handsome, flourishing city, and manufactures chemicals and min.^ 
eral waters. It is the seat of a celebrated university. 

Belfast manufactures more 
inen goods than any other 
city in the world and has 
trge sliipbuilding industries. 

Cork, on tlje 
river Lee, is the 
chief commercial 
city of southern 
Ireland. 

A t QiieeiiH- 
town the traii>- 
Atlantic steam- 
ers take on and 
put off mail luid 
passengers. It is 
the seaport of 
Cork. Linier- 
t'k, M'ater~ 
ford, arxl Limi — 
doiiderry nr*^; 

^t'iking tinrtt in Belfiial, Irrlnnd, FUvr i* n lihrr like mllitu or uoi^l, hul m ,,(1,,^^ inirM-ti.la -m- 
ttikm from the atnlk nf the iMnt. ft wtja fi>m\erlu dcaned hy hand. A'uir Ihia "^''^^'^ IMiponaU «, 
ia dtnir bi/ n " h/irkliiiii" nuirhme, »h»u'i> >ti rut I. Ynu can tee the long row Ji'iyjj norts htkV — 
li •••■iiiB > Ir'til'vn i i • fl a "' ''"■' /'"""• houfft'iU acntaa the frvnt of tlin machine, wtiere tli^ii are denned , ' 'y\ " 
UCCtlUSO iieianii is lUe and comhrd amooth 1 he)/ Ihfti f>aaa to the machtne ahtm-n it\ the tecond ctil, \HS chiell}' 11^ V 
4> J. « il Ti '».• lT*i i1a> l • \ »i U'htrf Ihi- libera are drown mil tituf liiiftrd into "cord.'' Theae cordu, farther . ' . . , , 

first Ol the iintlSh isles to catch the west WmdS as they come dr.iwn out. are $i>uh ^nI^ thread, and woven imo cU^h by apinncra and loomt. miport trade !E^^-r. 
- , 1 i -1 • I • * •'^f '»wh like llniar uaft for cotton. {.Hee pogt 44. j The third cut $hoxim Knooj^ntnffo 

from the sea, warm and laden with moisture. '-'• ' — - •' — ' oreaaaiuns. 

Rainfalls are frequent, esjiecially in the southwest. The fields, even in 
winter, ai-e alway.s green, and Ireland is therefore called the 
" Etiieralii Lsle." 



In the south- 
west are the 
far-famed 
lakes of Kil 

larnev. 



The climate is very moist 





A thipwird at Otatgow on the ru*T Chide, ahoinua n'l immtna* pa**eni/er ateamer 
nearly ready for launching 



emOroidrrera at uvrk. 

16. The Isle of Man, IWng in the Irish Sea, although c 
part of the Ijritisb Empire is practically independent. It bass 
legislature of its own, but is under a governor appointetl by the 
king of England. The people are called Manxmen. 

17. Sevt?ral pictu rest pie islands, called the ('1iiiiiik>1 iKlauds. 
lie across the English CMiannel very near to France, but belong 
to Great liritain. The largest of these are Ji^riwy, Oiiemwy,^- 
;ind Ald«>rney. They are noted for their fine breed of cattle — 
You have seen cows called Jersej'^s, Guernseys and Alderneys. 

Review Topics. — Great Briluin consists of what ? Describe her foreii^n po? 
M-5i«ii>ris. The pcojiliv. Tlie surface. Tlie climate. What are the chief mineralsT 
AErrictiltiiral prodiKts? MauufuctiirGS? Describe commerce. Ilcrcarryliij: traJe 
Her navy. The gnvernminit. The relig:ioii. London. Liverpool. Olassgow 
I'AliiiLiuri^h. Miiiifliestor. Uirmuiplmm. Jieerls, Slieflleld. Newc^slle, Notliug^' 
Ijftm. Portsinoulh ami L'hnlham. Oxford and Oarnbridge. Inverness. Cardiff" 
Doscribo tlie surface uf Ireland. Climate. Productions. Dublin. Belfast, Thi 
Isle of Man, The Channel Islands. 
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RUSSIA, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. 





KUl.a 



Willi the ruTi-. i'omiMire unt-h Mi 



M <ind laU 




A rhiniiiUiiii lurtii ni .Vi-ri/ily. .Siitin I',- ,j: 
I'ltr up on the mouuUimt. 
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commeFce. It is celebrate<i for a vast structure called the Krem- 
lin, which includes forts, barracks, palaces, churches, and cathe- 
dral all in a group. 

Warsaw is the great railroad, manufacturing, and trade center 
for Russian Poland. It is at the head of steam navigation on 
the Vistula. L.odx, not far distant, is in the iroa and coal 
region. 

St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Lodz, and Karva ai-e the cot- 
ton mamifac- 
turing cities 
of the Empire. 

Odessa, on 
the Black Sea, 
isthegreatgrain 
market of Rus- 
sia. 
Kronstadt is 
tJieport of St. 
Petersburg', 
and the prin- 
cipal naval 
station of Rus- 
sia. Kief is engaged in sugar refining and the manufacture of 
leather. 
Rigra is a great market for dax and linseed, himber and hemp. Sara- 
tov, oil the Volga, is an important grain and lumber market. 
Archangel, in latitude 641*^ north, is the shippinfj- p<jrt of northern 
Ru.ssia. It haa an exp<jrt trade iu grain and lumber through the 
Arctic Ocean. 
AHtrakban is an island city on the Volga River. It ia the center of 
the flsheries iu the Caspian Sea and the Volga. • 

9- Sweden and Nonway. — These two countries were united 
under one king iu 1814, but became again separate kingtioms in 

They occupy a mountainous peninsula, called Scandiuavia. 

The surface of Norway is rugged, and the rays of the sun 

^ strike feebly into its deep glens, so that the cultivation of the 

P* soil is not very remunerative. Sweden, however, raises large 

crops of grain, and affonls pasture for millions of cattle and 

sheep. 

Lin the northern part of Norway, during several weeks in summer, the 
sun does not set at all, and travolei-s often go to the North Cape to 
see the niidnig:lit siiii, 
10. The chiof iudu?itrie!* are connected with the foresta. 



which are very extensive and furnish timber for the shipbuilding 
industries of the countries of northern Europe; with the mitte«» 
which supply the celebrated Swedish iron; and with the sra- 
ftshcricH (if the Lofoden Isles, which furnish large supplies of ^ 
for Euro|ie. 

The chief exports of Sweden are timber, wood pulp, iroo, 
live-stock, butter, and matches; those of Norway" are lumber. 
fish, and butter. 

TVie United States buys 
iron, wood pulp, and 
fish of these countries, 
and sells ihem raw cot- 
ton, kerosene, flour, and 
fann tijols. 

The Swedes and Norwe- 
gians arc Lutherans in 
rrlig'ioni. They Iwlong, 
tlieivftut?, to Pn^testant 
Europe. Kdiication 
has received great at- 
tention. Public instruc- ^ . ^ , , . . = - - - 

One of the fionlt or ouyt tehtch ar^ rr-r 
tlOn IS free, excellent, cnamt of Xonmi/. ThtM art tvrmfi 

d, onaat, which aUowt the vnlert of thr 

compulsory, ,mttw vaUeyt. 

11. Cities. — Stockholm, the picturesque capital of S»»i 
at the eastern extreniity of Lake Malar, is the chief city. 
is situated in the mining and agricultural region. 

GottculjHurg is the second city in size and the first in 
inerce. 
Carlscrona is the naval arsenal of Sweden. 
Christiauda, the capital of Norway, has a large trade in laml 

Ilf r|?en is chiefly engaged in the Lofoden fishery. 

Ilaiuiuerfest, Ihe tnt)Sl northfrly town of Europe, has a popalalion of 

1.5JK), who, even in the winttr mouths, are busily engaged in 

fishing. 

12. Lapland, 

a re;j;U>n of Swe- 
den, Norway, 
and Russia, lyinjr 
within the Arctii 
circle, is inhal>- 
ited by the Lapps, 
of whom there 
are about 14,tMJ0 
in Sweden and 
Norway. 

Packing fi*h »n A'ori/u|/. 

The reindeer is [oopynghi. Am. sutm. oo.i 

the chief source of wealth, supplying the people with most of lh» 

articles of food and clothing that they use. 
Tlif Ijiipps, Finns, Eskimos, and tribes of northern Liberia, all belong to 

the same brancli of the Mongolian race as the American Indiaat^ 

Tliey prol>ably form the oldest branch of this race. 

Review Topics.— Size and population of Russia. What three lutiotf 

together control oae-hnlf of the earth? What part of tlie population? D«erili» 
surface of Hu»sia. Rivers. Climate. Mineral resources. Manufacture?. Bi»tk 
lands. Agriculture. Steppes. Pursuits. People. Government. St. Petenburi:. 
Moscow. Warsaw. Odessa. Kronstadt. Kiel, Kipa, Archang*!. Astralchan. 
What cbang« has oocnrred recently in the government of Sweden and Nornmj* 
I'escribe their position. Surface. Chief industrieB. Exports. Religion. Edtt- 
ciition. rapital of each. Other cities. Hammerfest, Situation of Lapland. iM 
chief source of wealth. 
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Northern Italy consists chiefly of a vast plain : the rest of the 
peninsula is travei*se<l throughout its length by the Apennines 
as a sort of a backbone. Its lakes are extremely picturesque. 

Southern and iu8ular Italy contains the celebmt^ volcAnocit of 
Vesuvius, Etna, and Stronib«ili. 

Italy is connected with Ceutrftl Europe by fine mods through the 
mountain passes, and by raihi>ads Avhich go through tiiuucls. The 
most famous )>asses are the jfreat St. Bern.'ird, the St. (.Jolhurd, the 
Mt. Cenis, and the Siniplon. Under the thr*^ latter are raih'ond 
tunnels. Without these niiuls Italy could not carry uu its l.ar^'i 
trade witli Nortliern Europe. 

11. Productiona and Pursuits. — Wheat, corn, rice, grajws, 
olives, oranges, lemons, and tigs are extensively grown. 

Loiiibardy, as the valley of the Po is often called, is well watered, and 
its meadows may be mowed six times in a year. It is fumed for the 
produce of its dairies, and the extent of its rice fields and mulberry 
groves. The mulberry leaf is the food of the silkworm. Italy pit>- 
diices more raw silk than any other country in Europe. The yield 
is not fill* from ten million pounds per annum. 

The sulplnir nf Sicily, the marble of (.'arr'nra. ii'on. and borax are the 
jtriucipalnuner- 
ul prfMluctious. 

The chief occu- 
pation of the peo- 
{de is agriculture, 
northern Italy 
is also largely en- 
gaged in manufac- 
tures. 

The fisheries, in- 
cluding those «*f The h.irbor ot OeiiO,!. 

sponges and coral, employ ua nuiuy as 20,W\) vessels and boats, and 
, 64,000 men. 

The principal exports are raw silks and velvets, olive oil, wine, 
and fruits, suljiliur, marble, and macaroni. Leading imports are 
grain, raw cotton, coal, lumber, and wool. 

Italy sells to the Unitinl Stute.s raw silk, fruit.** and nuts, sulphur and 
olive oil, and buys fi*<>m us toljiifcu. lumlK-r, ami ki-rrisoni-. 

12. Government. — The government is a constitutional mon- 
aivhy. The established religion is the Roman Catholic; others, 
however, are tolerated. Public education is coinjKilsory. 

13. Cities. — Home is the capital of Italy, and the residence 
of the Po{)0, who is the head of the Konian Catholic Church. 

Its ruins, its chuifhes, its art gallerit« and museums, its traditions and 
associatiuns. make it the most famous city in the world. It is oou- 
tinually crowded with students and tourists. 




ihou'ttut the Alp» in the dUlanCtr and Uie citu ImtU <m lln 
inai jtattf* ikrouoh tht city, atul manu ether car»lU uki^ 




Ihe Adriatic. 
»lrt*U run \n t" 

Naples is the largest city of Italy. It is noted for its b- 

bay, and for its manufactures of silk. 

Near it stf>od the cities of Herculaueuni and Pompeii (see page 10(. 
Crreat quantities of c<^ral are obtained in the sea uear Naples, and on 

Ukanufactured into jewelry in the city. 

Voiiice occupies seventy-two small islands, connected bjr 
•ridges. Canals take the place of streets. They are* navigated 
boats cal I e< I gondolas. 

>fff:tTr. the chief city of Lombartly, is the center of the silk 

trade, and not.e<l for iti 
ii ^j^/f ^ ^^^^^ ^ir . manufactures and its beaa- 

tiful cathedral built d 
white marble. 

Turin is celebrated for 
its lie<iutiftil sitoation and 
api>eanince, its luuseran 
and catbetlral, and itj 
luanufacturo of coiloD, 
linen, and silk. 

Plormco, one of tiie mort 
bi;«utiful and henllhfol 
cities of Italy, is rich in 
its works of art Ncorbr 
is Fiesolc (/if ay«>-/trf >, 
where Galileu usrd bit 
lelescKj|H?. The j^real scolp- 
tor Michael Aiigt^lo bred 




bore. 




Mnkina MaCilrohi u\ (hr xtrcel* of Saplci 

Piilerniu, t)»e largest city on the island of Sicily, is a g^real fnut 

market. 
Genoa, famous as the birthplace of Columbus, is the Ifadiiig: ^enpoct 

i>f Italy. It iiumufactiires llie finest of silks and velvets. 

14. >?»au Marino is a iticturestjuc little republic in Itiily, on the 
spurs of the Apennine Mountjiins. It covers only about thirty- 
twn s<|Man' miles c»f land, and only about 8,000 |>eople live there. 



\ iriv on th< r\vrr T\brr a/ Home. HI, Frttr'a I'l <A< dulaitct. 



GEEECE AND TURlvEY. 
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It is the smallest republic in the world, and was indeiiendent 
long l)efore Columbus discovered America. 

SVieM' Topk'S.— How are Spain, Portiignl, and luly alike? The Spanish 
Inhabitants. (JoverniiK'til. UeH>n<>ft. Productions, Exports. 
te i.«ork? Chief cities. Tiie AJhBir)l>ra. fiibralfar. Andorra. Portugal. 
liicts and exports. Cork. Cities. For what is Italy funious? It com- 
fifSe* what? Northern Iluly. The A^wtmines. VoIcmuiocs. Alpine pasees. 
,\^riciiltiiral pro<incts. Loiidiardy. Raw ,«iliv. Minerals. Chief occupation. 
Jjftiiufaotun's. Fisheries. K.KfH»rts, Govennm-nt. Ri-ligion. What is said of 

{! Naples? Venice? Other cities? San Marino? 
I.IX. TIIE BAl^KAX PENlifSULA. 
le Balkan States. — This name is frequently given to the 
states whicli «x'cupy the lialkan Peninsula, They arc? eig^ht in 
number, and with the exception of Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
practically independent. 

1. Greece occupies the southern extremity of this peninsula. 
About one-sixth of its area consists of islands which lie oif the 
cirost and stretch away in groups and chains to the shores of 
Asia. The mainland is nearly cut in two by arms of the sea. 

The iHthnius of Corinth, which joins the two 
parts, is crossed 
by a ship canal, 

vessels ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ f 
bound for the 
Black Sea are thus 
saved the long and 
stormy voyage 
around the south- 
em end of (rreece. 
BS^e Hurfnce 

consists of rugged "-^- " " "' -^ mountains 

and valleys atTording beautiful scenery. The skies are clear and 
the climate mild; but Jts there is little rain except in winter, 
there are no navigable streams, and farming is unsuccessful with- 
out irrigation. 

The iuduMtries are chiefly agricultural and coniiiiercial. As in 
Italy, gnipes, figs, and olives are extensively cultivated, but by 
^pthe most important product is the currant (a species of small 
grape), which is grown all along the shores of the Morea. We 
get also from Greece olive oil, sponges, marble, and licorice. We 
sell to Greece cotton, kerosene, and machinery. 

Greek mei*chants and sailors carry on a large part of the com- 
merce of the Levant, as the countries bordering on the eastern 
part of the Medi- 
terranean are 
called. 



ff^ 
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fired l/.c riiin 
It'r Olynipim. 
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teleg^rapljs are being constructed, and the brijfandag'e which long 
disgraced the country is a thing of the piust. 

2. Cities.— Athens is the capital of G reece. It is unrivale<l for 

the fame of its ancient philosophers, poets, painters, and orators. 

Corinth was in ancient times fanned for its wealth. Piraeus is the 
port of Athens and is next in size In it. 

3. Turkey in Europe.— The Turkish or Ottoman Empire lies 

partly in Eu | ~ .^^^^,^^1 roj>e, partly in 

Africa, and part- 
ly in Asia. 

It includes also 
Rhodes, and 

otlier islands in 
the liastem Med- 
iterrfiuean. 

Turltey in Eu- 
roi»«" is semi-pe- 
ninsular. It has 



iritr en tht plaint of ThMtaltf in northern 
Ortetm. 



Shepherd \n •oui/kcrn Qrctee. 



Greece auffered 

I under Turkish 
misrule for 
many genera- 
tions, hut iri 
J828 it became 
Independent. 
It ift novr a 
Ic i n g- d o m. 
Hoads, rail- 
Yoada, and 
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Ship pa»tin(/ (tiroimn the canal cul through the islhmut at Corinth, 



u sv;i utj lijL <'iist and on the west, and another on 
the south. This moililies the climate. Grapes, 
figs, and olives flourish. 

Much of Turkey is mountainous. Among its elevations is 
01jmpu!!i, the fabled home of the gods of ancient Greece. 

The nntnral reBources are great. Turkey is rich in minerals, 
forests, fisheries, and farming lands. 

A bad g-overnment, however, depresses all ita industrial pursuits. 

The chief expurts are silk and wool, car|^)ets, grain, olive 
oil, toUu!Co, and valunia (acorn -cups for tanning). 

Turkey imports from the United States meats, cotton, steel, and leather. 

4. The Inhabitants of European Turkey are of several diJfer- 
ent nationalities. Many of thfuu are Christians and Jews. 

The Turks are tlie govfrjiing- race. Thpy are Monprdians, and have 
dark complexions. The ]irevailing reliirion is the Mohammedan. 

5. The Government of Turkey is styled the Sublime Porte, 
from the gjite {jxtrk) of the SulUm's palace, whore justice was 
formerly aduunistered. The sovereign is chilled the Sultan. 

The Principality of Buigaiia is ruled by a C'htistian priuce elected 
by tlie ix'ople. It pays tribute to Turkey. Sufiii is the capital. 

It is A fine agricultural region, exporting Uirgely gniiu and stock. 
Education is free, and to some extent compulsory. 

The island of Crete has its own government, but still is a part of the 
Turkisi] Empire. 

6. Cities. — Constantinople, the cajiital of the Turkish Em- 
pire, is l)eautifidly situated on the Bosporus, the waterway be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. At this point the 
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FRAKCE. 



LX. FRAJ«rCE. 

1. France is only a little larger than Georgia, Alalmma, 
Mississippi and Tennessee together, but its population is about 
half that of the Unitetl States. 

The Great Plain extends across northern and western France 
to the Bay of Biscay, broken b}'^ highlands in Norraandy and 
Brittany. Southeast of this is the Central Plateau, and beyond 
the mountain region of Southern Europe. Ilanges of the Alps, 
including Mt. Blanc, the highest peak, are in France. 

The RliouCf the 8eliie, the Loir«, and CiHroiiiie are the principal 

rivers. With tlu' raiiuls coniM^ttinL'^ ih' in ♦!,, -, I'nrm the chief means 

of ti'aiisportutioD. 

3. Climate 

Tlie latitude of 
France c o r r o - 
s|[x>niis nearly to 
that of Maine, 
but its climate is 
far milder. The 



'imm^ 



\^'y. 



winds from the Atlantic and the 
Medit€!rranean modify the teui- 
t>erature. 

3. Productions. — In South- 
ern France the vine, the olive, 
the orange, the pomegninate, 
the tig, and the silkworm all 
thrive. Sheep are raised in 

large nUmbt^rS. Wmr mukmo '« /■''■•"hv. a vtnruanl in ChamiHtOfie, nnir Hhr'tnu. nhoit- 

■ai ♦ '"*' ^"^^ tKe. grapt* nre golhered. Above, Ike ara/tM ijre bcirm brought lo 

t. entral r ranee is the wine t^ «'<"<■ prfe», and Mow u a ctUar *Kowina lA* larife vaU arui mika 

in which tk* lotn* m tt^rtd. 

and maize region. 

Tlie districts of Chamiwigfiie and Burgundy, and the valleys of the ' enormous quail - 
Gurcwme and Dortlogne, constitute the greatest wiue-iirodiicingr | t;itio8 France 

rejrioa in the world. I ^ , 

I buys more gootls 
In Northern France the chief pro<lucts are grain, orchard *_' tl ^ P it 1 

fruits, and root crops. j g^^^ ^f^n from 

The beet nwt is extensively cultivated for making sygur, ' j^jj,. other coun- 

France prows more than 300 million bushels of wheat a year, vet she ^ ' . ^ , 

•> ' ■^ try except Great 



On (fit platn, toulhwest Fr<iti'r, rhoninu the nrrr Gifrmnr, a railroail, -i'. ■' i i i . '' 
carnnl acroan bolli liy an aqutduci bridf/e. 

4. Occupations. — The people are unsurpassed for thrift and 
industry. They are largely engaged in agricultui'e, manufactur- 
ing, mining, and fishing. 

8iJk culture is extensively carried on. The value of the oocoom 
annually produced is about $15,000,000. 

France has a high rank in manufaoturets and excels in silks, 
velvets, and woolens, perfumes, jewelry, ladies' dresses, and 
millinery. 

The French artisans surpass all others in the designings of patterm 

and in the arrangement of colon. 
The »ardinc tlsheries of the Medito- 
rtinean and west coaats^ the o^fer 
fisheries, and the cod fislieries cA tk 
Atlantic and the Banks of Newfooid- 
land ai-e very important. 

In foreign and domestic oao- 
merce France is one of the leadint 

countries of Europe. S ' ■*r\& 

from the United Stji;. .^, 
petroleum, meat, ami ^i 



must import a considerahle amount. In the northweatem part 




In |A« m&unlattu ol aatUhern France, showing a oradtd pubt%c road. 

dairying forms an important occupation, and cheese and butter 
are ex|X)rted. Near the Belgium border and in the eastern moun- 
tains coal and iron are extensively mined. Near by are 
manufacturing cities. 




I'ritain, and sells to us an auiount of her imuiuiaci uita ak'.i: 
CMpuil ill value to her imports from this country. 

More than IM canals unite the various rivers. Railwaj's extend froB 
Paris to all parts of France and the continent. Sleaxuers sail to ill 
the principal ports of the world. 

Silks, wot>loii auti cotton ^'<xh1s, wines, jewelry, millineiy, g3oTfli,afli 

hulics' i.-liithiug' are the rhief e.T[)«irts. 

6. Government and Religion, — France is a Repubhc 

peo])le enjoy religious freedom. The lujijority are Roman Catb 
Public education is free and compulsory. 

The French are da^iceijdants of the Celts and of the Franks, a 
tril>e who conqui^red them. 
In Brittiiny are found the Bretons, who are of the Oeltio raeeT 

8. Cities. — Paris is the most splendid city and one of 
most influential capitals in the world. The French lang^aage it 
e in which the diplomats of Eurojie generally hold inte 
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THE GEUMAK EMPIRE. 



I^XI. TIIK GEIIMAN KMPIKK. 



FurcMts cover oue- fourth of the eouutry. They are under governu 



care. 



I 



Tk* Otrmnn plutiktu^—The ntlUyol lh$ rirtr Sletn at Mutitlrr. 

1. Thw Gorman Empir« is a coiifi^dfrathtii including the four 

kin^ilcnnsof l*ruHHiu, Saxony, iiiivarin., iin<l WllrtoTnl)erg, together 
wiUi HJx (J rand Diichuw, th'«> Duchies, seven I'rincipalities, three 
KriK) OitioM, and one hn(X!rial Pn)vinc4i, I*rusaia is the largest 
and most populonH of the (-ferman States. 

2. Area.— Tlio (tennan Empire is a little larger than France, 
but it IS much more densely poopleil. Sax*)ny is the most densely 
[io])ulated country in the world. 

3. Surface.— North Germany and all east 
(teniiany (K'cnpy a portion of the great plain of 
I'jiirope. South <»1" this [ilain is tlie funtrul pl;i- 
toau, whieh. in 
tho wesWrn half 
of tlieoMipire, ox- 
tcndstotho Al|»s. 
It IB a imrt of 
the same vvorn- 
down mountain 
region that 
bortlera tho plain 
in Franco, and 
wanl through 



The mouutaius of Germany are covered with forests, and this is 

by the natiies which the Gemiaiis have often given their mounb 

The Black Forest iGermari, Sckwartzwald), east of the Rhine, w 

is so famous in German stories, is the name of a mouutaiii n 

iionrly 5,0«.I0 feet high. 

Tiie manufactured products include all articles that a con 

needs, and Germany ranks thml among manufacturing nati< 

The woolens of Saxony, the Rhine (vines of Prussia, the c 

of Dresden, the dolls of Sonneberg, the toys of Kureraberg. 

the Xrupp guns and steel armor of Essen are famoi 

the world. 

More than twice as much sugar is manufactured from 
German}' as is made from cane in Cuba, and in this Jnd 
ranks first among the nations. 

6. Occupations. — Eight millions of the population are 
gaged in tilling the soil. Manufacturing, wool-growing, 
mining are also Ir 'ii - pursuits. 




To promote 
cial fairs 
of Lt^ijisk 




2. Tht clau pxtct* art placed in oven» whert 
Um frmU Aaol chang*t tkf dau into china. 



■ i J_ _ iU<i» ■ 1 nt Mn»»rn. 

ors nave cut noep i \f,., , ^ ,, ... fr-.m .uu. 



extends east- 
.\ustriA. Riv- 
valleys in 
rise alxjve it. 



this plateau, and low mountain nr: 

Tho Kllltic is tho most n«>t<«d of these rivers. It is famous for its 
romunlir wi'iirry. CuiiiiIh wmuect it witli the Danube., the Seine, 
and die Rhonr. Tho KUm*. \V(«er, the Odor and Vistula are all 
naviptble and are connected by canals. 

4* Products.-— Coal, iron, zinc, silver, lead, copper, and salt 
are found throughout the plateau region, and this explains why 
the Germans have named the mountains of Saxony the Ertzge- 
birge, or "ord mountains.'^ 

lu the northern part of the plain ttnibcr is mined, but it is not a 
miueral. It is the r^^siu of a kiud of pine tree buried a^pes ago and 
thus hanleneil. It is washetl up along the shores of the Baltic. In 
auciotit times aiubor was hi};hly prised. It is now used in making 
b«Ads, JexTelry, and mouthpieces for pipes. 

MtnenU aprliifa also abound. Baden-Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
\Vii>abiMl«o itf« famous wat«rin|r places. 

The agricultural products are varieil. The grains and 
•QgaT'beet are raised in great abundaaoe; flax grows in all parts 
of the <»Dipire; lobftooo and grapes floansh in the warm river 
Tal)ey& 



trade, gT«at com 

are held. 1 

are the most fan 

Trade.— Gen 

has a larg« 
ra])itlly grow 
couimerce \ritlj 
parts of the w 
In value this tn 
next to Uiat ol 
rnited Kingi 
Her ^reat export 
— . . ^ , iron and steel SK 

3. Th« China u nei* poititca ana aecorolni- ^ 

and aanxn f^acvi in the even and heattd cottoDB, WOOli 

l^'L't^!l7 " *"'* f-^f^pl-^--^ and silks, beet si 

umcliiuery, clothing, hides, leather, and oheini 

Her imports are mainly raw materials and Uxtd i 

ucts. Find out from statistical tables III and IV a 

the trade she has with the United States. J 

Traii8i>ortati on.— Steamship lines connect the ports of Gera 

with all parts of the world, and railroads connect all the impoi 

cities with one another and with the leading' cities of Europe. 

6. Govemmeiit. — The general government of Germany 

limited monarchy. Each State regidates its own local affaii 

Representatives are sent fi"om each State to the Bundesrath, 

to the ReichKtii^, which are the Upper and Lower Hou.ses o 

German Parliament The king of Prussia is also the emper 

Germany. 
History.— The present German Empire was eKtabli&hed in 

through the 

influence of 

Prince Bis 

marck, ami 

William, 

king of 

Prussia, was 

the first em- 
peror. 
The German 

people are 

descendants 

o f Cauca- 
sian tribes 

that are 

thought to 

have come 
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)in Asia aud settled around the Baltic Sea and ia the Scandinavian 
peninsula. They resisted Ihe Rcinian Empire, and after its fall different 
tribt'S of the nice conquei-ed Italj-, Spain, France, and England, all of 
which had been parts of the Roman Einpiit. Karl the Great, whctrn the 



Jf 



f 



i 



W^ 



^t 



An i>c«in tttiimMhip in dru dock at th« VuVftin j/urdt, St«tlin, -^^^^ 

French called Charlemag'ne, established an empire which fell to pieces 
after his death. It was re-establised a hundred years later and lasted 
until it was broken up by Napoleon. It was a loose confederation of 
states and never closely united like the German Empire of to-day. 

The People. — The Germans are thrifty, 

ious, and intelligent. We are indebti*<! u-< 

for many great inventions, and for scliol 

"Works on the ancient languages, on chenii.s 

and philosophy. They are noted for their 

of music, and some of the greatest conipostM s 

e been Gennans. 

le Schools and the Aruiy. — Germany owes 

lier hig'h rank and lier influence aujong the nations 
her public schools aud her army. Every ehilcl 
just go to school and every man must serve in th*' 
riny. This system was ailopted many years ayrri. 
id to-day the German public schools and tbr 
liversities are famous, and the army of the eni- 
»ire is one of the best in the world. 

The Free Cities, Hamburg, Bremen, 

Liibeck, are republics, although a part of 

Jfaie empire. They are extensively engaged in 

Xmunerce. Hamburg, on the Elbe, is the chief 

iHaport of Germany, and the first commercial city on the 

aontinent. It has steamship lines to every part of the world. 

Hamburg's population has more than doubled in the last few years; 
its growth is due to the development of the manufactures and indus- 
trial interest of Germany. Bremen, on the Weser, ranks second as 
a seaport. Its harbor is Bremerhaven. 

9. Cities. — Berlin, the capital of the empire and of the king- 
dom of Prussia, is one of the largest and tinest cities of Europe. 
Ed for its university and public buildings. 



An old town >n Germany. Notice the pore 
tnf/i tcatch towtr and bed. 



" I'nttr den Linden," a tlreel in Berhti. 

OreNden, the capital of Saxony, is famous for its art gallery 
and libraries and its pottery. 

The Dresden china is made at MeiH8<>n. Chemnitz, nearby, manufac- 
tures cotton and woolens, hoisery and knit goods. 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is renowned for its literary 
institutions and galleries of art. Nuremberg- is the market for 
hops and toys. 

Bre«)uii is the great wool and linen market of 
the empire, and the center of an extensive trade. 
Li'ipsic and Stuttgart, the capital of Wurtem- 
buirg, are famed for their printing estMblislimcnts, 
and I^ipsic for the number and cheapness of its 
publications and for its great university. 

lohig-nc, famous for its cathedral, and its wine and 
perfumery, is the iiiosst populous city of Pnussia on the 
Rhine. Khrcuhreit8teiu is one of the strongest 
rru-Hsiati citadels. 
From Kouig.sberg: aud Dantzic large quantities of 
Kuissian grain arc shipped, Stettin is an important 
seaport, and has Ihe largest shipyards in Germany, 
Fnmklbrt-on-tlie-Main is a great financial center, 
ami depot of inland trade. StrasMburjy;: is celebrated 
for its trade, its fortress, and its cathedral, which con- 
tains a wonderful clock. Most of our dolls come from 
Soiinebcrgr. 

The o(»IoniuI pu»8«»sions of Germany comprise cer- 
tain portions of the eastern and western coasts of Africa, a pai't of 
New Guinea called Kaiser Wilheku's Land, the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, the Marshall and the Carolhie Islands, and part of the 
Solomon and part of the Ladrone Islands iu Oceania. 





7J 



J'utlic itjuure in thi s/id i-ity u/ !\ ureinltfrn. 

|{«\ie\V TopiOK. — "What does the Gerinan Empire include? Surface 
of Geruiiiny. Mineral resources. AgricuIturaL Maiiufttctures. Occupations. 
Government. Who is emperor of Germany? The people. Schools. Name 
t lie free cities. Describe Hambtirjr. What of Berlin? Dresden? Mllnich? Bres- 
lau? LHpsic? Cologne? Ehrcrilireitstein? KOnigsberg and Dautzic? Stettin? 
Frankfort? Strassburg? Colonial poseeeeions ? 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 



LXII. ^NETHERLANDS, IJKIXJll'M, AND DKXMARK. 



Etftlt,»ttou'inathf>ni: irU.an'itAc i;'.'.'c' h':j"Ufl, I i,i: httiidingt tire oH rf/inrriM. 

1. The Netkerlauds. — The Xetherlaiuls, also calle<i Holland. 

is a low ami flat country intersecti^tl with canals vviiich drain the 

land and serve as roads. One-thiiil of it has literally been re- 

claimeti from the sea, the waters of which are being kept out l\v 

means of an ombanlcment like the levees on the Mi8sissip])i 

river. 

The jieople themselves call their country " Nederlanden," which means 
low ccmntriea. We call it "Holiatid;" bni tli^-y apply Ous itaint? 
only to those parts below the sea level, tht 
word Holland in their langua^ mean 
ing hollow country. 

The country liess in the delta of the 
lihine, and the higher parts were huilt ujt 
by deposits from that river, which here 
enters the sea through several different 



Aiii»tertliuii, on the Zuider Zee, is the largest and most unfior- 
tant city. Its diamond ]><>lishers are the most celebrated in tht 
world. 

Uotterdnin is next to Aniatenlam in size. It is the chief port 
of the eountry and is one of the important seaports of the WOtlii. 
A ship canal connects it with the sea. Utr«H.>lit^ Hjuirleni, a»i 
1.><'y(U'ii are important towns. Kdaiu and Alkniaar are noted 
lor their cheese. 

Delft manufactures line pottery, and is a great chaese Md 
Initter market. 

Iliilliind has Tio ooal, iron, or other metals. What efT'ect d<»es thiiikyr;' 
on lior industries? Biiihlitig- materials and liniher arr also lArlcrrtt: 
Brick, tile, and 
earthet) ware 
are niiule in 
a b undanee. 
Butter, cheese, 
meat, and oleo- 
margarine ai-e 
leading: ex- 
ports. B< -sides 
jfuelry Jtn<l 
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'S. 'J'/ie chrritr tiuirkei nt JklKtrnujr. 



channels. 

are connected 

with the canals 
so that one can 
^o by boats all 
over 11 ol lantl . 
Otrsr (».^'.-. • .n-r.,:.: \ r, ,.-,-..'.-.•:-,. Itallroads have 

been built, bm iln* eaiials aiu .still uncd by the people in going 
to and from market. 

The Dutch are a sober, provident, and thrifty people. The 
chief industries are agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

The country i.s a sort of ilairy farm, from whu-h Eti^-land ohtaina sup- 
plies of meat, butter, ami cheese. It i.s a).s<» famed for iLs linen, 

The DuU'U are fine sailors, and are exten-sively engaged in sea fisheries 
ami eommert'e. 

The herring and oyster fisheriea id the North Sea are a source of great 
wealth. The Dutch herrings are known all over the world. 

The jxoverniuent is a constitutional nionarchv. The Statos- 
General is the legislative body. It corresjxmtls to our (.''ongress. 
The jieople are mostly Protestants, but all religions are tolerated, 
and Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews alike receive aid 
from the public funds. 

2. Cities.— Tlie Hagtie is the seat of government. It is famed 
for its museum. 



ilian^ond-s, we buy from Holland tobacco, Un. 
fish, hidrs, and clieese. She obtains the lohofw 
and tin fiv/tri her colonial possHSsions. Wes^l 
to lier Ihtur. cotton, meats, and naval store* 
The (*ul(»iiial |>os.sf>.H.s1oiijt of llje NetJier 
lamis contain a |Mpulatioti t]iiml>ering sUmt 
'U).(HK).iKU» people, or more than wvs'a 
times as large as that of tlie moiW 
r-nimlry- Thfv f-rnhrare many of llie xuoA 
inii«»iant nf tin- Ea>t Iiidin IshiiidH, several of the West 
liulicM* ami lliitcli Ciuiuiia. The mo.st valuable of all i.s Java, .•<> 
fanieit for il-s colt'ee. The little i.vlands of Baiika anti ISillitoiu m 
the East Indies, supply most of the best tin in the world. 

3. Luxembtii^ was once a part of the Netherlands, hot il 

is nowintlei>en<lent, by agreement between the powersof Europe. 
It is governed by a grand duke, though it belongs to the GenutiB 



Tlie-st' 




lioUerdam, Mhowttii} a cartnl luttd u-'ih tiHiin ln.it bmio frthinrc r.. -..(r ■. .? 

ZoUverein, or Customs Union. The people generally speiak Cior 
man. It is on the plateau which is rich in iron ore, and minini: 
is an important industry. Agriculture is the occupation of in'"' 
of the people. The city of Luxemburg is the capital. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 



LXITI. AUSTRIA AND SWITZEOLAXD. 



inn4t>ruck.—T\e Alpt m the backi/rvuna. 

1. Austria-Hiuigary. — The Austro- Hungarian Monarchy 
consists of the Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary. 

Govcrniiiewt. — Each country has its own olHcers, coustitutioii, its 
own parliaineut, and executive. But the Emperor of Austria is also 
the King of Hungary. One set of ministers to forei«j:n lands repre- 
sents both cousitriea,the anny and navy beh>ng to bi»th, anil some laws 
for the common good are made hy the two parliaments actinjr tojfethpir. 

Austria is in the mountain region of EurojH.', 
and three-fourths of the empire is mountain 
ranges or plateaus, Hungary consists of ii 
great, almost treeless plain, verv fertile, 
and enclosed by 
mountains. B o - 
hetnia is a high 
plateau enclose<l 
by four ranges of 
mountains. 

2. Productions 
and Pursuits.— 
Austria is ricl 
in minerals, espe 
ciallv in iron aiu 




At 



The 



Glatt makinO, n Inmoiit Hvhrmlan inrl\i»tru. j> t i • i. 

qUIl'KHlIver mine l. Tht tandnnd oUirr maUnali are mfUrd \n OI l(lna, neXt 

a furnace. Tlie workman then aalhert ii bali 
toimitOl AhmuiGn "f QioM mUieewio/ a IvU and Uowi it into in Sliam, IS 

a gicbe, o» *h/non m Int cut. Attother uvrKman ^ 

the richest in Eu- ^t^,'?,^r,'^'"r.t,f&'cM^'^' i"" P « • The 
mineral waters of Carlsbad, Toplitz, and Marienbad are famous. 

Ai^ciittiire is the chief industry. The leading productions 
are grain, wine, tobacco, the sugar-beet, and flax. 

Tlie flour and wines of Hungary are among the most noted in Europe, j 

The western provinces are largely engaged in iiiuiuil'ueturiii^. 

Boheniin is famed for its colored glassware. Its factories of linens and 
damask are also celebrated; much beet-sugar is manufactm*ed. 

The principal exports are sugar, grain, wool, flour, eggs, tim- 
ber, cattle, coal, leather goods, glass, and wine. 

Her tratle is almost entirely with northern Eiii'oi)e. She sells half her 
fo<jd exports to Germany, and buys one-third of her imports thore. 
The leading imports are cotton, coal, silk, wool, copfier, and machin- 
ery. Bhe sells to ua flax, beet-sugar, glassware, beer, and hides, and 
buj's raw cotton, copper, kerosene, and machinery. She has con- j 



with the Black Sea, it forms a continuous water-route for /oreifla 
commei-ce. It presents tlio grandest river scenery in Europe. 

3. Cities.— Vii'uiia, on the Danube, is the capital of Austm, 

and the chief seat of its manufacturing industries. It is a gKA 

railroad center, and has a large trade down the Danul)e. Il is i 

focus of tlie inland trade of the country, as Trieste is of the fo 

eign trade. It is noted for its public buildings and libraries. 

The workshops of Vienna send forth large quantities of hardvan;, 

porcelain, silks, jewelry, . gold and silver embroidery, and iriusic»I 

iustrumentti. 

Pnienie, formerly the capital of Bohemia, contains one of the 
oldest universities in Europe. 

It is the commercial center of Bohemia, and the second city of Austrii 
It wa.s the birlJipIace of John Huss and Kepler. The church in wh 
Hu.ss pr^iached is still standing. 

Grutz is in tin.-' tvtm regioii of Styria. and is thegnat center of the 
tratle. Itriiiiii i.s noted for its woolen, silk, and linen manufacti 

Danul)e, and ^K^B^^^I Bada (sometimes 

called Of en, ^^ ^I^H^I^I ^^^ ^^"^"^ ^^^ ^ 

hot springs), ^V ^^^^IHH on the other, on 

connected by i 
niagnificeDt si- 
pension bridge. 
They fonnB«4»- 
Post, the ' 
and chief v..... 
mercial city of 

3. (ila»« vtifda are p'entfl into shape and XiunCaTV UcfV 
then Cut on a revolinnu atone, fu thouti in IX* O J ' 

'"^"^" the Hun gar iiB 

Parliament holds its meetings. 

Four large fairs are held here every year. The celebniied 

crown of St. SU?phen, tlie fii-st King of Hungary, which 

was given to him by the Pope in tlie year 1000, is kept 

here. 

Szejurertin is an important grain and wine market 
of Hungary. Lemberg: is noted for its fairs. 

Wieliczka is famous for its salt mine, which has been worked for 

tJUO years. It yields annually 100,000,000 pounds of salt. 
BtTchtc'.sjj^iidrii is nntefl for its salt mine containing a beautiful lake 





2. The ends of thi> cnHnlrr i . . , • , ' ', 
and ,1 ia cut itjtrn wth a d n'ntin.i (.,,'ri ,i,<i 
til end. It %» then piaced in a funmce cm n 
jtnf turfitcr and the hetii caunem U to open and 
fl'itten nut, larming a pane of giatn. 



Franten'a Rind, the finest tlrcct in Kufoix,—The i^n-l iinn-ni U. 

4. S-witzerland,^The Kepublic of .S\vitzerl^..»» . -.nsifeth of iS 
siderable trade with East*"rn countries, supplyi.ig the leading imports I separate '* Cantons," or States, which are as distinct from wch 
of Kontuania, Bulgaria, and Servia, and handling their exporLs. \ ^t_ ^i o^ ^ a t- • rni i /• • » . -n 

rm 1^ 1 -ii . . . * * 1 r -1 t *\ other as the Statcs of our L Dion. 1 he general affairs of the B^ 

The D'liiiube, with iLs tnijutaries. e.vti'ndmg fi*om one end of the em- ^^ "«■ "^ & ^ «.»* i> v*. hire •- 

pire to the other, furnishes facilities for a large inland trade, while. I public are managed by a Congress somewhat like our own. 




SWITZERLAND. 
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Switzerland is ^^le most inoiiiituiiMniK country in Europe, 
BUid is world-renowived for its inagnilicent scenery. It is largely 
bounded and traversed by the Alps. Mont Cervin, or "The 
Matterhorn,"' rivuls Mont Blanc in grandeur, and the Jungfrau 
i^jcceedingly beautiful. 



[any of the peaks arc covered with porpf tual snow, while hunth-eds 
of the valleys are filled wiLli jfhicierH, or ice rivers. From certain 
of these tiie Rhine and the Rhone take tlu-ir origin. Many of the 
waterfalls arc famed for tbeir iH»auly. Among: the iiutst noted are 
tho»o of the Rhine, at Sc'halThausen, and the Staubbach {duatfail), 
l.CKJO feet Ingh. 



I 

■The SAviss lakes are unrivaled for bciuity. Those of Geneva, 
Constance, and Lucerne are very celebrated. 

I The famous Hospice of St. Bernard is in SwiizerlatKl. It is occupied 
by Benedictine monks, who, b«ft»re the days of railroads, sent out 
the dogs of St. Bernard, during snowsloriiis, with baskets of pro^ 
visions and wine lied lo their ruH-ks, to relieve 
ti'av«'lers who weir lo«t in die i»no\v. 



l)ne-third of the 
people are en- 
JCajfed in luauu- 
fac taring. - 
Thousands of 
hand looms in 
Zurich and St. 
CtiiU turn out 
the richest of 
silks, lace«, and 
embroideries. 
Swiss muslins 
are sold all over 
the world. Ge- 




hotel tur up in t te Aipa, \i-itli a di'ioence u^itinO lorto\iTi»(». 

The Swi.ss are industrious and liberty-lov 

ig. The majority are Protestants. Education 

is free and compulsory. 

Owing to tlie mountainou-s character of their cimibmo't i>nj'> 

country, which is better julapted to grazing than tillage, the Swiss I 

do not produce bi-eadstuffs enough for their own use, but import 

grains in large quantities and raw protlucts for manufacture, such 

I as cotton, silk, minerdlSj, and coal. Waterfalls are used to gen- 

lerato electricity for turning mill-wheels. 

^ Their chief industries are cattle-raising, dairy -farming, and 

mufacturing. 

ley are fatned for their watches, cotton and silk goods, and musical 
boxes. These, with condensed milk, cheese, and toys, are the chief 




The Rhone alacier, undtr vh-ich the ru<T bt\f\n», 

neva watches and engrsivod and enameled jewelry command high 
prices. Straw bnuti for hats, w«^j<xl carvings, leather goods, fine machin- 
ery, and scientific iustrun]ent.s ai-e other characteristic products. Th© 
Swiss maintain teclmical schools lo train workmen for their factories. 
Besides textiles, wo iHiix>rt cliecso, clocks and watches, aniline dyes, 
and j-eiinet from Switzerlaiul, and sell her raw cotton, iron and steel' 
goods, and chemicals. Swiss trade is mainly with 
her neigbl)ors, France, Cxermany, and Italy. 

Cities. — Berne is the seat of thegeneral gov-^ 

eminent of the Swiss reptiblic. 





.1 hiQh valleu >n tl>e Alu*. t>iwu:'riu u '*ul u''***"* htrdamtn I'Vr dui lun 
the tummer, pojUunna thnr catUe and makino butltr and ciitt*e. 

GtMievai is fame<i for its manufactures, and its 
i'tiik>,ttUf \i,". beautiful situation. Zurich and Basel are noted 

for their silks; Lucerne, for the magnificent scenery near it of 
mountains and lake. 

Intcrhiken, in 
a high mountain 
valley, faces the 
Jungfrau, and is 
a favorite sum- 
mer resort, St. 
Gall is a manu- 
facturing town, 
and is famcuis for 
its hand-made 
embroideries and 

linen laces. Interlakm.V/UhthtJMnuIro^' in !>,> ,ii>:.i''r,:, 

AUorf, in the heart of the Alps, is regartled by the ])to|jIe as 
the birthjdace of Swiss h'berty. It is said to have been the home 
of William Tell, and in the market place was place<l the cap of 
Gessler, the Austrian governor, before which Tell refused to bow. 

Review Topics. — Austrla-Munfrary. Grtvernmont. Inhfibitimts. Siirfnce. 
IMinernls. Ai;rici]hure. Maiinfmtiircs, Exports. The Danube. Cities. Switiei- 
land. Gnverntnent. Surface. IVnks and valleys. Lakes, Hospice of St. Ber- 
tiurd. The (luople. Itidustries. Exports. Cities. 




ASIA 



I^Xrr. PHTSICAL FEATniES. 

We now pass from the States of Euroj>e to the oldest 
ma and the lai^e^t continent on the glo^^e. 
Aala is larger than the two Americas together. 
It contains the highest mountains and pUteaus in the world, 
the largest population, and the greatest variety of race, language, 
and religion. Its coast line is marked by many indentations. 

2. Surface. — The continent may bedinded into three sections: 

JhjB Oreat Northern Plain ; the Central Region of desert 

plateaus and mountains; and the Peuin»ulat» of the south. 

The Great Northern Plain extends from the Altai Mountains 

.And the Caspian Sea to the Arctic Ocean. Its extreme northern 

>rtion, Lfordering on the Frozen (Jcean, oonsistfi of low marshes 

called Tundraa. 

The tundraa are dreary and desolato. Their scanty population is 



Ifi^ 



composed of the nomad tribes 
caUed Saiuoiedes, who Uve 
mainly on R&h and the flesh of 
the reindeer. 

South of this belt is a vast 
forest region, extending from 
the Gulf of Finland to the Pa- 
ciljc shores of Asia, a distance 
of 4,(»0 miles. It is the alxxie 
of numerous fur-bearin<; animals. 

lu the west, between this 
wooded region and the moun- 
tains, are the stepper, or rolling 
prairies, which are gay with 
flowers in the spring, and green 
with grass in the summer. 

They are the home of the roving Kirghiz {-gez) and Tatars (taA'-). who 
here find |>asturage for their herds. 

The Central Region of desert plateaus and mountains extends 
from the Re<l Sea nearly to the Pacific Ocean. It may be di- 
vided into two |x>rtions, an eastern and a westem. 

The EoMtem portion embraces Tibet (the loftiest plateau on 
the larlobe), with the desert plateaus of Turkestan and Mongolia, 
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ASIA: PHYSICAL FEATUKES. 



and a region of less elevation 
lying to the eastward and slop- 
ing gradually to the sea. 

This region is bortierert by 
the Altai Mountains on the 
north, and the Ilinialayas on 
the south, and is traversed east 
and west by lofty mountain 
chains. 

The Ilinmlayos (abode of snow) 

are the hig-hest mouiitaiiis in 
the world. 



k 



..*'i 



i 



jrewi 



Oti the tumtnilf of i . «f mountaint in the world, Thrtr are yo^ina 

tatrm),and art ahi-ti.,: _.. .Vo^u'^ Utat tcatterod tKrouifh the glacier are o 

Along their entire length of 1,500 of rock wKieA have been broken off, atui ii'ill be tarried down to the vaUey Movi. 

miles they rise far above tlie line of perpetual snow. Among their 
many lufty peaks stands the majestic Mount Everest, more than 20,- 
000 feet high. 
These mountains present every possible feature of mountain gn^nndeur : 
peak and precipice, gorge and glacier, rugged ravine and headlong 
waterfall. Tliey are g-rauder than tlie AJps, but not so beautiful. 



moun- 
}uldere 



V- 



The westeru portion compri« 
jnuinly the desert plateaus < 
Arabia and Iran, which ai 
separated from the great nortl 
em plain by the Hindu Kush an 
Elbur/- Mountains. 

The Peninsula* of Asia ha 

varied surface of tablelands an 

low mountains, well-watered va! 

leys and river plains. 

They are a region of great inte 

the history of the world. Froi 

Arabia, Mohammedan civilizatio 

took its origin; and the Sanskrit, or sacred tongue of India, is tl 

oldest language of the white race. 

India and Indo-China are, with China and Japan, among the mo 

densely populated portions of the world. 

3. Rivers and Liakes. — The rivers of Asia are numerous an 
important. 

The most noteworthy are the Honng, Yangt^-e, and Amu. 
which flow down the eastei'n slope of the continent and enter tl 
Pacific, and the lianges and InduH, the Mekong. Irawudi, ac 
Rralunaputra, which descend the southern slope and flow intot] 
Indian Ocean. 

These rivers have built up the rich flood plains of China, Indo-Chi«; 
and India, and furnish water routo.H fur a vast internal coinniert 

The Uoang River or Yellow River has built up its tlood plain wji 
deposits of rich earth called "Locs," much like the bluff formatio 
of the Mississippi. The Hoang winds about in its flood plains an 
frequently cuts a new channel for itself to Uie sea. 



\ um yr» the lofty plateau of Tibet. 
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A— RIVERS, CLIMATE, AND TEGET ATlCm^J; 





HI lire JiMancT. 

The priiK'iiml rivers tt{ westfrn 

Asia are the Ktiplirates and 

Tigris, which enter the Persian 

Gulf, 
The Ob, YeneBei, and I>iia are 

the cliief rivers of the Northern 

Plain. They ure frozen over for 

six months of the year; but dur 

ing summer they are the watei*- 

ways for local commerce. ,-. , ,, ,,,,., v , . ^t i 

The Yeiiesei, Oh, and Yanytze are jV<j/ic^ Ihe laiutinq and ruUirs boa^t \n th«iorr- 
, 1 „ .IS ~ ■■, around A Hniuih ffunboai and otit of ourt 

each more than ,i,UOU miles in art in mid mrmm. 
lenffth. 
Several of the rivers, like the Amazon, are subject to bores. Those 
of the Indus, the Hoogly, and the Brahmaputra are remarkable. 

The plateaus and plains of Asia abound with !<nlt lakos. The 
Caspian and Aral Seas are the largest of these. 

The Cii^piau is the largest lake in the world. It is more than four 

times the size of Lake Sui>eri(tr. 
The Dead Sea, wliose surface is more tlian 1,300 feet below the level 

of the Metliterranean, is the lowest of these salt lakes. 

Of the firesh-water lakes the largest is Lake Baikal. It is 4<>o 
miles in length, and is a valuable highway for commerce. In 
winter it is frozen over and becomes a highway of trade and 
travel. 

Review Topf es. — Compare Asia with the other conlinetits in size. Physi- 
cal feftlures. Pofiiilatiou Its throo (livisiniiK. Northern Plain. The ton- 

dras. Forest re^on. 
Steppes. The Central 
region. Its extent. 
Divisions. The ea.st- 
em. The Himalayas. 
The westctrn portion. 
The surface of the 
ppiiinsulfis. Whftt 

makes ihera interest- 
ing? The chief rivers 
ot the eajt«rn $lope of 

I ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ S Asia; si^uthern 

^^m/^^^^k^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^Km^^^^j^^L slope. 
\ BPW^^^^^^^^^^^^^BWBI^B^^ ^^^Hj^ ^Wl irreat purposes do 

I av»« jorie/"«' ricrr chUkuq it* trQy 'nrouffn In* monnOtitiii. lint ni*r . 

I i» IMt grtal commercial hiohway of Chtna. It in navigolpit lor ocean thcst' I'lVCirs Serve? 

I tlmtmen 700 mitet, and for tmatler ve«»«U, 1,5<J(J miUa hiyhrr. Vo ,..,. iUa ^ivava .J 

^^ ThtM or* mnn\i dang«roiu nipida. and from 50 lo 200 men are ^a"" '"«' rners oi 

^^K requirrd lo jtiM ruM boiU up the ttream jtatt thetf raptdt. westtTII Aflu' of the 

I ^ 

I 

■ t, 
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generally a temperate clim^^fe, nith the exception of Tibet, which, 
owing to its elevation, is bleak, and laj'gely im inhabitable. 

The great peninsulas of the south, and the desert plateaus of 
Western Asia have, for the moat part, a tropical or hot climate. 
2, Moisture. — A glance at the physical map shows that most 
of Asia west of the Hala Mountains (which form the boundary 
between the plains of the Indus and the plateau of Iran), and 
south of the fortieth parallel of latitude, is ]>oorly watered. 

Tliis region is mainly occupied by 
the i^IateaUN of Iran and Ambia, 
which are enclosed by low moun- 
tains that boixler the coast. These 
mountains Djb the sea breezes of 
their moi-sture, and render tlie in- 
terior plains generally dry and 
barren. 

Eastwanl of the Hala Ikloun- 
tains we find the peninsiilni* of 

India and Indo-China. Thev lie 





Northern Plain. Which are the iongi'st rivers of Asia? How lonjj are they? 
What is said of the Bait lakes? The largest? What in said of the Dead Sch? 
Name the largest of the fresh-water lakes. 

T.XV. CLIMATE, VEGKTATION, RACES. 

1. Climate. — The Northern l*lain receives the cold winds of 
the Arctic Ocean. Its winters are long and severe, and its 
summers short. 

Centra] Asia, between the Altai and Himalaj'^a Mountains, has 



in the region of the southwest monsoons, wbicli come from the 

sea loaded with moisture. Consequently these peninsulas are 

iibuBilantly watered and exceedingly fertile. 

The McHisiJO'iif* are .so named from the Arabic word for season. For 
six months, including the winter, the winds come from the interior 
I and are dry : these are the northeast monsoons. For the other six 

I mouths, whicii are the summer months, the winds come from the 

I sea and are moist: these are the southwest monsoons. They bring 

' cloudw and initkn tlie rainy seastm. The annual rainfall of India 

I varies from t>B inrhc-s at the mouth of the Ganges, to 500 inches 

among the mountains. 

3. Vegetation and Animals. — Besides the difference in 

amount of umisture, there is also a marked contrast between the 
vegetation and animals found in the coimtry east and those foimd 

I in the country west of the Hala Mountains. 

On the t'nst we find the teak, tlie baml>oo, ebony, and banyan 
trees; cinnainon 
and other spices; 
the sweet-scented 
sandalwood, cot- 
ton, rice, and 
indigo; the tea- 

I plant and cam- 
phor tree of 
China, the mango 
and the banana. 



Here also art- 
found, in the 




V'>i« 6anj^« iTt* i» a very re^utrltatHc irct, tome of wrtot &rufu«<4«. 
grow dmentcard and lake root, at ahoten in the jricturt. 



ASIA. 



PEOPLE 



AND CIVILIZATION. 



dense foi*ests ant! jiiiigk-s, the largt'st uiiiiiiiils, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and tapir, and some of tlie uiorst J't-rocious, such as the 
tiger; serpent* of the most venomous kind, and birds, such as tlie 
peacock, of the most briniaut phunage. 

ibet is the home of the juk, or jjj umiag ox, which loves to roam 
above the suow-liue. 

►n tlie west the teak and banyan are rej)laced by the oak and 
ash. The peach, the olive, the iig, and other fruit trees, 
the vine, the melon, and the rose, are natives of this 
Ion, and are found also in Europe. 

kmong usofiil aiiiniul.s found; here are the camel and the dromedary 
(called shijis of the desert), horses, cows, goats, and sheep, r 

Races and Religion.^ A sin is occni>ietl mainly by 



.wo great races: the 

yancasian, which inliab- 

its Western Asia and In- 

lia^ and the Mongolian, 

tell is found in East- 
Asia. The Malays 
ipy the Malay Penin- 
and neiofhlMjrinii- 
ids. 

le yellow hair, hhin 
eyes and fair skin so 
common amoni? the 
Caucasians of Eui-ojie 



Inlerior of iht ^w/ncr o] the MoguU, al DdJti, 



p«re replacetl in the Caucasians of Asia by black hair and eyes and 
lark complexions. 

the valleys of wpstern Asia the Caurasian race developed a hi^h 
degree of civilization thousands of years ago. Faniilir-s of this race 
built the great cities of Nineveh, Baalbek and Babylon, and founded 
the historic enii>ires of the Ea.st. Our written history bt>{;ri„s with 
tbeni. From them Ave jret our alpbabet, our Arabic luimerals, and 
the elements of aljrebra and nstrnnmriy. The Cauca.siatis crossed 
the mountains into India in early tiiues and founded empires there 

I and built great cities which are now in ruins. 

ua has been the cnuUe of all the prominent religions of the 

luity, Judaism, Buddhism. Brahmanism, and Mohammedanism 
all had their oripin within its limits. 



Gm-TnuKi or A«ia. 



Empire 

J Prtnch Indo-Chiua. 

JSimn 

►n 



Area In 
SuT.UUm, 



4,377.170 

^(10.040 

2))0,CKK) 

35.964 



PopulAtlon. 



426.047.32.' 

5,000.000 
3.672.888 



•Tupau . . . , 
rir. Inrliu . . . 
Af^ltntii^tHn. 
Baluchistan , 



The last three are the prevailing forms of religion throughout Asia. 

6. National Rank. — Tlie native eniinres of Asia are the most 
populous in the world, but excepting Japan, there is not one 
that has risen to importance as a couiitiercial or naval power. 

6. Political Geography. — Uirge portions of Asia belong to 
Kossia and Turkey. Kot counting these, the countries of Asia 
may be divided into three groups: 

L The fotir native independent nations. 

These are China, Japan, Persia, and Siam, Except Japan they are 
.absolute nionnrcbies. With their dfj>endencies tliey enil>race about 

one-third of the area of Asia, and 
nciirly two-thii-ds of its inhabitant- 

II. Countries beIon}?in{f to tbr- 
I'l^n powere, as India, Painna, the 
Straits Settlements and French 
Indo-China, 

III. Districts, such as Arabia 
and Afghanistan, which are occu- 
pied by tribes that have no respon- 
sible government. 

7. Modes of Life and Civili- 
zation. — The Hindus, Chinese, 
and Jajianese have attained a 
high degree of civilization. 

The palaces, temples and tombs of India 

are of wonderful Iwautv 
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it iiuiu C IV il nation .' 1. A Brahmin temjAt at Madura, the tacnd eitjf of aoulhtm hidia. 
neiir Madrnt. The lempU u S40 by 744 feet, and from the center of each wall rite* a pt/ram%a 
of nine »U>rie» each Mory tupj>ort«d by teiilptvred fUfwet. Thu ie a picture of iKe pnndpal 
I'uramid, uhich ie 152 feet kioh. 2. Brihmin eoUege at Jeupore. 

He view Topics* — The climate of the Northern Plwn. Of Central 
Asia. The ptninsuliis. Wfiat portinu of Asia is poorly watered? Why? Why 
are India and liulo-China well watered? Monsoons. In what dirpriions and 
for liow ]ong do they blow? W^hftt mal{i'>* the soiithwe.<t monsoons? Name 
some of the plants found east of the Flalft Mountains. Some of the animals. 
What plftiils and fruits are foinid we.'^t of thpse mountains? Wliat animals? 
What races ocr^upy irnnst of Asia? Where do the Malays livo? How do 
Asiatics diffi-r from Europeans in appearance? What religions have origi- 
nnted in Asi.H? Flus any iintive Asiatic empire ever been an ini|>ortftnt com- 
mercial or naval fiower? How may the States of Asia be gro«ij>ed? Which 
ot the Asiatic nations are civilized? 
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147,655 

1. 550.00.*! 

215,400 

1S4,000 



PopuUtlon. 



44,805.9:}7 
204.266,701 

4.000,000 
810,000 



Persia. .......... 

Asiatic Turkey ... 

inolnd'g Arabia. 

Asiatic Russia 



An* In 
Sqr. MIk*. 



628,000 

ie82 



682,031 



8,564,778 



ropulatlon. 



9.000.000 

16,833.500 
22,697,469 
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THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
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Thu M a lamilMUAc in Hm t/ntU fioud-ptain nntr Shrini/hni. 

1.x VI. CI11KE8E EMPIIIE. 

1. The Cliiuese Empire occupies the central part of Eastern 
Asia, It includes China — with its dependencies, Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Tibet* and Sinkiang^and embraces an area larger 
than the entire cxmtinent of Eiiro|"ie. 

The estimatpd |K>|>tilatioti is about 4<iO,000,0(X>. or about one-fourtli 
that of the ontire globe. It is chiefly Mongolian, 

2. China.— Cliina consists of 
the great plains of the lloang 
and the Yangtze rivei*s, together 





Curtima Hu tta learr 
Ae tmn et tuith hit Ir, 
tktm on pans to put in i 



t« arrnnt/tnl) 



AnKorltna ifO- teaivJi after thru have lirm dried. 

with adjoining mountain re- 
gions. The climate is varietl, 
,,,,r/ilo '^^^^ resembles that of our own 
4ry. '""'""" coimtrj. The soil is fertile. 
China is one of the oldest and most densel}' populated countries 
in the world. 

The land is filled to overflowing with people. For want of dwelling 
space near large cities, wo less than three millions of the people live 
in boats, which are arranged in streets oti the rivera, as houses are 
on the land. Every available foot of land is under cultivation. 

3. Mineral Wealth. — The Chinese coal-l>eds are among the 
most extensive in the world. Iron and salt, gold, silver, copper, 
quicksilver, lead, zinc, and precious stones abound. The deposits 
of porcelain clay are very large. 

4. Pursuits and Productions. — Of aU pursuits, agriculture 

is the most honoretl by the Chinese. 

To do it homage, the Efiiperoi% every New-YearVDay, puts his hand 
to the plow and runs a fiintnv. 

Tea is the great agricultural staple. 

Tea is the leaf of an evergreen shrub that grows about five feet high. 
The leaves are picked by liaml, rolled, and dried. The laborers are 
paid a few cents a day. 

Cotton and the maR>erry-tree are extensively cultivated. The 

culture of ailk is as important as that of tea. Rice and millet are 

the chief articles of food. 




The leading manuiiic ^ttres of China are silk, cotton, a) 

celain. 

Great use is made of the bamboo in building bouses, boats, and! 

and in niakinj^ fui-niture and household uten.sils. 
Thp Chin<'se are extensively engaged in sen tiislieries. 

Commerce. — China has a vast internal commerce. . 



Til is is curried on by rivers and canals, as most roads are 

for carts and wheelbarrows. In the niountauis donkeys ^ 
and in the deserts, the camel. Railroads are being introdua 
the prineipstl citifs of the Empire are now connected with cna 
and withUie capital by telegraph. The Chinf\se and Ruaai 
together place Pekiu in telegraphic communication with Eut 

China is rapidly enlarging its 

Ibreigrn intercourse. 

In former times the laws of 
C'hitiM fxrlnd('<l all foreigners 



^M^F- 





from the country. For a 1< 
the port of Canton only ^ 
io foreign trade. Forty-thl 

Packing teri in bat^ia at TmiUin, ^^^^ uQ^r open, among tbeiH 

Ichang on the Upper Yangtze, in the very heart of the Empire. 

There is a great curavau trade between China and l{u.s.sia, wl 

its rendezvous at Maimatchin. (See Trade Chart, pages 166 and 

The |)rincipal exports are tea and raw silk. The chief ! 

from the United States are cotton cloth and yarn, "kA 

toljacco, and Iiuuber. China has a large trade with S< 
Asia, from which she imports vast amounts of rice. 
5. People, — The Chinese are industrious, patient, econ 

and ingenious. ' 

They invented gunpowder and tlie mariner's compass, and hav 
stood the art of printing, paper-making, and manufacturing *' 
ware for age«i. Their skiil in the carving of ivory is marveU 

The most famou.s public works are the Griiucl <'Hiiai, 700 




View ol Ihe ffrcat Chinttf. uraii. 

length, and the Great Wall, l,20(.i miles in length, from 
feet high, and so broad that six men on horseback can rid( 
upon it. 
It was designed as a work of defense against the invading 
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JAPAN". 



I.XVIl. JAPAN. 



A ir'aUr mill mid JajMinem vHaQe, u'ith the f>imou» volrtino, /'u/i'y«nui. in the harkground, liftween 
the fir $1 two (>uuding» on the leU iia untfr uhcd which run*a mill, 

1. Japan consists of four large islands. Hondo, Kiushu, Shi- 
koku, and Yezo, together with the southern half of Sakhalin, 
and numerous smaller islands. 

It3 areu mid iioftiilutioii are a litlle lurffor tlian the area aud {xipula- 
tioii of the British Isliiiuls. 

The coastH are generally bold and rocky, and abound in con- 
venient harl)ors. 

The country is mountainous, and in many placcfs volcnnir. Tt 
is more subject to earthquakes 
than anv other reo^ion. 



6. People. — In corunierce, manufacturing, and general enter- 
prise the Japanese are the most progressive of the Mongoliia 
race. Since 1854 they have openetl their j>ort8 to foreign tnjde 
and residents. Hundreds of steamers ply regularly betweei 
Japan and ports of our own and other countries. 

Ill Uie uianufiictnre of pon-olnin the Japanese are equal toanrnatioo" 
in the wni'M ; in oortiiin kinds «if metal work they excel all; Uiiir 
Milk fabrics are of superior. excellence ; they make numerous va 
of pii|KT, ruaiiy of which are very be^uitiful. "Japan whw" 
made by them alone. 

They have adopte<l the best features of the military systeiw 
of incxiern nations, and liave introduced j)ost-offices, railwaj 
and telegrnphs. 

6. The Qovemment is a monarchy. The *' Mikado'' i 
aidal by a (ireat CouiR'il. A constitution has been adopted. 

7. Education. — Pubhc schools have been established, and Lbe 
education of boys is universal and compulson,'^. The Imperi*l 
University of Tokyo is an in- 
stitution of iiisarh rank. 
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2. Alter thf icorm4 an- jutl :jr,,n„ ih,./ virm a 
'ocoon about th^m$flTea; the 'txoont are ihm 
fAunetd into boilinq trater to kiU I he worm, who 
would otherwiBt eat kii Way out and tpoil OittUk. 

Making raw mlk in Japan. 1. Tht uomnn « Fujiyama, with its majestic cone 

teedirtQ the titkwormn with mulberry leai>e». ^^l SUOW, is Un extlDCt VolcaUO 

rising' 14,000 feet above the sea. It was formerly au object of 
veneration. 
Near Kiuslm there is a small islet with a volcano, which, like Strom- 
holi, in the Mediternmean, serves as a lig-htbouse. 

2. Mineral Resources. — Japan is not rich in mineral re- 
sources ; but copper and iron are abundant, and gold, silver, sul- 
phur, and coal are mined. Minend springs abound. 

3. Climate. — The climate resembles that of our Atlantic sea- 
board, though it is somewhat milder, owing to the insular position 
of Japan. 

At Tokyo the summer temperature ranges from 70° to 90°; in winter 
the snow Seldom lies long'. 

4. Productions, — The principal crops are rice and tea. Kice 
is the chief article of food. 

Among' the productions are the tree from which the Japanese get 
the }>:iirti for their ]>eautiful "Japan ware''; the wax-trt't% from 
which they get a kind of wax for tiieir candles — the manufacture 
of which is an important industry; and the paper-mulberry, 
from which they manufacture paper. 
The chief exports are silk, rice, tea, camphor, copper, and cot- 
ton goods. The chief imports are iron and steel goods, machin- 
ery, flour, kerosene, and tobacco. 




4. Pocking the hanki o/ r 
i^ome of which are brovght t<i i 
be woven. (See page 47. J 



■.i. The cocoon, are put in warm wa^rr to looBen Tlie Japanese USed tbe art of 
the fiber, which it then reeled oif into hank». jjjg long before it WSA IB 

in Europe. They liave a literature of great antiquity and repute. 
Many .Japanese students are educated in Eui-ojje ami the United Sui 

8. Religion. — There is no state religion. The people are 
largely Buddhists. Many, however, have become Christians. 

9. Customs. — Many curious customs prevail. 

Owing to the fact that the country is f>o subject to earthquakes. iii« 
dwelliiiKS arc generally of wo^xi. They are all built accordiuglo 
on© of three or four plana; .si> that, iu furnishini? a house, you liavt 
only to go to the ujdiol.sterer and order mats and other article* for* 
house of one or other of these patterns. 

The Japanese have no chairs, sofas, or beds; they use tbeir clothes fo» 
bed-covering, and sleep upon the mats on which they sit during tiff 
day. 

10. CitieB.'— The cities of Japan are numerous. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 



LXIX. BIllTISH A 81 A. 

1. British Asia comprises the 
great peninsula of India, to- 
gether with Burma, Assiim, the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, tlie 
Andaman and Nicobar islands, 
and other islands. 

2. India. — ( )n the northern 
border we find the vast range 
of the Himalaya Mountains. 

At their southern base lie the 






Near Darjeeling, h.LHW (ett abovf Ihr ira. The mnuntnin* in (he dmtatice are the highvl 
Dummiti of Ihf liimalayna. 



great plains of the Indus and (ranges, one of the richest and 
most populous regions in the world. (See Physical ^lup, p. 135.) 

Still farther to the south rises the plateau of the Dekkan. 

3, Productions. — The mineml wealth of India is not large. 

Iron, golil, anil pit^cioiis stones are, however, found in considerable 
abundance, aud niuch coal is niinetl. 

The great proiluctions of the country are afrrieultunil. They 
are ric€, wheat, cotton, jute, silk, opium, indigo, tea, sugar, and 
tobacco. 

Millf^t nml rice at^ the rliirf ar- 
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A fiunUtne ,'or riirlmo '''f. 



Tha preparxUion of tea in indvi, A lurtiQCt 

tn wktch the Jravf» are wiUed and partially 

dried. 




tides of f(xxl. Two crops of rit-e 
are raised every yestr. 
India raises vast quantities of cotton, which is the principal material 

for clothing'. The sugar crop is immense. 
Oittiiiti is miulp fn">m the poppy, and liie cultivation of this plant is an 
irnixirtjjnt braiu'lt of industry. It is larg-ely chewed and smoke<l l>y 
tlie Chinese, Japanese, and tlie inhabitants of the Efist India Islands. 
The entire proceeds of the tea crop are said to be insufhcient to pay 

for the opium annuully 
broug-ht into China and 
f'oiisiimed there. 
.lull* is used in makincf 
gunny - bagis. in which 
many of the pi-oducts of 
India are packed. It is 
larjrely used also in manu- 
facturing- carpets. 

4. The Commerce of 
India is immense. A 
o-reat maritime trade is 
carried on with England 
Makinff tiU* at Mmre. and China, and an im- 

portant caravan traffic with central and western Asia. 

Internal commerce is rapidly developing by the aid of the rail- 
ways that connect the principal cities and seaports. The large 
rivers are navigated by steamers. 




The country is traversed by a net- 
work of naviyable and irrigating 
canals, .som^ of which are thou- 
sands of miles iu length. 

The chief exports are cottd" 
rice, jute, oil-seeds, opium, tea, 
hides, imligo, wlieat, and coffee. 
Cotton cloth and hardware are 
the largest imports. 

For age.s the trade of India was the 
richest traffic of the world. The 
English East India Compunjr, 
having grown rich and powerful through its monopoly of tiiis 
trade, achieved the splendid conquest which gave to England thia 
most valuable of her possessions, 

6. The Inhabitants number about 290,000,0O(i. They aro 
generally known as Hindus, thouo:h there is great diversity of 
race, language, manners, and 
ciistoTiis among them. 




Cartt at the factory bting loodfi untA tea foe 

Ciileulla. 

They were formerly noted for t})eir 
skill in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. 
The muslins of Dacca, the brocades of Benares, the embroideries of 
Delhi, lone: rivalled the products of the finest modem machinery. 
The shawls of Ka>ilimir are still unsurpassed. 
More than two thousand years ago India was the seat of an empire 
of vast wealth. Its wonderful antiquities and magnificent ruins, its 
extraordimtry pwlical and religious literature, tell in eloquent lan- 
gujig-e of the grandeur of the pa.st. 
Euroijean civilizatit>n is now rapidly cxLendiug over the country. 

The leading relif^ous are Brahmanism and Mohammedanifion. 
Alx)ut two millions of the people have become Christians. 

6. Government. — The King of England is *' Emperor of 
India,'* and rules through a governor-general. 
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AFGUANISTAX, BALUCIIISTAX, AND PEKSIA. 



I^XX. 



AFGHANISTAN, BALI CIIISTAXt PKR8IA, 
AND AUABIA. 



1. A^hanistan and Baluchistan. — Afghanisttin and Balu- 
chistan rx;cii]>y the eastern portion of the Plateau of Inm, and 
are for the most part desert. Some of the mountain valleys are, 
however, well watered and fertile. 



Afghan toomrn. Notice Uie »KawlM over Ihetr AriK/a. from 
these the afghan, worn by ladiet, take* il» name. 



These valleys are 
inhabited by a sf"t- 
t(e<l population, 
but the country 
jfcnerally is peo- 
jiled by warlike 
nomads, who raise 
f'amels, horses, 
gt)aLs, and sheep 
on the good pas- 
lure lands. 

Most of Baluchis- 
tan is now uudtM' 
Lli e control of 
Great Britain. 



The chief caravan routes between India and western Asia lie 
through this region, which is separated from India by the iSulai- 
raan and Hal a mountains. 

The two gre^t passes through these mountains, the Khaibar Pa8S 
leading to Kalml, and the Bolau leadijijr into Baluchistan, may 
be called the northwesttrn gates of India. The Bolan Pass is a wild 
gorge about fifty nn'Ips long, wallciil in byprwipitoiis 
acolumnof the 
British 



In 1839 



army 
took six days 
to traverse it 

The principal 
depots of t h ij 
can* vail t r a cl c 
are Kabul, H«'- 
rat, Kuiulnhar, 
and Khclut. Ka- 
bul, on the Ka- 
bul river, is the 
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Women o] Ihe wurking ciaaa weuviiii/ u FcrBiaii carpet. 




capital of Afghanistan, Khelat of Baluchistan. 

England and Russia are rivals for the control of the commerce of these 
countries. England has built railroads as far as New Chaman and 
Pesliawar in the south, and a Russian road has nearly reached Herat. 

2. Persia. — Persia occupies the western part of the Plateau 
of Iran. 

It is a dry coimtry, requiring for the most part artificial irriga- 
tion; but wherever there is water, the hills 
and valleys are clothed with waving wheat 
or fragrant roses, and the pastures are cov- 
ered with flocks and hertls. 

Water is conveyed to llie plains from the moun- 
tain springs or streams by long underground 
aqueducts called kenats. 

The olunate of Persia generally is one of 
great extremes. The summers are intensely 
hot, the wintei*s bitterly cold. The regicm 
bordering the Caspian Sea has a compara- 
tivel}' mild climate, a p-.n 
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Out oi (Itf siiinirifr humct of Hi' Shah o/ {''ertia. 

3. Productions. — Silk is the most important prodaction 
The other prmlucts arc cotton, tobacco, opimu, drugs, wool, wine, 
minerals, naphtlui, salt, and the tuniuoise. 

The artisans of I'oi'siaai-e skilled in various branches of industry, fv 
pecially in the manufacture of silks, shawls, dar[>ets, and sniallanw 
The chief exports are cotton, silk and silkworm eggs, opium, 
carpets, dried fruits, and j>earls. 

In these dry countries the fHiits, such as grapes, peaches, peon, 
apricots, nectarines, plnms, cherries, figs, poinegraxtates, and ad' 
ons — txith cniit*']nupes and wHterniflons — are unsurpassed. 

4. Govern- 
ment.— Persial 

one of tiie oM 
est monarchies in 
the worM. 
ruler is called I 
Shah, and is 
Mohammedan. 

Western cirilia- 
tiou is tiiiciii 
its way into 
oountry. TeJ 
i^i^ps and 
olfices have 
introtluced. 

5. Cities.- 
Tolierau is tlie 
capital. Tahrjj 

is an important center of caravan trade l>etween Persia and 
India on the one hand and Turkey and Russia on the other. 

IspalniH, once the capitid, is an imijortant center of trade. 

Mcslied, the holy city, niamifactures carpets and shawls; Biuslilro<« 
the Persian (lulf, has important commerce with Euro|>ean couums^ 

6. Arabia. — I 
l)ia is a great ])lat 
It has three nat 
<li visions, nearU' 
in size: a 
mountainous 
a desert l)elt 
cling this; a 
coast plain. 
(Vtitral Araliia 

tains many to«ru4 
_ villages. Itavallc 

exceediuglyproduc 



,1 . r,„f y„ Iht I .I'..-. 1'.' >■■.'•.'' ' 

tu.'-i .' / ■ ruian c lirt nint. ,\.ii,.r i'., ■ , i, . ■ • ■>,■ 

pitrd iij} in jroiit ol f'i« ufirthout(» nnd the J't-mitiuf watchini/ IM 
ateamer a* it approacht». 





Sponges are aiiiiiml protJuctions, living^ in water from 30 to 150 feet 
deep, and attached to rocks or shells. The}* ai*e gathered by divers. 

Smyrna is the great port of Asiatic Turkey, Damascus, the 
oldest city known, and Bai^diicl, are centers of a great caravan 
trade. Beirut is the port of Damascus. 

Aleppo is a great rendezvous of caravniis from Persia and India. 
lirtisa is an importjtnteiniKjrium, famed for its delicate fabrics of silk. 

Review Toplc'H.— What does Asiatic Tmkev inchide? What do these con- 
stitute? Products of the vnUevs, Uf the river plains. Why is not Turkey pros- 
tHsrous? Exiwrls. Caravan trade, Gnverniuont, Inhabitants. What does 
Syria coutaiti? PrcwUicts of the sea. Sponges. Cities, 

ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

1. Asiatic Russia. — Asiatic Russia embraces all of northern 
Asia, and extends from the Black Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 

It includes Siberia, Transcaucasia, and Kussian Turkestan. 

2. Siberia. — 
Siberia is larger 
than all Europe, 
while its popula- 
tion is only a little 
moretliantliatof 
the Netherlands. 

3. Surface. — 
Moretium half of 
Sil)erialies in tlie 
great northern 

plain. Tliat part Siberian raUway ttatwu. 

bordering the Arctic Ocean is a level swamp, calleti the tundnis. 

The mouths of tlie great rivers that croas this re^rjon freeze very early 
every winter while the water is still Howiiiir in their iij)iM?r eourses. 
This floods the tviudras, and a little hiter tlicy fiveze, tnakiup'a solid 
ice sheet over which the Tiativea travel on sledges. In summer the 
ice thaws and the tundras become impassable swamps overgrown 
with coarse ijrass. 

The central part is rolling and covered with forests which are 
a part of a great forest belt extending from the Baltic to the 
Pjicific. The southwestern part consists of a low and dry plateau 
called the «f<'ppes. Southern and eastern Siberia lie in the 
mountain region of the continent. 

4. Climate. — The climate in the north is intensely cold ; in 
the central and southern sections the winters are not so cold, 
and the summer heat is intense. 

6. Rivers. — The chief rivers are tiie Ob, the Yenisei, and the 
Lena, which cross the central plain from south to north, and the 




Amur, which cuts its way through the motmtains and flows into 
the Okhotsk Sea. 

The^se rivers ai-e all navitirablc, but their mouths being frozen over for 
the greater part of the year iliey arc of no value to foreign conn- 
merce. Their upper courses, connecting canals and Lake Baikal, 
furnish waterways for local trade in the interior. 

6. Products. — The pro<lucts are small in comparison with the 
vast extent of the country. 

The forests are the homes of fur-bearing ainmals, and their furs are 
an important product. 

AsrifuUure.— The southern half of the great plain is a rich agricul- 
tural region, which hfis developetl rapidly since the building of the 
railroads. Lfirge crops of wheat, rye, and outs are produced; on the 
steppes, the great grazing region, are vast numbers of sheep, horses, 
cattle, and camels. 

Minerals. — The mountain regions are rich in emeralds, rubies, gold, 
silver, platinum, copper, and ir«in. The mmes, as a rule, belong to 
the Czm', and are worked by convicts, most of whom are sent fron» 
Russia. 

Tlie ifianiifaetiiros ai-e not im]KJrtant. They include metals, woolen 

goixls, leather, and 
lumber products, 

7. Population. 
— The population 
at one time con- 
sisted chiefly of 
exiles and con%icts 
from Russia, gov- 
ernment officers, 
and a few barbar- 
ous natives. Since 
Tti^ ['r^Uffiin on ihr. s,i,rr:„ tlie buildlng of the 

railroads several million |>ersun8 have come in from Russia. 

The Kirghiz of the steppes live in tents and roam from place to plaoe 
with their flocks and herds. They are iguorant but hospitable. 

8. Trade. — The exports are furs, the proilucts of the mines, 

and fossil ivory, which is found all over northern Siberia. 

This i\'orj' is the tusks of animals called mammoths, which became 
extinct befijre the history of man begins. They were twice as large 
as an elephant and were covered with wool and long hair. Not long" 
ago the body of one of these animals whs found frozen up in ice, 
where it had been preserved for ages. The flesh was in such good 
condition that a party of explorers cut it U2> and fed it to their dogs. 

Most of the imports come from Russia; but we sell Siberia 
fanning utensils and steel. 

Trade Route. — An extensive trade is carried on between Pekin and 





L Africa, chiefly in the Torrid Zone, is noted for its deserts, 
its magniticent rivers, hixuriant vegetation, and barbarous nices. 

This continent ranks next lo Asia in size and is jyitied to il by the 
narrow isthmus of Suez. Its lon^ couNt liiii*, unlike that of Europe, 
lias few indentations. 

2. Surface. — Africa is a vast plateau from 1,500 to 5,000 feet 
high, and surrounded by a belt of low, mai'shy, malarious land, 
varvinsr in width from a few miles to two hundrwl. 





The L&yan J>e*ert near Cairo. •Aou.-inff the 
ffrrat pyramida at Qhiirh. 



MAP 8TUDIK8.-WhatseAon 
the north? On the northeast? What 
connects those two seas? In wlial 
latitutie is Africa? What parallel 
crosses the nortliern part? What 
CApe forms the eastern extremity? 
The southern? The western? Wher»- 
di)es Africa approach nearest th<* 
mainland of Eurn]>ef What strait 
separates it {nnn Eurajx'? Where is 
Uie Cape of Ckxxl Hojje? Why wa^ 
it so named? What lai'ge island off 
the eastern coast of Africa? What 
groups of islands northwest? What 
islands in the Gulf of Guinea? At the nioulli of the Gulf of Aden? < MT 
the eastern coast? Is the coast line of Africa ivgularor indented? What 
gidfs do you find on the northern coast? What bays on the eastern? On 
the western? 

Surface. — Where are the African highlands? What is their direction ? 
Wliat lakes do they contain? WTjat three great rivers ha%'e their sources 
in these? What mountains alony the northern coast? Along the south- 
ern coast? What plateau north of the Gulf of Guinea? Where are the 
KamtTun Mountains? What desert region in the south? In the north- 
east? Where is the Sahara or Great desert? What two high mountains 
near the equator? 

Luke»4 and Rivers. — Which is the longest river in Africa? Which 
two flow into the Atlantic? Descril)e the course of tlie Nile. Name four 
large lakes south of the equator? What river drains central Africa? 
(There are fulls and rapids in its lower course Jiround which a railroad has 
been built.) Where is Lake Chad? Why has it no outlet? Describe the 
Orange river. The Taal. The Senegal. The Limpopo. Wliat trib- 
iitaries ha.-* the Nile? In what ]>lateau do they rise? 

Ctiiiiato.— In what zone^s is Africa? In what wind belts? Along 
which coast are the hfghe.st raoxintiiinM? How dtN:*s this all'ect the climate 
of the interior? Explain why the northern part of Africa has little 
rain. Account for the Kalahari deserL What parts of Africa are in 
reach of the westerly winds (see wind chart, p. 100)? What of the 
rainfall in these parts? Why is northeastern Africa desert, while south- 
eastern Africa has abundance of rain? 

1 




The highest 

mountains are 

situate<l eastwani 

and westwanl of 

A'ictoria Nyanza. 

On the west is 

Mount Ruwen- 

zori, about ll>,Onit 

feet high, the 

highest jieak of 

several w h i c h 

were ancientl y 7'a*^uT, c^^^a: 

called the '* Mountains of the Moon. " On the east are the 

of Kenia and Kilimanjaro, more than 19,000 feet high. | 

are the highest in Africa, and are above the snow line. 
The other important ranges are the Atlas, on the nortl 

Kamerun, on the western coast, and the Snow Mountai 

Cape Colony, on the south. i 

The peak of Tcneriffe is a celebrated volcano on one \ 

Canary Islands; it is 12,1>!2 feet high, and the winds at t^ 

and bottom often blow in 
trary directions. 

3. Deserts. — The great 1 
of Sahara, the Libyan and N 
deserts in the north, am 
Kdahari Desert in the f 
tlumgh barren themselves, 
tribute largely to the pro<lu 
noss of the more favored 
of the continent. 
The Atliiiitte HlopcH and th( 





I'M SouUi African piattait tn C'op< Colony. 

Produotioiis,— What tropical fruits are found in the norths 

of Africa? In what parts ai-e palm trees found? What farm pf 
are raised in Egyi)t? In South Africa? In what paHs do coffee a] 
ton flourish? Where is ivory found? What Bectioii produces i 
Sugar? Ebony? Gold? Gums? In what parts is the elephant J 
What animals are common in the Sudan region? What niinera 
found in the southern part? In the desert? What are the pnxlucti 
Madagascar? Of the Azores and Canary Islands? Of Soooti-a I 
Of Mauritius and Reunion Islands? In what section is the ts« 
found? The crocixlile? Tlielion? Monkeys and parrots? The rhiu^ 
What regions raise sheep and goats? Cattle? 
50 
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of the Cape owe their fertility to these deserts. Tbe hot suu so rai'eGes 
the air tliat va|K»r-lar|f ii winds are drawn i» from the sea. Rising 
to the cool tops of the coast nimintaiTis, the VFi]Mir is ronflensod and 
yields a considerable niiiifail. 

4. Rivers and Lakes. — Africa is the driest of the continents. 
There uro, houever, great rivers, such as the Nile, the Niger, 
the Kongo, and the Zambezi. The Nile and the Kongo are the 
most important, and are among the longest in the world. 




i 



MAP STUDIES.— What two 

nations control the larger piirt of 
Africa? What colonics Ixirtler the 
Gulf of Guinea? The Red Sea? The 
Meditf rrariean ? What lakes horder 
German Eliist Africa? What part of 
Africa belongs to Turkey? In which 
part are the most rtylroadsJ What 
coloniwi border the Indian Oceans 
What slaU^ iti the central part of Af- 
rica? Through what divisions does tlie 
Nile pass? The Niger? What countries 
are sejMiratetl by the KongYi river? 

Itegrlon of the Nile. — What is the source of 




The Kongo is the largest river in Africa, from eight to ten timefl br 
than the Mississippi. With its tributaries it affords about 
thousand miles of navigable waterways. 

Victoria Nyanza, Albert Nyanza, AUjert Edward Nyanza, and 
ganyika are among the largest lakes in the world. The first 
ai^ drained by the Nile. (Nyanza nieans lake.) 

6. Climate.— ^Africa is the hottest of all the continent 
climate, however, varies in different narts. 

The northern portion lies in the region of the northeast 
winds; and these, coming from the dry plateau of Arabia 
rainless and hot. Eggs may be baked in tbe siinds of Nub 
Central and Southern Africa are largely in the region o 
southeast trades. These come from the Indian Ocean ant 
la<len with moisture, which is condense<l above the sno^vT n 
tains of equatorial Africa, and, falling as rain or snow, feed 
groat lakes and rivei'S of the continent. 

6. Vegetation. --The Et^uatorial regions of Africa form 
of fertile country, niarkeil by luxuriant tropical vegetation, 

ilar to that of South Ameri 

On each side of this broa< 
are grass lands and pra 
those of the Sudan on the r\ 
and on the south the coi 
of the Zambezi. 

lieyonil these again, botl 
and south, are the di 
sandy regions of the Sahi 
Kalahari, while the exi 
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The Kongo river ond KinchnsMi, the principal \ 
Bclgiiin part. 



the Nile? What 

[Kisse-ssions on the west of Egypt? On the south? What cities at the 
e.xtremities of the Suez Cunal? Where is Alexandria? Damietta? 
Cairo? Assouan? Near what circle is the first cataract of the Nile? 
Wljat iniptjrtant city at the junction of the two Niles? How could you 
travel from Khartum to Cairo? From Berber to Suakin? What are 
the piTwhicts iii ihe upju-r Nile region? What cities in the Egyiitian 
Sudan? ^^^lere is Fashtxla? El Fashor? What is the capital.' 
Descril>e the surface of Abyssinia. Wliat is the capital? Locate Harar. 
With what sf.nport is it connected? 

The Barhary StatoM.— Wliich of these states belong to Turkey? To 
France? Which is indeiiendent? What mountains cross Morocco and 
Algeria? How do they affect the climate? Where is Tunis? What 
caravan routes center at Tripoli? Thi*ough what oasis do they lead? 
Name the capittd of each Barhary State. Locate Tangier, Oratn, Alge- 
ciras, Constantint^, Murziik, and Mekin««z. 

The Sahara, Siutaii, and the Kongo State. — What is th"^ 
extent of the Sahara ftimi east t4.> west? From north to south? How 
<loes it compare in size with the United States? Name .some of its oases. 
Which of them prrMlune salt? What town nortli of the bend of ihc 
Niger? What cuiiivan route pjusses through it? To wliat nations dors 
the Sudan belong? Wluit waters form part of the boundary of the Kongo 
State? Wliat branches of the Kongo pass through it? Where are it^ 
highlands? Wliat is its capital and se^vport? 

Tlie "Western CtmMt. — Name the Briti.sh colonies on this coast. 
The French. The German. The Portuguese. Name the capiUU ofeacii 
colony. Ix>cate Lagos, Bathurst, T^ianda, Windhoek, Libreville, Mon- 
rovia and Freetown. What are the divisions of Nigeria? What aif the 
chief productions of the west-ern coast? 

Southern AlVfea. — To what nation does the greater part of it belong? 
What two other nations control part of it? Name the British colonies in 
South Africa. Wliat is the caiiitid of Cape Colony? Of Tmnsvaalf Of 
the Orange River Colony? Where is Swakopmuud? With what interior 
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city iti it connecte<l? What is tlie imjxirtance of Port NoUolh? I 
Salisbury. Kimljerly. Ma-seni. ! Durban. Mafeking. 

Kastern Coant. — What colonies l>ordpr on the Indian Oceani 
the Red Sea? On tiio Gulf of Aden i What city at the mouth of the 
heai? What |>ort on Defagoa Bay? Where is Sofa ia? Zoinba? Mi 
bique? Dar-es-Salaam? Zanzibar? Jiiba? Wlunt Flinch colony. 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb? What is tlie aipital of Madagascar! 



CocHTaji*. 

Cape, Colonies 

Otlmr Brit. Colonies. 

Briti.'ih Protectorates. 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Other French Pos- 
sessions 

German Possessions. . 

Porlugu«8e 
Bsons .... 



Arm in 



221,311 

258,589 

•2.270,417 

ts4,47^ 

51.000 

4.755,448 
680,5811 

7«d.040 



Fopulatkia. 



1,327.824 
4.357.770 
4.'i.6(«.000* 
4.429.421 
1,900,000 

31.077, 140* 
15,200,000* 

8.697.790* 



Spanish Posses- 
sions 

Itnliiii) Posses- 
sions 

Egypt 

Abyssinia 

Jf orocco 

Tripoli, etc 

Liberia 

Kongo State . 



ArMi In 
Bq. MllM. 



343,877 

88,500 
400,000 
160,000 
219,000 
308,900 

85.000 
900.000 
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45i 
9,7» 
4.80 
5,00 
1.33J 
2.00 
31.00 



* Barlituied. 
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nor I her 11 iiml 
southern por- 
tions of the con- 
tinent are regions 
of extraordinary 
[troductiveness. 

("> a the Atlas 
ruiifft* and tlio 
ivortliern bonlers 
of the Sahara is 
the "laiul of tlte 
(iale, " and on 

A cocoanuf iHilm "fuI oIi'^ i.i .„ ' 'i^'taUon iii u/i A!r,caii IotcsI. f\^fi highlands of 

Ahj'ssinia are exteu.si;ve forests of the colfeic-tree. The g-igantic 

baobab, the acacia, oil -palm, sugar cane, coffee, tobacco, and c«.>t- 

ton, are found from the Sahara to the Zambezi. 
The date-palm sufjplies a large jwrtton of the inhabitants with food. 

The oil-jrahn yields palm oil, and the acacia pnxluces 

giim-anibic. 
The palm is the most useful tree in the world. It 

furnishes timber and fiber from which dwellings 

and clothing ai-e made, as well as fruit, oil, and 

wine. 

7. Animals. — Strange and ferocious animals are 
found in great number and variety in Africa. 

It in the home of the elephant and rbintx'eros, the L 
lion and the leopani, the crocodile and hipjMjpolamus, , 
and those 
strange ani- 
mals, the gor- 
illa and chim- 
panzee, that 
bear such a 
strong resem- 
blance to tlie 
human form. 

The ostrich 
buries her 
eggs in the 
sands of the 
deserts ; the 
zebra and 



South of the Zumhezi jiver are found the Kaffirs and Hottentots, 
and in the Kahdiari Desert the Bushinen, who hve in caves like 
wild animals. It is said that the Bushmen cannot count beyond th& 
number two. 
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giraffe, the antelope, and the swift- 
footed gnu, roam over the plains. 
A great plague of central and southern 
Africa is the tsetse fly, which resembles 
our common house-fly. Its bite is fatal 
to horses, and sometimes to cattle, 
though harmless to man. In ali the 
region between Sudan and Cape Colony, 
bales of goods and other merchandise 
are transported on tlie heads of negrti 
Carrie i"s. Only to a very limited exlcnit 
have roads been made on which beasts < )l" 
burden could be used. 

8. Inhabitants. — The northern 

portion of the continent is inhabited by 
Berbers, A nubs or Moors, and Egyptians. 

The 8udiui and the region south of it, including the Kongo 
Basin, is the "land of the bkieks." Some of them till the soil 
an<l raise cattle, others have skill in tempering steel and working 
gold, but tliey are genenitly exceedingly ignorant and degraded. 
They beliere in witchcraft and worship idols. 




Egyjitiant. 



9, Political Geography. — Egypt, Tri|ioli, and Barca fiay an- 
nual tribute money to Turkey. Nearly all the rest of Africa is ^ 
owned or controlled by European governments. 

Morocco is governed by its ot-vti despotic sultan; Abyssinia, 
by its own absolute king; the Kongo State, by the King of Bel- «, 
giuiii. Liberia is indei)endent. Regions controlled and protecte<ki, 
by European countries are described as "spheres of inlluence."*"' 

Less than two million scpiare miles of African territor}', out o^J 
a total of eleven and a half million, are non-European. 

Review Topics.— Locution of Africii, Rank. Coastline. Surface. Eligb^ .j 
est moiinlnin ranges. Other important ranges. Deserts. Effect on climate. liow | 
doe« Africa compare with the other continents iti repard to mojpture? What is 

said of (be Nile 
and the KoDfirot 
Climate of north, 
ern portion. Cen- 
tral and South- 
ern Africa. Veg- 
etation in the 
eqnaturiol re- 
giona. In the 
Sudan and the 
Zambeid coon- 
Iries. Abyssinia. 
Products. Date- 
poJm. The oil- 
pal m. The 
Hcacia. Animals 
What States are 

LXXIII. REGION OF THE NILE. 

1. Egypt. — Egypt occupies the lower part of 
the Nile valley. The upper valley, south of the 
22d parallel, is governed jointly by England 
and Egypt, and is called the Anj^lo-Eg^yptlan 
Sudan. This region is inhabited mainly by na- 
tive Arabs. 

\n uprising was provoked among: them in 1882, by tlie 
attempts of the Eg-ypliatis to take possession of the country. 
Dnder a leader whom they failed the "Mahdi," or prophet, 
the Arabs i*outetl an Egyptian army and cut off and mas- 
sacred Geiiend Goj-don and his men at Khartum. But the 
Mahdi was defeated and killed in 1898 by an army under 
General Kitchener, and the entire Nile valley is now under 
the control of England and Egypt. 

2. The Nile. 
—The Valley of 
the Kile is in a 
rainless region. 
Except in the 
Delta, rain rare- 
ly falls, and a 
cloud is seldom seen. 
For more than 1,200 
miles in it.s lower 
course the Nile does 
not receive a single [ 
tributary. 




LXXIV. THE BARBARY STATES. 
1, Morocxio, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, and liarca are known as 
The Biirbary States, und are so called from their early inhabi 
tants, the Berbers. Aralis, «ir Moors, nfin- live tliore. 




On iht quay at TuHuter. 

These states extend uluug- the Mediterranean for 2,ii(K) miles. 

The}" are bordered on the south by the Desert of Sahara, 
and are often visiteii by its hot winds. Their tliinate, however, 
is generally mild and delightful; the coast region enjovs niniost 
perpetual spring. 

The products of this region are wheat, dates, 
olives, grapes, and other fruits. 

Between the Atlas Mountiiins arid the great desert 
ia a region known a.s tlie Ijaiifl of l>ate». Here 
groves of the date-palm supply the natives witli 
food and protect them fnnri the sun. Tlie inhahi- 
tants are Arabs, Moors, and lierbei-s, and French 
colonists. 

Tripoli and M«*rof co have a large earn van trader 
across the Sahara, with tlie Sudan, from whence 
they receive ivory, gold dust, gums, and ostrich 
feathers. 

The trade of the Darbary States with En- 
rope is iiniwrtant Tlie chief exports are grain. 
sheep, cattle, dates, wine, olive oil, wool, and 
esparto grass, which last is used for making paper. 

This i-eg-iou in ancient times supplied the armies and navies of Cai^ 
thage, the rival of Rome. 

2. Morocco. — Morocco is the largest of the Barbary States. 
It is an independent empire, ruled by a Sultan, who is an abso- 
lute despot. 

The exports are eggs, beans, cattle, maize, gum, goatskins, 
almonds, and wool. English cotton gootls, colTee, sugar, tea, 
and firearms are the chief imports. 

Fez and Morocco, the capitals, and Tangier are the chief commei-cial 
cities. Then-! is a larg« caravan trade with tljc Sudan. 

3. Algeria and. Tunis are the most prosperous of the Barlxiry 
States. They belong to France. Agriculture and herding are 
the chief occupations. There are largo forests of cork-oak. There 
are 3,(KIO,000 date-palms on the Sahara oases and 10,000,000 
olive trees on the mountain slopes, while the number of orange, 
lemon, and other tropical fruit trees is increasing. Transporta- 
tion is well provided for by good wagon roads and railroads to 
the seaports, connecting with swiil steamships for the ports of 
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Europe. Iron and zinc are the chief metals mined. The yield 
of phosphate rock is second only to that of the United States. 

From its gardens southern France and other parts of Europe 
are supplied with early fruits and vegetables. 

Esparto grass grows in unlimited supply on the southern pla- 
teaus. It is sent to England and Franco for use in making paper, 
and with zinc ore and cork fonns the most valuable export. Iron, 
hides, phosphate, flax, tobacco, grains, wine, and sheep are the 
other leading oxiK>rts. Algeria and Tunis depend upon France 
for seven-eighths of their imports; these consist of cloth, coal, 
coflFee, tea, and various manufactures. From other countries 
they import cattle, lumber, tobacco, and leather. 

Algriersi, the capital, is the center of trade, and a favorite res«"*rt 
for invalids in winter. Constsiiititie and Ornii ai-o important 
towns. 

4. Tripoli.— Tripoli, having no mountains between it and the 
Sahara, is mostly sterile, the sand of the desert being blown in 
many places up to the xevy margin of the sea. 

Tripoli, the capital, has a large caravan trade with the Sudan to 

nhtriiTi its products. 

Fezzan, agreatgroupof oases, belongs to Tripoli. 

Water is found in abundance at depths of ten to twenty 
feet. Grains and fruits are cultivated. The date-palm 
is every where. 

3tiirxuk, the capital, is the point of junction of cara- 
vans i>assin^ fi-om the Sudan to Triiwli and Cairo. 
Formerly it wiis enriched by the traific in slaves, 
bought in the Sudan, sometimes lO.OOO in a year, and 
caiTied to Mediterranean cities. This traffic still con- 
tinues, though forbidden by both France and England. 

Tripoli and Barea are subject to Turkey. 

Boiitfazi is the capital of ikirca. 

Review Topics— IlarbKry States. Coast line. What 
borders Ihein on tlie south? Climate. Products. I.iaud of 
dates, Inlmbitaiils. raravnn trade. Exports. How does 
MorniTn rank among the Bjirbury Slates? Ponn of govern- 
ment. Kxports. Capittd. What of l-'ez? Algeria and Tunis 
Minerals and vegelnble products. Wliat is said of the capital? 

Other towns. WJiy is TripoH sterile? What is said of the capital? Fczzan. 

Murzuk. To what |>ovver do Trij>oli and Barea owe allefxiance? 
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T.XXV. SAHARA, SUDAN, AND THE KONGO STATE, 

1. SaJiara. — The Sahani is the largest desert in the world. It 

reaches from the Atlantic Ocean on the west to the Nile on the 

east, and is nearly two-thirds the size of the Ignited States. 

It Ls a part of the great desert belt that extends from the western 
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THE WESTERN COAST. 



liXXVI. THE WESTERN COAST. 

1, The Lowland forming the western coast of Africa, part of 
which is known as Guinea, has, in genenil, a hot, unheaJthfiil 
climate, and a luxuriant tropical vegetation. 

2. The HesouTcee, particuJarly the agricultural capacities 
of West Africa, are Ijoimtlless. Cotton, coffee, and rice are 



developed, 
Ixjing built. 



A viltaoe of avilncd nfffroet tit Cape PutmaM, Liberia. 

grown; and the forests yielil in profusion palm oil, ebony, India 
ntblier, and other tropical products. 

The entire region, with the exception of Liberia, has been 
appropriated by European governments. 

3. The En^lisli possessions in West Africa are six: Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the <Tohl Toast, l^gos, Southern Kigeria, and 
Northern Nigeria. These together have an area larger than 
California, Oregon, and "Washington, and a population of about 
23,000,000 — all natives, except a few hundred Europeans. 

Oattibla is a district near the nioiitb of the river of the same name. 
Sierra Leone was originally established by the P^nglish Govern men t 

aa an asylum for negroes rescued from slave traders. Freetown is 

the capiltil. 
The Gold Coast extends along the Gulf of Quinea, and includes the 

kingdom of Ashanti. 
Lhi^os is an island and neigrhboring territory on tlie Bight of Benin, 

and includes the neigbl)oring kingdom of Yoruba. 
Soiitliern Nljferia is a valuable region between I^gos and Kameruu. 

inhabited by negro tribes of various degrees of civilization. 
Northern Nigeria comprises large areas of the Niger Valley. Within 
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^^H its Hmits is the old empire of Sokoto, the most extensive and populous 

^^H region in the entire Sudan. 

^^ The tra<Ic of these colonies is only in its infancy, but is steadily 

I increasing. All the western colonies export palm oil and nuts, 

I ground nnts, kola nuts (used in medicine), copaU rubber, coffee, 

I and ivory, and import cotton cloth, cutlery, hardware, firearms, 

I and liquors. 

^^^ In all of these colonies industries and transportation are un- 



Experiniental farming is carried on and road 
Schools are conducted for the natives, and in. 
of these institutions instruction is given in the trades a] 
agriculture. 

4. The People are for the most part natives. Pains havi 
taken in acquiring ]K>s8ession of the territories to preserve 
friendship. 

The most widely diffused religion of Nigeria is !Mohamml 

ism, and in most of the British West African colonies Mo 

inedans are numerous. But Paganinm still largely prevai 

In northei'n Nigeri.aan English and a Canadian Missionary S< 
are at work, and liuveitjdu.strial and other schools at several sta 
Thus Cliristiau e<lucatiuu is being received by thousands of pifl 

5. Liberia is a small independent republic, established in 
:i,s a home for the freed negro slaves of America who desiw 
go there. Its capital is Monrovia, namt^d after Pi^esident J 
Monroe. Only a 
small proportion 
of the popula- 
tion, however, 
consists of their 
descendants. 
The chief indus- 
try is coffee- 
raisinjr, 



6. The 
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French possessions in "West Ainca are 
French Gidnea, the Military Territories, the Ivory Coast, 
homey, and French Kongo. 

Senegral comprises the basin of the Senegal River, and land to the 

French Oiiinea consists of jjart of the coa-st west of Sierra Leer 

Tlie Military Ten-itorios (three) lieea.stof Senegal and French Gv 

Freneh Kongo is a vast area comprising nearly half a million & 

mileij, and forming part of the lower Kongo Basin and extei 

north to Lake Chad. The pupulution is estimated to be eij 

fifteen mtilioris. 

School!^ and jiost-ofnceH have been established; railways 

graphs are being constructed. 
The Ivory C'oast lies east of Liberia. 

Dahomey wa.s onco the most powerful native kingdom on the 
Coast. The king in olden times was a despot. Besides ord 
troops he had a body-guard of 4.1)W " Amazons," or femj 
who were noted for their courage and discipline. Wh< 
died, a number of bis subjects were sacrificed at his tomb, 
all been changed. 
The natives are pure negroes, and are ignorant and su] 
They are, however, industriou.s, and produce the finest of pal 
and the Ix-st of injii/o. Tvnrv ijuil Tndta rubber are oblainfd. 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA; THE EASTERN COAST. 
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'I'h/i 7'rafuvaai country, »hawin(f a Boer vUiagt—Burf/trtiiorf. 

4. Basutoland, northeast of Cape Colony, has a fine climate, 
is well watered, and is the best grain-growing region in South 
Africa. 

5. Natal includes Zululand. Its chief exports are wool, gold, 
sugar, and hides. It is rich in coal. 

Durban* the capital and seaport, is a modern English city. It is con- 
nected by railway with tJohannesburg and Pretoria. 

6. The immense territories of 8mith Khodosla and North 
Rhodesia, with the Protectorate of nechiiniisilniHl and the 
Ceutral Africa Protectorate, Lie north of Cape Colon}', and 
extend to German East Africa and the Kongo Free State. They 
are imder British control. 

North Rhodesia is contmlled by the British South Africa Company. 
For adtiiLnistrative purposes it is divided into two sections, North- 
eastern Rhodesia and Nortli western Rhtxlesia. 

The Zambezi is the dividing' line h»ftvv*>en them, Matabeleland, Mash- 
onaland, and liie Protectorate of Becliuanaland form the wmtiieni 
section, while to the northward is lije great basin of the Zainlx.'/.i and 
the lake region. The entire area possesses immense deiMJsits of gold, 
silver, and other minerals, and great grazing' and agricultural 
possibilities. 

A railroad from Cape Town and one fimm Beira in Portuguese Eiwt 
Africa extend into tiie lenitrnw, and steamers navigate Lake Nyassa 
and the Zambezi. Banks. chuTOhes, .schoots, public libraries, and 
hospitals have been established. Sali.'ilniry is the capital of Southern 
Rhodesia, fitiliiwayo h au imixirtant town. 

7. The Orange River Colony is rich in gold and diamond 
mines and grazing Ian<ls. Bloemftniteln is the ca[>it{il. 

8. The Transvaal Colony contains famous gold deposits. It 
may be called the California of Africa, It has good grazing lands. 

Pretoria is the capital, and JoiiuiineKhurgr, the center of the 
gold mining, is now the largest city in South Africa. 

Cape Colony once belonged to Holland, and nuiny Dutcli farmers fin 
their language, Boers) settled there. When Cape Colony became 
British, many of the Boers crossed the Orange river and the Vaal 
river and estiiblishetl colonies which in time became two Boer 
republics called the Orange Fi-ee State and the South .\frican 
liepublic. In 1I>00 tliese l)ecame British colonies as tlie result of war 
with England. Except in Johannesburg, the ixjptilatiun is almost 
wholly Boers. 



Review Topics.— Pulilical divisions of South Africa, 
ants. Trade. 



Fnxliicts. Inliabil- 



I.XXVIII. TITE EA8TER2«^ COAST, 
1, The eastern coast of Africa is held by Portugal, Germany, 

England, and Italy. It resembles the western in surface, climate, 

productions, and exi>orts. 
£2. Portuguese East Africa extends from Delagoa Bay to 



Cape Delgado. It comprises Mozambique and the ailjoining 
territories. The region possesses immense resources. 

There are forests of ebony. India rubber, and sandal-wood. The Zam- 
bezi, like tlie Nile, overflows its valley, and the soil yields almosl 
sponlaiK'uusly. Immense coal beds exist, and g'old so abound.') thai 
some have lliought this the Ophir of Solomon's day. Wax and ivory 
are exporteii. 

Lourenco Marqiios, a small town, is the capital and chief seajiort. . 
It is the terminus uf the Transvaal railroad. Beira is the tenuioitt 
of a railroad to South RlnHlcsia. 

3. Q^rman East Africa lies north of Cape Delgado, sod 

i'Xtends westward to the Kongo Free State. It includes partet 
the old empire of Zanzibar. 

Coffee, cocoa, vanilla, and fiber plants are grown. 

4. British East Africa also comprises a portion of ZMiifl||r, 
together with a large part of the upper Nile valle}'. It inofalild 
also the protectorates of East Africa and Uganda. It is boaniM 
on the north by the Egyptian Sudan. 

The area thus embraced contains about 1,000,000 square miles; its 
I>oi>uiation is over 12,(X>u,000 negroes and Arabs. 

Tlie country is being developed. Roads and railroads are under coo- 
stmction, and the natives generally are quietly settling down to 
agriculture and other [leaceable pursuits. 

Zanzibar, on the island so called, is the chief market of the 
world for ivory and cloves. 

6, Italian Africa consists of portions of the Red Sea coast, 
to whicli the name Eritrea has been given, and of a protectorate 
on the Sonijili coast. The |>earl lisheries are valuable. 
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6. Somali is shared by England, i' ranee, and Italy. Hi* 
peopled mostly by nomadic tribes. It is noted for the production 
of gum Arabic and myrrh. It exports these, together wilb 
ostrich feathers, ivory, gold dust, and cattle. 

The chief town is the sea|jort of Herberji, where a great fair is held 
every year. At that time the place is crowded witli thousands «jf 
tradera from various parts of Asia and Africa, who come here And 
exchaiifire the [troiluets of the two continents. 

7. Madagascar is a colony of France. It has adopted Chril- 
tianity, and is advancing in civilization. 

Its climate and pnxiticls are alike, but its animal life is very d 
from that of South Africa. It is rich in soil and minerals, 
its products is the traveler's tree, the leaf-stalks of whieia 
as much as a qii.irt of pure water, even in dry weather. P 
and freij^ht ai-e transpnrted on the shoulders of liearers; but 
roads and railways ar<^ being built. 
The island of Mnitritius^ belongs to Great Britain; Rei 
France. They are extrcnjely fertile, and export sugar, coffee^| 
and Sisal hemp. 
Review Topics — What powers control east Africa? Describe their] 
■ions Products. Inhabitants. Madagascar. Mauritius. Reunion. 
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Thit 1* onr of thr lcinti»U Mr^U in Mflbourne. 



Fedenl Parliament, consisting of the Governor-General (who 
leprcwnte the King of England), a Senate, and a House of 
Bepveeentatives. Each state has a governor antl a legislative 
tblv. 



10. CitieB.— The 
pnncipal cities are 
Mrlboarne, the 
capital of Victoria 
and the chief com- 
meroial center of 
Australia; Sydney, 
the capital of New 
Sooth Wales; Ade- 
laide, the capital of 
Sooth Australia, and 
BrMHUie. 




Qu^cn StTtet in A uktatut. 

the chief city of Queensland. These are :i.. 
fine modern cities, and MelUourne and Sydney areal>oiit 
ts large as Baltimore. 

11. Tasmania. — Tasmania is very mountainous, an 
is rich in minerals. The climate is mild antl the soil 
fertile. The chief occupations are lumbering, agricul- 
tnre, and sheep raising. Wool is the leading export. 
Hobart is the chief city and capital. 

12. New Zealand.— Tiie islands of New Zealand 
have a mild climate and a fertile soil. Their vast for- 
ests yield valuable timber. Gold, silver, coal, iron, and ^w*^ */*»"" 
copper abound. 



New Zealautl flax is an imiHirUint product. It grows to the height of 
sixteeu to twenty ft*et, and has leaves leu or twelve feet long. Tlie 
liber serves to make sails, netn. gsirujeuLs, l>askets aud ropes. 

13. Occupations. — Sheep raising is the greatest industrv, wool 
and frozen mutton forming over half the exports; many cattle 
are kept for dairying, the value of the butter and cheese ex|H>rt 
api>ro{u;hing ;jil(),UOo,uoo annually, (iold, silver, and coal are the 
chief minerals. Apples, grai>es, and other fruits are extensively 
nrown. New Zealantl has 20,000 stjuare miles of forests. One 
of the famous trees is the kauri pine which yields the kauri 
(cowrie) gum of conuuerce. By far the larger part of the gum 
is found in masses often weighing one hundre<l i>ounds buried in 
the ground where the trees grew and perished ages ago. It is 
our chief import from New Zealand. 

Manufactures are increasing rapidly in New Zealand and already sup- 
ply most home needs. 
'- I They include ii-on aud brass, building materials, furniture, cotton 
and woolen gootls, boots and shoes, clothing, and lumber. Textiles, 
clothing, steel, sugar, tea, tobacco, spirits, wine, and many small 
articles of manufacture are im[)orted. 

WelUngtoii is the capital. Dunedin is the principal 
seaport. 

The aborigines (Maoris) are Malays. Unlike the natives of Australia, 
lliey are finely formed, aud intelligent, but warlike. 

14. Fiji (pop. 129,925 estimated) comprises a group of 

ishinds lying north 
of New Zealand and 
belonging to Great 
Britain. The people 
have embraced 
Christianity. Forty 
thousand children 
atten*! school. Su- 
irar and cocoanuts 
are the chief ex- 
rts. 




pine in New Zealand. 



Review Topics.— 

Anslralasia. Austrah'a. 
Climate. Resources. 



AnUmiui 

TmiMNa 

5(« Zealand..... 
Bonwi. ...... • ■ 

hn 

Sunttra. 

IU««tiaa Islands. 



.4 re* In 
Bqr. Mllm 


IHifiiuUtioa. 


2. IMS. 00 1 


3,510,082 


S6.385 


172.475 


i(»4.4ri 


74."t.214 


248,843 


1.385.579 


.50.554 


25.697,701 


101,613 


8,209.037 


0.640 


1S4.001 



MAP !!iTL'I>lKS.— Whut slmuld you think iJie rlinmte of Australia 
mast be? lu what month is the Australian inidsununer? Midwinter? 
Whal ape the pnxlucts of Australia? Of Tasmania*' Of New Zealand? 

Malaysia. — Where is Malaysia? Name the products of the Siinda 
Uinds. "What do we get from Borneo? What little islands between 
Ssaiairu and Borneo supply a lai^ portion of the tin of tlie world? 

Melanetfia. — Whore is Melanesia? New Gviinea is named from 
Qqbm, on tlie coast of Africa. The natives are of the ne^rn race. 

Polyneaia. — Where is Polynesia f What is its northwest division 
ailed? What are tlie products of the I^d rones f Fiji? Samoa? 



men or. dianno t)u' lo..n A rm„ ^„. Testation. A n i m ri 1 8 . 
People. OcoupationB. Tasmania. Government.. Cities. New Zealand. Fiji. 

L.XXX. OCEANIA. 

1. Oceania consists of almost all the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean except those of Australasia. 

Many of them are volcanic; himdreda are of coral fonnation. 

2. The Coral Poljrp. — The coral polyp is a small jelly-like 
animal which builds up from the bottom of shallow seiis vast 
islantis upon which sea-shells gather, seeds drift, plants grow, 
and tinally man comes to dwell. 

These islands are composed chiefly of lime. The polyps separate lime 
from the water, and biuld it up in stdid form and die on tlie rock 
where they are born. In time millions and millions of these little 
skeletons are piled one npon another until an island or a reef rises 
above die water. In time Avaves gfri"d up a soil upon these new-born 
rocks and tropical plants soon prow and cover them. The currents 
of the sea are hod carriers for these httle masons of the deep, wlio 
work only in the warmer seas. 



* 
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3. Coral Reef. — Many of the coral islands are surrountlcd by I It derives its name, Melanesia, or Black Islands, frol 

conil reel's at some tiistanee from Lbe siiore, lietween some of [ black tribes called Papuans. They are savages. 



them and tbe shore ships rid© in deep and smooth water, 8uch 
a reef skirts the northeast coast of Australia fur more than a 
thousand miles. It varies in breadth from a few yards to neai'ly 
fifty miles. 
4. Malaysia. — The islands southeiist of Asia are called the 



Xew Giiiti(>'n lia.s been divided by treaty amoDg three oj 





In IktiaUtnd of Sumatra. — A'afi'tv houMrt und a tevipU. 

Malay or East Indian Archipelago; sometimes Malaysia. Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, ]>arts of Borneo 
and of Xew Guinea, with several smaller islands* belong to the 
Netherlantls, and are known as the Dutvli Ea*it Indies. 

Malaysia is one of the most remarkable volcanic regions in the 
world. Java and Sumatra are studde<l with volcanoes. 

B. Java is the *' pearl of the Indies." It contains a population 
of more than 25,000,000. Important exports are coffee, tobacco, 
rice, sugar, tea, and cinchona. 

The jslands of Banka and Billitort nrc famous for their tin mines. 

6. Sumatra^ Celebes, and the Moluccas arc famed for their 
spices (nutmeg, mace, and cloves). 

In Sumatra grows the largest flower in the world. Its cup is a yard in 
diameter, and holds two gallons of water. The plant is a parajsite 
called Rafflegia. The cliief export.s are tttbaecc and blurk i»epper. 

There is regular steamship service Ix'tween tlie Duti'h culonics and the 
countries of Euroi>e and Asia. A large part of llie land is farmed 
under the direction of the government and the pnxtuctsare sold at 
auction in Amsterdam to Dutch nieKdiants, who are the " nnddle- 
men " for tlie distribution of colonial products. So it happens that 
we Jniy Java eotfee, Sumatni tobacco, and Banka tin in Holland. 
We also buy thei-e the sufjar, gums, and spices gi-own in the Dutcb 
colonies. Our sales to Holland for export to the colonies are mainly 
kerosene and machinery. 

7. Borneo is the largest island in the world except Papua. 

It exports limber, 
gutta-percha, co- 
roannts, and to- 
bacco. Among 
its curiosities is 
the Hying frog. 




8. The Phil- 
ippines. (F o r 
a description see 
p. 82.) 

9. Melanesia 

Hulling enffn in Java. COmpriSCS Papiia, 

or New Ouiuea, antl a cluiin of islands extending to and includ- 
ing Kew Caledonia. 



Part is owned by the Netherlands, part by Great Britain, anijj 
by Germany. The Dutch have the largest share. 

Tlie EInglisli are {ictively deveh>ping the resources of their 
are Christianizing and civilizing tlie iiat.iv»^. 

German New Guinea, Kaiser Wilheliu's Laud, has fertile 
suited to toliacco. Much of the land is adapted for grazii 
the forests furnish valuable timber. 

A curious bird found in New Guinea is the bird ol'imratlise. 

Npw Caledonia, a mountainous island east of Auhtraliu, ^^eloj 
Franfe, .nul. with the neighboring Loyalty IkIuikIn, it is um 
convict colony. The island is fainons for its metallic ores — m 
tin, mercury, copper, and platiinint being fimnd. 

10. Polynesia. — Eastward of Melanesia lies Pol5^ll•sla, 
ilany Islands. These dot the Pacific through the space of: 
million scjuare miles. 
The northwestern divi- 
sion of Polynesia is some- 
times called MicroiieHiia, 
or the Little Islands. 

The Polynesians are 
Malays. 

The bread-fruit, yam. am! 
c(x:oanut are (heir chief 
food iilaniii. The 
sweet - see n ted sandal 
wood, which the Clii 
nese burn as incense in 
pagrtdas, and copra, 
the dried kernel of the 
cocoa nut, are exported. 
Haiuua is a volcanic „., ^ , , , „., 

the traerier § /,«/»». //ii« trie yrous in manjf' 
group abfUlt 13 south ceniTUr'et, When cut into, it ytelds tei^ral </ttartM{ 

of the equator, not far from tlie center of the Pacific Ocean, I 
the region of the southeast trade-wind. From December to 4 
has a wet season, with a rainfall, in some years, amounting' I 
inches. 

Tlie uatives are Malays— intelligent but indolent. They ha\ri 
converted to Christianity. From tbe skill with wliicb they m 
their canoes amid the surf, the islands have l)een called the "I 
the Navigators." 

8avaii and Up^ilu belong to Germany; Tutuila and Manua 
United States. 

11. Hawaii. (I-'or description, see p, 82.) 

Review Topics— Dcseribe Ocennm. Two kinds of islands. Thi 
polvp. Cnral repfs. Malaysia. For wh«t remarkable? Java. SurnAtm. 
Tho Moluccas. Borneo, Mtdnnesia. The natives. New Guinea. NewCi 
Polynesia, Micronesia. Prf>dufts. SHmoa, 
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GENEBAIi REVIEW. 

I. Fonn.— Of what form is the earth ? Was its real form always known? Colum- 
thoog^ht he could reach India by sailing west from Europe, was he right ? What 
proved that the earth is round ? How do eclipses of the moon prove it 
Better? 
What ii the difference between the polar diameter of the earth and the equatorial ? 
the polar and equatorial circumferences? What do these differences show 
die exact figure of the earth ? What is the area of the earth ? 
H<nr is position indicated on the surface of the earth ? Are the degrees of latitude 
O^ and lo" and between 60° and 70° equal each to each ? Arc all degrees 
^^it loD^tode equal each to each ? How long in miles is a degree of longitude at the 
pt'iPflui ? "Where is the point which has 0° latitude and 0° longitude ? 
F^-*- XI. Motions.— What are the motions of the earth ? What is the rate at which a 
pofaat oa the equator rotates ? How are day and night caused ? Explain difference 
of time. Compare as to time Liverpool, New York, San Fmncisco. 

What determines the length of the year ? Explain the changes of the seasons. The 
inequality of day and night. The equinoxes. The solstices. 

III, Zones. — What does zone mean? Describe the division of the eartli's surface 
into zones. How far are the tropics from the equator? Why just so far? Why 
are the polar circles 23^° from the poles? Describe the sun's apparent annual 
joamcy. State its real meaning. Where does Christmas occur at midsummer? 
Explain why. 

IV. DiTisions of Surface.— Which is greater, the land or the water-surface of 
the earth ? Is the water surface waste ? What are its great uses ? 

By what Iinc;.is the earth as shown on maps divided into hemispheres ? What con- 
txsents are in the Eastern hemisphere ? In the Western ? 

By what line is the earth divided into Northern and Southern hemispheres ? 
Which continents are mostly in the Southern hemisphere? Which one is entirely 
within that hemisphere? 

Which alone of the continents is really a separate body of land ? How are North 
and South America connected ? Asia and Africa ? What forms the boundary between 
rope and Asia? 

In m-hat ocean do we find the greatest number of islands ? Name some of the 
important isUnds and island groups of the world. 
r which contiQents are the coast-lines the most indented ? Of which is the coast- 
the most regular? What is the value of coast indentations ? 
ne aa oc«Mn. Name the oceans. W'here is each ? Are they really separated ? 
are the world's great inland seas ? Have they any special value > What is the 
SlfeaiB ? The Japan Stream ? Describe the course of each. The effect of 
th« continent toward which it flows. 
lettef.' — What ii,n<i uhere are the great mountain systems of North America ? 
An>c*ical Europe? Asia? Africa? In what directions do these systems 
Nitnc some of the highest mountains and their altitude. 
t L% a VDroaoo? U'hat and where are some of the most noted ? 
t pUceflii regions do you find in North America? In South America? How 
foa describe Africa as regards relief? What plateau region in Southwestern 
? 
X«rae the g^reat plain rcf^tons of North America. Of South America. Europe. Asia. 
Kam« w>iim; of the noted -kalleys of the world. 

Vt, DraioAgie. — Explain how the drainagfe of the world is effected. Name and 

the great rivers of North America. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. 

(lia. \Miat beside drainage are the offices of rivers ? 

Define a lake. Name and locate the great lakes of North America. Africa. The 

hkci of Europe. Asia, South America. Australia. Name some salt lakes. Why 

■It Ihey salt ? 

TU. CliniBte. — 'Define climate. What is rain? Its source? Explain evapora- 
te and condensation. What zone has the greatest rainfall? What region? What 
Rfiuns the least ? Explain winds. Their effect upon rainfall. Give illustrations. 
Etpbia the effect of mountains upon rainfall. (live illustrations. What effect has 
^mlioa upcm climate? Nearness to the sea? Illustrate. 

yill. Vegetation. — ^Wbere do you find the densest and roost luxuriant vegeta- 
4»? The most scanty ? Name some of the timber trees of North America. The 
fiett hunber regions of the continent. For what kinds uf wood is Central America 
■Died? What forest products come from South America ? Where is the great forest 
n(ionof Northern Asia? What valuable kinds of timber in Southern Asia? Where 
n the lands of the bamboo and palm-trees? Name some of the fr>rest trees of 
, Empe. Of Africa. Of Australia. How are .\ustralian trees peculiar? What 

^ umsntt oi Europe have noted lumber regions ? 

i VhcK does sugar-cane flourish ? What other sugar-plant is cultivated ? Whence 

coae oar great sof^es of sugar ? 



Name some of the great sources of oranges, lemons, bananas, apples, grapea 
What are the wine-making parts of the United States ? Of Europe ? Africa ? 

Whence comes the tea supply of the world ? That of coffee ? Of cocoa ? 

What are the great food plants of the world ? The most important ? What are tne 
chief wheat-growing regions of North America ? Where in South America is wheat 
largely raised? What arc the great wheat-growing countries of Europe? What 
country in Asia is noted for its wheat ? What part of Asia is destined to become a 
large producer of wheat ? Where is rj'e a staple food ? What part of the world pro- 
duces the largest yield of com ? What countries are famed for their rice crop ? What 
parts of the United States ? What nations use rice as their chief food ? In what 
regions do potatoes flourish ? Where is millet the chief food of the people ? Where 
is breadfruit indigenous? The taro? W^hat fruit is largely the food of the Arab? 
Where is the banana a great food plant ? 

What island yields the most famous tobacco in the world ? What parts of the 
United States are noted for their tobacco? What islands in the Pacific ? Where are 
the great opium-raising regions ? W'ho are the great consumers of opium ? Where 
is the coca plant cultivated ? What is the effect of its leaf ? 

What plants supply fibre for making clothing? What are the great cotton-growing 
regions of the world ? What countries are famed for their linen ? What plants yield 
fibre for cordage ? Where are they grown ? 

What continent is famed for its " air-plants " ? Whence come cinnamon ? Clover? 
Pepper? Ginger? Camphor? Rubber? Gutto-percha? Attar of roses ? 

IX. Animal Life of the World. — In what zone are the largest and fiercest wild 
animals found ? Name some of the wild animals of North America. Of your own 
State. The domestic animals of North America. What parts of the United States 
are famed for cattle-raising ? For sheep? Hogs? Name some of the animals of 
South America. What are the cattle-raising regions of this continent ? Name some 
of the wild animals of Europe. Of the domestic. The animals of Africa. Of 
Australia. 

What are the great wool-growing regions of the world ? Which of our States are 
famed for wool? Name the silk-producing countries of Asia. Of Europe. The 
great fur-bearing regions in North America. In Asia. The most noted seal 
fisheries. 

Where are the great fishing grounds of North America ? Where is whale fishmg 
carried on ? Where are the great fishing grounds of Europe ? Where are sponges 
obtained ? Pearls ? 

X. Population. — About how large is the population of the globe ? In what zones 
and on what continents are most of the people ? What is the population of North 
America ? How distributed ? Is any part of South America densely settled ? How 
large is the population of Europe? Asia? Africa? Australia? 

Describe the appearance of the different races of men. Where do you find each f 

XI. Civilization. — What do we mean by the term civilized ? Compare the races 
in this respect. Where do you find savages and barbarous people? Civilized? 
Enlightened ? Which is the most progressive nation of the Mongolians? 

Describe the homes of an enlightened people. What tribes live in tents ? Of what 
do the Eskimos build their huts ? In what sort of dwelling do the Bushmen live ? Of 
what do the Japanese and Philippine islanders make their houses ? How did the 
natives on the coast of Venezuela originally build their houses ? How do the natives 
of New Guinea ? Where do many of the people live in boats ? 

What leads to the building of towns ? What causes towns to grow into cities ? 
W'hat reasons can you give for the growth of New York ? Chicago? San Francisco ? 
New Orleans? St. Louis? Atlanta? Galveston? Buffalo? Kansas City? London? 
Glasgow ? Hamburg ? Vienna ? Singapore ? 

XII. Religion. — What are the great religions of the world? Where do yon find 
each ? 

XIII. Government. — Why is government necessary? W^hat nations have the 
best forms ? The poorest ? 

XIV. Education.— What is education ? Describe the education of sav^es. Of 
the Chinese. Name countries in which education is compulsorj'. What countries 
have the best public instruction ? Name some w^hich have little or none. How do 
well-educated nations rank ? Give illustrations of this. Of the reverse. 

XV. Migration. — What causes lead to migration? Which is the most migratory 
race ? What parts of the world have been settled by English colonists ? Spanish ? 
French ? Dutch ? What can you tell of the colonization of Africa now going on ? 
Of English colonization in India? Of foreign inteiiourse with China ? What has 
stimulated modern migration ? 

XVI. Industries. — Name regions in which the people have no occupation save 
that of securing food. How do such people rank ? In what kinds of labor are the 

i intelligent people of the world engaged? Which of these is the most important? 
I What determine the occupations of a country or region ? What are the great agricul 

tural countries of the world ? The leading manufacturing countries? The leaders 

in commerce? In fishing? 

Which are the largest coal-producing countries? The greatest producers of silver ' 

Gold? Tin? Copper? Emeralds? Diamonds? Salt? 




ALSO SHOWING 

THE OCEAN CURRENTS 
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TRADE ANn NAVIGATION. 

What is eommprce? What was in early a^s Ibc great trade of the 
world? What nations gained contwil nf the India trade after 1497^ What 
caused thisf 

What means of transportation are eniploye<l in Central and South 
Africa, and why? What in the Sahara? What in carrying on the great 
tea and fur trade between Russia and China? What beasta of harden are 
used ill til© Andean States? How is trstde carried on between India and 
Western Asia? 

Goods are paid for among civilized nations -with money, chiefly gold and 
silver. But in many parts of Africa the products of one reg-ion are ti-aded for 
thoseof another. InAbyssiniasraallblocksof salt, andin many partsof India 
andof theAfricancoastssmall shells calledcoKTiVs. havebeenused as money 

In what parts of the United Stales are cattle lar«:ely raised i In what 
parts of South America? Where are the most important fisheries for cod. 
hernnsr, and mackerel f Salmon? The whale? 



What parts of the Pacific coasts of North and South America are famed 
for wheat? What portion of Russia? Of North Afi-ica? What grains 
abound in the central portions of North America? Where is rice exten- 
sively raised? What are the great tea-gi*<3wiii«: regions? What important 
article of consumption coniea from Brazil? Which of the Dutch East 
Indies is fametl for its coffee t From what part of Arabia do we get the 
best coffee? What are the great coffee ports? What one of the West 
Indies is noted for sugai"? What part of the United States? What islands 
in tlie Pacific? To what port of the United States do these islands send 
sugar? The shores of what great inland sea are famed for their fruitsf 
What islands in the Western Hemisplu-re are also noted for tlieir fruitst 

What parts of the United States grow large quantities of wool? Whati 
parts of South Amei'ica? What English colonies? What section of the 
United States prmiuces cotton ? What portions of Asia? Africa? Whafe 
countries are noted for flax? W^hat is nia<le of flax? What are the 
silk-growing countries of Asia? Of Europe? From what regions do we 
getfui-s? Sealskins? Ostrich feathers? 




What continent cliietiy supplies us with ivory? Wbat is the great ivory 
It of the world? From what source do wc get supplies of gum? Where 

we get our chief supplies of India rubber? Of gxitta-percha? Naval 
res? Jut^? Hemp? Drugs? Peruvian bark? Tobacco? Opimn? 
liesf 

What is the great manufacturing region of the New World ? Of 
|b Old? 

What cargo would a ship be likely to carry from Sliaughai to New 
brkf Fi'oni Bojnbay to Liverp<X)lJ From Odessa to London? From San 
rancifico to London ? From Rio to New York? Montevideo or Buenos 
Ires to Liverpo«>l? From the Guinea Coast to Liver]nx>I? Havana to 
|ew York? New York to Liverpool? New Orleans to Liverpool? 

What enables sailing vessels to venture out of sig'ht of land? The 
kne required to cross the ocean has been shortened by voyagers availing 
kemselves of the winds and currents of the sea. 

What is the general direction of the winds in the northern half of the 
jbrrid Zone? What in the southr'ni half? ^Miat in the North Temperate 



Zone? In the South Temperate Zone? What striking exception to thiB 
system do you find in the Indian Ocean and China Seas? 

What is the best route from New York to Liverpool? How would a 
vessel make the quickest return passage? 

By what route does tea pass from China to Russia? From China to 
New York? Fornjerly it was brought by steamers through the Red Sea 
and Suez Canal, but now most of it is brought across the Pacific to San 
Francisco or Vancouver and thence by railroad. Compare these routes 
in length. The old route was around Cape Horn, and thence through 
the Atlantic. What is the shortest route fmm Liverpool to Bombay? By 
what other route may vessels go? At what points do the steamers touch 
that ply between San Francisco and Sydney? What are the two routes 
between Sydney and Liverpool? When the canal is cut across the Isthmus 
of Panama, it will shorten the water route from New York to San 
Francisco a1)out lO.lXMl miles, and would make an almost straight course 
between England and Australia, and l>f>t ween tin* Pacific shores of South 
America and the Atlatitic pm-ts of the United Sfatos. 



GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLES. 



DIMENSIONS or THE EABTH. 

Polar Diameter 7,«»9 miles. 

Equatorial Diameter 7,985 " 

Bqaatorial Circnrnference 34,899 " 

Saperficial Area 196,861,750 square miles. 



HEIGHTS OF PEINCIPAL 

Hsrth Asuriea. 

Mount McKinlet, 

Mount Luoak, 

Orizaba, 

Mount bt. Buas, 

popocatkpetl, 

Mount Wbanubll. 

Mount Brown, 

Mount Whitnet, 

Mount Raimixb, 

Mount Shasta, 

RocKT MoTTKTAiHs (average), 

SiKRBA NBTAUA, " 

Hodht Mitchiix, 
Mount Washington, 
Affalachiam Mountains (aver.), 
■nth AiBMita. 

ACONCAOUA, 

Sab AHA, 

gualatibbi, 

Sorata, 

Ilumani 

Choiboraco, 

Abkqcipa, 

TOUXA, 

Andes Mouhtaixb (average). 



MOUNTAINS. 

Ftet. 

Alaska 20,4(M 

Canada 19,500 

Mexico 18,814 

Alaska IH,010 

Mexico 17,784 

Alaska 17,600 

Canada 16,000 

California 14,898 

Washington 14..'i28 

California 14,-350 

10,000 

North CaroU iia. .... e.Vl 1 
New Hampshire.... 6.286 
2,600 

Chile., 23.088 

Bolivia. 88,850 

Chile 88.000 

Bolivia 81,886 

" 81,149 

Bcnador 80,917 

Pern 18,500 

Colombia 18,881 

18,000 



Blbure, 
Kasbsk, 
Mont Bijino 
Monte Rosa, 
Mattbrhorn, 

FiNSTBRAAR-HORir, 

junofrau, 
Maladbtta, 
Mount Etna (volcano). 
Mount Olthpus, 



Cancasns Moantaiiis 18,572 

....16,54.5 

Alps 16,784 

" 15.283 

" 14,780 

" 14.039 

" 18,718 

Pyrenees 11.200 

Sicily 10,874 

Greece 9,745 



Mount VEstnnua (volcano), Italy 8,948 

Aftiaa. 

Kilimanjaro, Central Africa 80.000 

Kknia, " " 18,000 

ruwf.nzori, " " 17,000 

Teneriffe, Canary Islands 12,lft2 

Atlas Mountains (highest), 11,400 

Asia. 

Everest, Himalaya Mountains 29,000 

Dapsano, Karakoram Mountains 28,800 

Kanchinoinoa, Himalaya Mountains 28,166 

Dbawalaoiri, •* " 28,000 

Hindu Kush Mountains... 20,000 

Demavend, Elbnrz Mountains 18,469 

A RABAT, Armenia 1 7,260 

Fujiyama, Japan 14,000 

LENGTH OF PEINCIPAL BIYEBS, AND ABEA OF 
BIVEB-BA8INB. 



Name. 



Yenesei 

Yanxtze 

Ob 

Amur 

L«na 

Brahmaputra 

Indus.. 

Euphrates... 

Gnnges 

Irawadi 

Afriea. 

Nile 

Kongo 

Niger 

Znmbezi 

Aoitralia. 

Murray 



Lensth. 



Eng. Miles, 
8,400 
8,880 
8,000 
8,650 
3,400 
2.300 
2.000 
1,780 
1.960 
1,800 



4,100 
8,000 
8.000 
1,800 



1,600 



Area of Basin. 



Square Miles. 
1.000.000 
547,800 
984,800 
786,000 
800,000 
450,000 
812,000 
260.000 
483,480 
881,800 



1,486,000 

1,600.000 

800,000 

900,000 



600,000 



ABEA AND POPULATION OF 
THE WOPLD. 



North America , 

South America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa. 

Australasia and Oceania 
Polar Islands , 

Total 



Area fn 
sq. miles. 



7.f68.»« 
6.1^44.608 
8,797.410 
17,099.06e 
11,518.104 
S,4eS.0S9 
1,68S),8S4 



58,999,481 



Popnlatfan. 



106.1«,m 

88,8n,(l(lt 

897,00Si0IB 

VIIJOMOI 

iss,85s,aa 

6,e6,0N 
12,00 



l,ei4,6ffijiM 



PEINCIPAL BELIGIONS OF THE WOBLD (ifiS^ 

Christians €nStAn 

Jews tStAStH 

Mohammedan* 17t,8MJ!1 

Buddhists and other Asiatic Bellgioiis 4OO.90O,(» 

Brahmans 190,00(UM 

Pagans 117,681 J» 



POPULATION OF FOREIGIT TOWNS AND CITIES. 

(From (he mott recent foreign cmlhoritie*.) 



B«livia(1900). 

La Pa* 60,000 

Cochabamba 31,886 

Sncr6 80,900 

Ohils (1901, estimated). 
3^ Santiago 996.699 



NOBTH AMEBICA. 

BritiBh Arnnisa (1901). 

Montreal, Qneb.... 867,780 
Toronto, Ont 808,040 

8uebec, Queb 68,840 
tuwa, Ont " ' 

Hamilton, Ont... 
Winnipeg, Win.... 42,840 

Halifax, N.S 40,832 

St. John, N. F 40,m 

MsxiM (1900). ;Ro8«rio ('03) 182,156 

Mexico .a44.Ti>l I.n I'lma i 'a3 1 76,023 

Gaadalnjara Ml.'.^)'^ 

Piiebla ;«3.Mi PanguayO'.tOO) 

Leon fi;t,9c.'i . , _. _,-. 

Monterey „2_3s« ^"'n'^'™- -•'■■■• ".TOO 

San Luis Potosi... . (11,019 l^rngiay [IW2) 



Valparaiso 188,941 

Argsatiaa. 
Buenos Aires (•04)..908,498 Su^f"* " 



Oeatral Amsriei. 

N. Guatemala ('04) m,^0 
San Salvador ('01).. Si>Xf*Q 

Leon COO) ■KXm 

Tegucigalpa ('01)... 34,(302 

Wsst In4i«a. 



Matitevldi'o. ...... ,876,034 

ETTBOPE. 

Haltsd Kisgido (1904). 

London (greaterK 6,907,756 
OUfigow ,....798,85T 



Namb. 



Hsrth Amsrisa. 

Mississippi (entire).. 

Mackenzie 

St. Lawrence 

Saskatchewan 

Yukon 

Arkansas 

Rio Grande 

Red 

Columbia 

Colorado 

Ohio 

Brazos 

Tennessee 

■nth Amsrisa. 

Amazon 

La Plata (Parana)... 

Orinoco 

Madeira 

San Francisco 

BBroft. 

Volga 

Danube 

Dnieper. 

Don 

Rhine 



Eng. MUes. 


Square Mi lea. 


4,800 


1,844.000 


8,800 


448,000 


8,800 


885,615 


1,738 


438,000 


8.000 


800,000 


3,000 


189.000 


1.800 


840,000 


1,600 


97,000 


1,400 


898,000 


1,000 


257.000 


U.W 


814.000 


950 


34,000 


800 


41,000 


8.750 


8,610,000 


8,500 


1,248,000 


1,600 


840,000 


S.000 




1,800 


850,000 


8,300 


400.000 


8,000 


869.180 


1,830 


848,000 


1.885 


170,000 


960 


66,280 



San Jnan ('99) %!,(U8 

Ponce ('99) a7,flefi 



60,001) 



SOUTH AMEBICA, 

BnsiL 
Rio Janeiro (*00). 

Bahla(*90) 

Pemambuco ('90) 
San Paulo ('90).. 

Sniaaa. 
Georgetown ('91) 
Paramaribo ('08). 



Havana ("02).. . ..^«5,(»0: Liverpool , ,788,430 

Port-au-Prince ('OS) ro.OUKt MaiscWsttr. 657^988 

Kingston (est.) ... . S.5,<X». Bimi In gham, 637,965 

SanSago ('«).. .... 4-|,W| ]^ed^..*. ....... . .460,142 

Matanzas ('02). ^,374 sheDleld ('01).. 488,940 

Bridgetown (est.) . . 3.^,no^1 Btlfwl..* , 849,180 

BristoL,.......,,,. 848,804 

Edinburgh 816,479 

Dablia(^)I) 890,688 

West Hstfl 888.484 

Bradford , . . . . .885,089 

Elnpitcin-dn-Hdll. .858.866 

- wAMi Nouhighaisi 248.811 

l-^^lgSalfurd:^... ., ....888,988 
J 11 "'sfifil Newraflile. .,..,.. ,886,868 

■fli'SSiLeiWBter 884,186 

'"''***| pftrtpmouLh.. ..... .196,088 

Cardifl............ 176,818 

j» ,-JBoltnn...... 176,744 

a3 aiQiDnndee 160,871 

Cayenne COD...... Wl«j fi„,^^,^, 

YeasiasU (18W>. ^^^Un 1 .888,8W 

Caracal' 72.4i§ HrmnlmrB. . . . .705.788 

Valencia 3g,rt!W,>li<i'icb ......499,938 

Maracaibo 84,884 Lelpoic 456.184 

ni VI /1ftn«^ BreelHU 428.709 

Colombia (1908) 



rraaoB (1901). 

Paris 8,714,068 

Marseilles 491,161 

Lyons 499,099 

Bordeaux 857,688 

Lille 910,696 

Toulouse 149,841 

St. Etienne 146,660 

Roabaix 148,865 

Nantes 188,990 

Havre 130,196 

Ronen.. 116,316 

Rheims 108,8 

Spain (1900). 

Madrid 589,885 

Barcelona 588,000 

Valencia..., 818,680 

Seville 148,815 

Malnea 180,109 

Murcia 111,689 

Carthagena 99,871 

Italy (1901). 

Naples 668,640 

Milan 491,460 

Rome 468,783 

Turin 885,656 

Palermo 809,694 

Genoa 884,710 

Florence 806,689 

Bologna 168,009 

Venice 161,840 

Messina 149,778 



(1897). 
St. Petersburg . . .1,818,800 

Moscow 1,098,800 

Warsaw 756,486 

Odessa 449,678 

Lodz 851,W0 

Kief 819,000 

Riga 856,197 

Kharkof 197,405 

8w6d«B (1906). 

Stockholm 811,043 

Gothenburg 131,000 

Norway (1900). 

Christiania 887.628 

Bergen 78,251 

Anitria-Hnngary (1000). 



Bd(in(19(H). 

Bmaaels 866.986 

Antwerp 886,686 

Liege 166,106 

Ghent.. 168,085 

BwitMrlanl (1904). 

ZOrich 169,410 

Basle 180,887 

Geneva 110,954 

Berne 68,058 

Psrtagal (1900) 

Lisbon 856,009 

Oporto 187,968 

Doimark (1001) 
Copenhagen 878,885 

Tnricsy (estimated). 
Constaiitinopls... 1,185,000 
SalonikI 106,000 

(1806). 

AUiens, 111,486 

Plrseus 49,169 

Patras 87,068 

Ronmania (1899). 

Bucharest 876,1 78 

Jassy 77,760 

Galatz 99/M6 

Btrvia (1908). 
Belgrade 00,780 

ASIA. 

<]UBa (estimated). 

Pekin 1,000.000 

Canton 880,000 

Hankau 870,000 

Tientsin 750,000 

Hang-Chan 700,000 

Fuchan 04,000 

Shanghai 680,000 

Hong Kong CO!)... 888,005 

Snchan 600,000 

Chung-KIng 850.000 

NIngpo 260,000 

Nankin 860,000 

British India (1001) 

Calcntta 1,086,067 

Bombay 776,006 

Madras 600,846 

Haldarabad 448,466 



Dresden 896,146,,, ,»>.„„ 

Bopota 120,000,Colognf S^J.-iafll^'e""* • • ^'Sl'^' 

MedclUn 68.000 Frankfort-<)n-Maiii288.98fl|5"°«P««'t '82.822 ^.„,„„„„_„ 

Barranqullla 40,000' Nuremberg 261,081, J ™cup 20I.5H9 |,„cicnow.. .! ..861.040 

_ . Hanover 23.') i^i) f'<^"'ben; JS''-«77|RAnffoon »!mi 

Beaador(lOOO). Magd^bu.^ i^ &ratz 138,080 B^K »S'S 

Quito SO.OOODuH-eldorf 81.3.711 Trieste J3J.1« Delhi Ss'ws 

Gunyaqnil 61,000 Stettin 210.703! „ ,^ , , " " ' 

_ ,„^^ Chemnitz 206,9131 H«therlind8 (1903). 

Feru(1903). KOniBsherjt 189.483 Amsterdam 546.5.W 

Lima ISn.OOO Charloitenburi;. . . . l«9.305lTJotterdam. 

Arequipa (est.) 40.000i Stuttgart ; . . . .176,fi9S(|Thc Hngne 

...163.297'Utrecht .. 



Callao(est.) SO.OOO'Bremen... 
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857,474 

289,839 

110,648 



Lahore 808,964 

('awnpnr 197,170 

Agra 188,088 

CsjloB (1001), 
Colombo ISRjUS 



J^u(lOOB). 

Tokyo ],81B,« 

OatkB, sn,M 

Kyoto »IM 

Yokobama. tUJU 

lB4o-CUaa. 
Bangkok, Siam 

(ertO 4 

Singapore (BriU 

(TO) i 

Hanoi (FreBchjCOQUIlyM 

Alj^kaaiataa (cstiautel). 

Kabul iao,INI 

Kandahar !Afl» 

Parita (eatimatcd). 

Teheran mjKt 

Tabrir. ....tom 

Ispahan njm 

AraUa (climated). 

Mecca eiMM 

Medina 4MH 

Muscat 40jM 



AaiaiiB Tarkqr (estiaiaicO. 

Damascus tUbjHI 

Smyrna WJKt 

Bagdad 14B,MI 

Aleppo WJK$ 

Beinit ItMN 

Bnisa rtm 

Jenisalem 4UII 



Bakn i».i« 

Tiflia laMC 

Tashkend ISMM 

Kokan 86,7M 

Tekaterinodar flMK 

Tomsk OBtt 

BamarkaiMl {ftlM 

Irkatak 40.111 

Vladivostok 8S,m 

Baatlaiias. 

Manila C04) SJ9.941 

Surabaya I '01) ....146,944 
BataviaCOl) 116,88: 

AFBICA. 

Cairo COT) mm 

Alexandria COO). . . .81l,m '. 

Tunis COD mfiOt 

FeE(eet.) I40i«ll 

Algiers roi) g6,S«' 

OranCOj) 87jm 

Cape Town {'(H\ . . . 77, Ml 



AT78TBALIAaO(«- 

Melboame 801,411 

AdeS55e.'.!.;;".;;;ig«,»ei 

Brisbane I94.«l 

Anekland aM 

Hohart 94^96 
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Many references nave been made to these tables in the preced- 
ing lessons, and you have become accustomed to using them ; 
but a great deal more may be learned from a more careful study 
of them. A noted German author has said that " figures show 



how the world is governed." Whether this is true or not, it is 
certainly true that figures show how the commerce of the world 
is carried on. The questions which follow are suggestive of 
some things that these figures teach. 



TABLE III.* 



Lkki>in'-., Exports op thb Unitko Statks, 1903-1904. 

Raw (.'(uton 

Manufactured Cotton (cloth, yarn, clothing) 

Meat and I )airy Products 

BreailstufTs (^rain, flour, meal) 

Iron and Steel (joods (machinery, engines, hardware) 

Petroleum (kerosene, crude and other oils) 

Timber. Lumber, Furniture, etc 

Copper (bars, plates, and manufactured) 

Live Animals (90% cattle) 

Tobacco (leaf and manufactured) 

Leather and Manufactures of 

Coal and Coke 

Agricultural Implements 

Fruits and Nuts . 

Cotton Seed Products (oil-cake, meal) 

Naval Stores (tar, rosin, turpentine) 

Chemicals, Drug^. and Dyes 

Cars and Vehicles 

AU Others 



Vali'es. 



$372,049,264 

22,403,713 

176,027,586 

149.050.373 

111.948.586 

79,0^10.469 

65,428.417 

57,142,081 

47.977.875 
34,683,531 
33,980.615 
30.043.556 
22.740.635 
20.678,665 
19,992,542 
16,145,222 
14,480.323 
10,936,618 
150,399.941 



81,435.179.017 
991.087,371 



$444,091,646 



LkaIHNC CoUNTRIBb TO WHICH SkNT. 



Great Hritain, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Japan. . 

China, Canada, West Indies 

Great Hritain, Ciermany, PVance, Belgium 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland... 

Great Britain, Germany, Mexico, Canada 

Great Britain. Germany, Holland, Belgium 

Great Britain, Germany, Canada. West Indies 

Great Britain, (fcrmany, France, lloUand 

Great Britaiti, Cuba 

Great Britain, (iermany. Italy, France 

Great Britain, Australasia, Canada 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba 

P" ranee. Canada, Russia, Argentine, Germ'y, Gt. Britain 

Great Britain, (iermany, Canada. France 

(ireat Britain, Germany, NetherLinds. France, Belgium 

Great Britain, Belgium. Germany, Netherlands 

Great Britain, Mexico, Canada, Germany, Italy 

Great Britain, Mexico, Canada, West Indies, Japan. . . 



Total Exports 

Total Imports 

Balance of Trade in favor of United States. 

Name our largest export. Why is more cotton shipped through the 
ports of Cilveston and New Orleans than through New York ? Why is 
Great Britain (a small country) so large a purchaser of our goods ? What 
countries buy our manufactured cotton? What do you know of the in- 
dustries of these countries ? What can you say of the industries of those 



Lbading PoKi^ AND Districts kkom which Srnt. 



Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah, New York. 

New York, North and South Dakota. Boston. 

New York, Ik>ston, Baltimore. Philadelphia. 

New York, Baltimore, (jalveston. New Orleans, 

•New York. Buffalo. Cuyahoga. Detroit. 

New York, Philadelphia, Delaware, Baltimore, 

New York, Pensacola, New Orleans. 

New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston, Baltimore. Philadelphia. 

New York, Baltimore, New Orleans. 

New York, Boston. 

Buffalo, Cuyahoga, Niagara, Oswego. 

New York, N. and .S. Dakota, New Orleans. 

New York, San Francisco. 

New Orleans, Galveston. 

Fernandina, Savannah. 

New York, Boston, San Francisco. 

New York, Kl Paso, Detroit. 



countries that buy our agricultural implements ? What is exported from 
Fernandina ? From Buffalo ? From Savannah ? Why ? Why are more 
goods exported from New York than from other ports ? Select countries 
that are the largest buyers of foods ? Why is this ? What countries buy 
our raw materials ? Why ? What countries buy our manufactures ? Why ? 



TABLE IV. 



LiAOiNC iMrorrs or Unitsd Statks, 1403-1904. 



Raw Sugar 

G)ffee 

Chemicals, Drugs, and Dyes 

Raw Fiber (hemp, flax, jute, grasses) 

Manufactured Fiber (linens, cordage, bagging, etc.) 

Raw Cotton 

Mfd. Cotton (cloth, clothing, knit goods, laces, etc.) 

RawSUk 

Manufactured Silk (cloth, ribbons, velvets, etc.). . . 

Hides of Cattle and Goatskins 

India Rubber and Gutta Percha (raw) 

Raw Wool and Hair of Goat, Alpaca, etc 

Munfactured Wool (cloth, carpets, clothing, etc.) 
I/amfd. Iron and Steel (ore, pig iron, bars, etc.).. . 
Mfd. Iron and Steel (cutlery, machinery, etc.) 

^Iry and Precious Stones 
s and Nuts. 

Leif Tobacco 

Cigars and Cigarettes 

Tin (unmanufactured) 

VVood (timber and lumber) 

"Vlrood (furniture and pulp) 



Capper (unmanufactured) 

Spirits, Wines, and Malt Liquors 
Fill 



vin (skins and clothing) 
t-jKHther and I,eather' Goods (gloves) 
All Others 



Total Imports $991,087,371 



Vaui 



$71,915,753 
69.551. 79<) 
65.294.55S 
37,814,285 
40,308,837 

9.387.331 
49,524,246 
46,100,500 
31,973,680 
52,006,070 
41,049.434 
24,8i3.59» 
17.733.788 
17.688,131 
10.933.460 
25,012,940 

24.435.854 
16,939.487 

3.133.859 
21,486,311 
20,489,432 

6,494,921 
18,229,310 

18.179.513 
16,662,702 
14.763,002 
11.100,215 
208,064.362 



Lbadini; Cou.ntkiks from which Ohtained. 



Cuba. J.iva, Hawaiian Islands, Germany 

i Brazil, Colombia. Yenezuela. (Guatemala, Mexico... 

Chile, Germany, Great Britain, India 

Mexico, Philippines, India 

Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, France 

Egypt, Peru 

Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, France 

Japan, China, Italy, France 

France, Germany, Japan, Switzerland 

India, Argentina, Russia, France 

Brazil, Congo State, East Indies. African Colonies.. 

Australasia, Argentina, Russia. Turkey 

Great Britain, France, Germany 

Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Sweden 

Great Britain, Germany, Belgium 

Great Britain, Netherlands, France. Belgium 

Italy, Central America, West Indies, Spain 

Cuba, Sumatra. Germany, Turkey 

Cuba, Egypt, Mexico 

Straits Settlements, Malay States, Dutch East Indies 

Canada, Central America, East Indies 

Canada, Germany, 'Norway 

Japan, China, British India 

Mexico, Canada, Great Britam 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium 

Great Britain, Germany, France 



I.KADiNC Ports and Districts at which Entkred. 



New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans. Boston. 

New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, Baltimore. 

New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Boston. 

New York, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile. 

New York, Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia. 

Boston, New York. 

New York, Chicago, Boston. 

Oswegatchie,San Francisco, New York,Puget Sound. 

New York, Philadelphia. 

New^ York, Boston, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston. 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston, Philadephia. 

Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 

New York. 

New York, New Orleans, Boston, Mobile. 

New York, Tampa, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

New York, San Francisco, Boston. 

New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston. 

New York, Champlain, Oswegatchie, Huron. 

New York, Boston. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston. 

Arizona. Perth Amboy, Baltimore, New York. 

New York, Boston, San Francisco. 

New York. 

New York, Boston. 



Where is raw sugar refined (Index)? What kind of sugar do 
wc get from each country named? About how much is the 
Taluc per person of our sugar import? Of the coffee import? 
What kind of raw fiber do we get from each country named ? 
G)inpare the industries of these countries with those of the coun- 
tries where we buy manufactured fiber. What use have we for 
the cotton of Egypt and Peru ? What port receives wool 
and cotton, and why? Why is India a hirge exporter of hides? 
(firahmanism (LXIX) forbids the use of any part of a dead ani- 

• For Tables I 



mal.) What is the location of the countries supplying rubber? 
Where are rubber goods made (see Index) ? Compare our export 
of tobacco with our import. Make similar comparisons in regard 
to leather, steel, fruits and copper. Explain why these articles 
are both imports and exports. Notice that some articles are 
imported as raw materials and exported as manufactured goods; 
others, like fruits and tobacco, differ in kind; still other goods 
are imported because of convenience. Canadian coal, for example, 
is nearer to some parts of our country than the home supply. 



and II, see p. x. 
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TABLE V. 



Name of Port and Customs District. 



New York 

New Orleans 

Boston 

Galveston , 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore , 

San Francisco 

134 Other Districts 

ToUls 



Value or Exports. 



$506,808,013 
148,595,103 

89.845.772 
145.316.457 

7».393.254 

82,836,164 

32,547.181 

383.486,327 



$1,460,827,271 



Value of Impokts. 



$600,071,033 
34.036,516 
80,657,697 
1,847,646 
53,890,106 
20.345,788 
37.542,978 
162,695 J605 



$991,087,371 



Total Trade. 



$1,106,879,046 
182,631,619 

170.503.469 
147,164,103 
125,283,360 
103,181,952 
70,090,159 
546,181,034 



$2,451,914,742 



Ships Bntxrinc 
and Lbaving 



7.272 
1.903 
2,783 

821 
1,919 
1,326 

981 
46,442 



63.447 



Tonnage. 



17,936.114 
3,064,909 
4.963,348 
1.786,733 
3,440,296 
2,526,987 
1,890,894 

24.438,704 



59.967.985 



American. 



2,414,240 


15,5s 


287,080 


2.7i 


403,227 


4,5< 


35.043 


i.7< 


166,171 


3.25 


139,988 


2.3£ 


753.605 


1.13 


9.132. 193 


15.33 



13.320,547 



Fork 



46,64 



Ports of Entry. — The foreign trade of a country is carried 
on through certain seaports designated by the government as 
"Ports of Entry." Such a port with the neighboring territory 
is known as a " Customs District." It contains a custom house 
with a corps of officers who inspect all goods entering the port 
from foreign countries and collect the duty as fixed by the 
tariff laws. Each lot of imported goods is accompanied by an 
invoice, or hst, which has been inspected and signed by our 
consul at the foreign port from which the goods were shipped, 
and by a bill of lading signed by the transportation company 
which receives them from the exporter. It is the duty of 
the customs inspector to see that the goods delivered to the 
importer are the same in amount and value as those described in 
the invoice. When such is the case the merchant may call at 
the custom house, pay the duty, and receive his goods. 

For the convenience of importers who do not wish their 
goods at once, or who live in inland towns, goods are stored in 
*' bonded " warehouses or shipped " in bond " to the port of entry 
nearest the importer, who in either case must pay all expense 
of carriage besides the duty. The importance of a port of entry 
is measured by the value of the goods exported and imported, or 
by the number and tonnage (carrying capacity) of the ships 
entering and leaving during the year. Table V shows the rank 
of our chief seaports during the year ending June 30, 1904. 

QUESTIONS ON TABLE V. 
What part of our exports goes through the port of New York ? What part 
of our imports ? Why does New York have so large a share of the foreign 
trade ? Compare the exports of New Orleans and Galveston with their 
imports. Why are the former so much larger ? Name products that could 
be most cheaply exported by way of Boston. Galveston. Philadelphia. 
San Francisco. Which port has the largest percentage of foreign vessels ? 
Of American vessels ? Find out what part of our trade is carried in foreign 
ships. Which three ports receive the most foreign goods ? Can you give a 
reason for this ? Are they large cities ? Are they good distributing points ? 
Have they great capital to carry on extensive business ? How can the busi- 
ness of a seaport be increased ? The business of New Orleans has been 
increased by improved navigation on the Mississippi and the lowering of 
railroad freight rates from the grain and meat producing regions. How does 
this help the producer ? 

QUESTIONS ON TABLE VL 

What countries have a sparse population? What are the leading indus- 
tries in these countries ? What kind of goods do they buy of us ? Sell 
to us ? Compare the imports of thickly settled countries with those of thinly 
settled countries. Why are the former greater ? What kinds of goods does 
each import ? Find countries whose imports exceed their exports; find other 
countries whose exports exceed their imports; compare these countries as to 
population, industries and wealth. How can you explain the small import of 
Bolivia and Switzerland from the United States ? What countries have a 
balance of trade against them ? (Refer to Fig. 21 and see how these coun- 
tries rank in shipping.) Which countries have large balances in their favor ? 



TABLE VI. 
Density of Population and Trade of the Principal Countries. 



COUNTRIKS. 



Argentina 

Australasia : 
Commonwealth 
New Zealand . . 

Austria- Hungary . 

Belgium 

Bolivia , 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

German Empire. . 
India, British . . . . 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch East In 

dies 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden and Nor- 



way 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United Kingdom. 
United States 

Philippine Is- 
lands 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other countries. 



All countries. 



Popula- 
tion PBR 

SQUARR 
MILB. 



4.22 
1.27 

7.52 
188.14 

5S8.59 
2.58 

4.45 
1.79 

10.90 

265.76 

7.92 

36.58 

160.48 

10.38 
25.36 
188.17 
280.36 
166.62 
293- 50 
310.60 

17-65 
425.61 

48.53 

6.46 

150.65 

116.63 

16.28 
95.58 

24.15 

210.07 
22.36 

345.73 
26.56 

66.00 

13.28 
4.12 



Foreign Commkrcb. 



Imposts. 



DoUart. 
126,614,000 



203 

55 
381 
512 

5 
■ 120, 

243 
48 

217 
10 
58 

119 

7, 

82, 

926, 
1,428 

278 

359 

157, 
74 

912 



,644,000 
,121,000 
,054.000 
,679,000 
,587,000 
,747.000 
,590,000 
,336,000 
,607,000 
,695,000 
,826,000 
,180,000 
,029,000 
,811,000 
,632,000 
,640,000 
,054,000 
,358,000 
,933.000 
,690,000 
,376,000 



72,545,000 
18,412,000 
60,044,000 
52,095,000 
308,563,000 
185,632,000 

220,021,000 
230,860,000 
107,873,000 
2,640,564,000 
991,087,000 

33,221,000 

25,958,000 

8,560,000 

837,672,000 



12,126,943,000 



Exports. 



Dollar a. 
213,250,000 

213,713,000 

66,403.000 

432,345,000 

407,295,000 

11,076,000 

180,219,000 

177.833,000 

67,846,000 

138,472,000 

18,487,000 

77,849,000 

94,470,000 

8,811,000 

96,584,000 

820,685,000 

1,193,483,000 

409,535,000 

292,867,000 

142,414,000 

83,366,000 

781,750,000 

95,102,000 
18,774,000 
30,710,000 
68,637,000 
443,066,000 
178,651,000 

325,188,000 

171,485,000 

68,821,000 

1,415,179,000 

1, 435, 1 79.000 

30,251,000 

38,587,000 

14,900,000 

611,829,000 



10,720,551,000 



commsrcb with th 
Unitro Statbs. 



Imports from Expokt 
Unitko States. United S 



Dollart. 
14.271,777 

■ 28,101,784 

7.893.753 

45.853.856 

76,926 

10,486,755 

131,234,985 

3.753.222 

14.970.138 

2,923,404 

21,761,638 

14,411,599 

1,347,850 

744.260 

88,690,130 

224,562,019 

4,866,683 

36,041,878 

20,874,887 

43,124.985 

72,961,060 

1.597.299 

3.471.135 

2.915.897 

202,735 

14.313.501 

18,297,940 

10,435.944 

413.748 

562, 9s6 

543,766,877 



4,832,900 

1,901,651 

2,736,726 

70,948,293 



1,465.584.391 



DolU 
9.29 

13,84 
10,69 
24,07 

69,63 
5».55 

7.16 
24.98 

4,81 

62,94 

68 

1,82 

9.05 
80,08 
122,27 
51.83 
33.65 
45.5I' 
71,11 
20,86 

14.21 

3.26 

3.221 

II 

7.83 

8,75' 

5.3? 

21, X5 

6,69 

176,72 



I3,o6> 

2,57 
6,60 

35.91 



1,023,38 



Are such countries richest ? Which five countries sell us the most go 
What are these goods (Table IV) ? Which five buy the most of us ? 
what do their purchases consist ? Compare our trade with Russia with 
which we have with Germany. How is the difference in amount explain 
Compare Turkey's imports with her exports. Why does this explair 
large debt? Why is not Switzerland a bankrupt nation since there is a 1 
balance of trade against her? Compare our trade with the coun 
most distant from us. With that of those nearest to us. How does dist 
affect trade? Why has Great Britain a larger trade with these di 
countries than the United States? What part of the imports of Gernr 
Great Britain, France, Netherlands, and Belgium come from tlie U 
States? What part of their exports do we buy? What do we buy of Me; 
Why is our trade with Russia so small? Why is our import from Aust 
and Argentina so large? Compare these imports with those from Belg 



INDEX-PRONUNCIATIONS, 



Key to Pronunciation — ^Vowels : & in ale ; a in senate; a in am ; & in cSre ; S in arm ; a in ask ; a in all ; au in author, e in eve ; < in <nd ; e in f?m ; ? in ther 
1 in Ice ; I in Til ; It in pique. 6 in 6ld ; 6 in field ; o in or ; o in do ; 6 in sen. u in use ; a in tip ; d in (irn ; u in rude ; u in full ; ua = wa ; ue = we. \ in by ; jf in hymn' 
ou as in out ; oi as in oil. 

Consonants : c or ♦ as in can ; 9 as in 9ent (c as in can, if unmarked); g as in go ; j: as in gem (g as in go. if unmarked); N = nasal n, as in TouloN (like ong); n = ar 
!i like ny in barnyard, qu = kw. sasinso;s = z; tftasintbis. Italic letters are silent. Short vowels are not usually marked. '" 

Geographical names are divided into syllables and place of accent is marked ; but for the sake of simplicity and ease of reading, diacritical marks are often omitted 
when not necessary to prevent error. All index numbers refer to pages. 



Abyssin' ia, 155. 

Ab erde^n' (S. D.). 70- 

A. caput CO, 95. 

Ad' e la/dr, 163. 

A' den (town and gulf), 
115. 

Ad i ron' dack Mts,, 3a 

Ado bg, 74. 

A' dri an, 68. 

Ad ri an 6 pie, 124. 

Ad ri at' ic, 1 12, 

Af ghan is tan', 146. 

Af rica, 150. 

A ga' ila, 83. 

Agriculture, 22: in Africa, 
I55< IS^< iS^St i^: Aus- 
tria Hungary, 132; Brit- 
ish India, 144; Canada, 
88; China, 140; Den- 
mark, 131; France, 126; 
Germany, 128; Great Brit- 
ain, 115; Greece, 123; 
Italy, 122; Korea, 143; 
Netherlands, 130; Rou- 
mania, 124; Russia, iig; 
Siberia, 14S; South Amer- 
ica, 103, 108; Tasmania, 
163; Spain, I2t; United 

.. States, 33 (see each State). 

A ' guas ca li en' tes, 95. 

Aix-la-Cha pel/(r (aks-la-tha- 
pel'), ^26. 

Ak' ron, 65. 

Ala ba ma, 57; river, 57. 

A la me' da, 80, 

A las' ka, 80. 

^r ba ny, 46. 

Al ber' ta, 91. 

Al' bert Nyan' za, 152. 

Al' bert Ed' ward Ny Sn'- 
,. za, ts2, 

Al bu quer que (-kar' ka), 74. 

/yiderneys, 118. 

A lep' po, 148. 

Al ex an' dri a, 155; La., 58; 
Va., 50. 

A l<ru' tian (-shan) Islands, 
81. 

Alfalfa, Kans., 73; Nebr., 

73. 
Alge ria, 156. 
Alg/ers', 156. 
Alhambra, 121. 
Alk mftffr', 130. 
Al /e gZ/fi' ny : plateau, 47; 

city, 47; Mts., 30; river, 

44. 
Alluvial, 44. 
Al ma' den. 121. 
Almonds, 79, 156. 
Aloes, 93. 
Al pe' na, 68. 
Alps Mts., no. 
Altrti' Mts., 136. 
Al tQo' na. 47. 
Am ' a zon river, 100. 
Amber. 128. 
Am briz' (-bresh'), 1 59. 
X ml ens' (-aN'), 127. 
Am' ster dam (in Holland), 

130. 
Amyr' river, 136, 148. 
An a con' da, 76. 
An a td' li a, 147. 
An da man', 144. 
Andean Plateau, 98; States, 

104. 
An' der son, 65. 
An'def Mts., 98. 



An dor' ra, 121. 

Aq' gl^s^-y, 116. 

Anglo - Egyptian Sy' dan', 
154- 

An go' la, 159. 

Animals: in Africa, 154; 
in Asia, 138; in Australia, 
161; in Europe, 114; in 
South America, 102. 

An nap' 5 lis, 49. 

Ann Arbor, 68. 

An' nis ton, 57. 

Ant' arc tic Ocean, 16. 

Antelope, 154. 

An ti cos' ti, 89. 

An tV' gua, 94. 

An til' le§, 96. 

An ti-sa' na, peak of , 19. 

An to fa gas' ta, 107. 

Ant'werp, 131. 

Ap a lach' ee Bay, 53. 

Apa lach i c6' la river, 53. 

Ap'en nlnrt, 122. 

Ap pa lach' i an Highland, 
26, 30; climate, 30; prod- 
ucts, 30. 

Ap' pl^ ton, 69. 

A ra bi a, 146. 

Ar' abs, 154. 

Ar' al .Sea, 138. 

Arauca'nian Indians, 108. 

Areh an' gel, 120; Harbor 
of, 119. 

Ar«hi pel' ago, 14. 

Ar«hitecture (Moorish), 121. 

Are' tic Circle, 10; ocean, 
16, 26; regions. 30. 

Ar e qui' pa (-ke-), (city), 106. 

Ard' mor^, 61. 

Ar gen ti' na, 108. 

Ari z6' na, 77. 

Xr'kansaj, 58; river, 31. 

Ar me' ni a, 147. 

A§ bur y Park (-b£r-), 47. 

Ash/ vil/f, 55. 

Asia (a'shi a), 134. 

A si at' ic Turkey, 147; Rus- 
sia, 148. 

As to' ri a, 80, 

Asuncion', 109. 

Asphalt, 97, 104. 

As sam', 143, 145. 

Astra k^an', 120. 

A to ca' ma (desert)i 107. 

Atch' i son, 73. 

Ath'eng, Ga., 56; 123. 

At Ian' ta, 56. 

At Ian' tic City, 47; Cable. 
91; Ocean, 16, 28; Plain, 
26, 30. 

At' las Mts., 150. 

Atmosphere, 18. 

Attar of Roses, 124. 

Au' burn, Ala,, 57; Me., 41; 
N.Y., 46. 

Au gus' ta (Me.), 41; (Ga.), 
56. 

Au ro' ra, 67. 

Aus' tin, 60. 

Aus tra' li a, 161. 

Aus' tri a-Huu' gary, 132. 

Axis (of the earth), 9. 

A zoTis', 159. 

Az' tecs, 30. 

Bab el Man' deb (strait). 

151- 
Ha' den Ba'den, 128. 
Bad Lands, 73. 



Bag' dad, 148. 

Ha ha' mas, 97. 

Ba hi' a Blan' ca, loi. 

Ba /li' a. 103. 

Bah re/n' Island, T47. 

Hal' k'al (lake), 148. 

Bi k«', 149. 

Bal kan' Mts., no; States, 

123. 
Ba lu chis tan', 146. 
Bal' tic Sea, no. 
Bal' ti more, 49. 
Bamboo, 83, 105, 140, 155. 
Banana, 81, 82, 93, 96, 97, 

105. 
Ban' ka, 164. 
Mani.'-kok', 143. 
Ban' Ror. 41. 
Banyan, 138. 
Bar ba' dos, 97. 
Bar' ba ry States, 156. 
Har'ca. 156. 
Bar 96 16' na, 121. 
Barley, 68, 70, 79, 115, 119, 

131- 
Bar na iil', 149. 
Bar ran quil' la (-kcl' yd). 

105. 
BSr' re. 42. 
Ba'sel, 133. 
Bas'u' to land. 160. 
Ba ta' vi a, i()2. 
Bat' on Kou^e (-rozh), 58. 
Bath (Me.), 41. 
Battle Creek, 6S. 
Beauxite (boks' it), 60. 
Ba va' ri a, 128. 
Bay City, 68. 
Htiy' o«s, 58. 
Ma yfm/7<r', 127. 
Bays. 16. 
Beaches, 14. 
Heans, 143. 155. 156. 
Beau' mfint (bo-). 61. 
Bech u a' na land. 160. 
Bed' oMi'ns. 145. 
Beef dried. 103, 108. 
Be' i ra, 160. 
Be;' ryt, 148. 
Bel' fast, 118, 
Bel' gi um, 131. 
Belgrade', 124. 
Belle' ville, 67. 
Bell' ing Aam, 80. 
Be loit', 69. 
Ben a' re<, 145. 
Bengal' Bay, 137, 
Ben ga' zl', 1 56. 
Hen gwe' la, 159. 
Hen Ne' vis, 117. 
Ber' ber, 155. 
Her be' ra, 160. 
Her' tiers, 154. 
Bench' les ga den, 132. 
Her' gen, 120. 
Be' ring .Strait, 29. 
Berk/ Iry, 80. 
Her'lin. 129; N. II.. 42. 
Her mil' das, 97. 
Her' nard (monastery), 133. 
Hernif, 133. 
Hetel-nut. 107. 
Beth' a ny, 147. 
Beth' le hem, 147. 
B/iu tan', 14';. 
Bid' de ford,'4i. 
Bil ba'o. 121. 
Bit' lings. 77. 
Billit6n', 164. 



BJl'mah, 157. 

Bl lox' r. 57. 

Bing' ^am ton. 46. 

Bir' ming ham, U. S., 57 

Eng., 117. 
Bis' cay, Bay of, no. 
Bis' marck, 70. 
Bismuth, 107. 
Black Country. n7. 
Black Hills. 6i. 70. 
Black Islands, 164. 
Black Lands. 119. 
Hlack .Sea. 120, 
Black Swan, l6r. 
Blanc, Mont (moN blaN'), 

126. 
Blot-m' fon t<'Tn, 160. 
Bloom' ing ton, 67. 
Blue kidge, 30. 
Blu' men au (-ow), 103. 
Boa constrictor, 83. 
Bo go ta'. 105. 
Boi' se City, 78. 
Ho k//a' ra. 149. 
Ho he' mi a, 132. 
Ho Ian' Pass, 146. 
Boliv'ia, 106; I'lateau of, 

98. 
Ho' ma. 157. 
Horn bar', 145. 
liorax, 122. 
Bordeaux' (-do), 127. 
Bore, lO). 
Hor' ne o, 164. 
Bos' po rus, 124. 
Bos' ton, 42. 
Bowl'der, 76. 
hi}?./ man, 76. 
Hrad' ford. ns. 
Hrah' man ism. 23. 139. 
Bra// ma pu' tra. 136. 
Bia zil'. 102 ; highland of, 

98; nuts. 103. 
Breadfruit. 164. 
Breakers. 16. 
Breeze (land and sea), 18. 
Brem' en. 129. 
Bres' lau (-lou), 129. 
Brest. 127. 
Bridge' port, 44. 
Bri§' ban**. 163. 
Bris' tbl. nS. 
British Co lum' bi a, 91. 
British Hon du' ras. 96. 
British Museum, 117. 
Brit' ta ny, 126. 
Brock' ton, 42. 
Brook' ings, 70. 
Bru' ges, 131. 
Brus' sclj, 131. 
Bru' sa, 148. 
Brunn, 132. 
Hrun§' wick, 56. 
Hu ca ra man' go, 105. 
Bu kAa rest', 124. 
Bn la wa'yo, 160. 
Hu da pest, 132. 
Hud' d/;i$m, 23. 139. 
Buenos Aires (bo nus a' riz), 

108. 
Buf fa lo, 46, 50. 
Bui ga' ri a. 123. 
Bun' des rat//, 12S. 
Biir' ling ton (V't.), 42 ; 

(Iowa), 72. 
Burma, 143, 145. 
Hu shire', 146. 
Bushmen, 154. 
MUe, 73; city, 76. 



Butter, 45, 68, 70, 72, 73, 
120, 130, 131, 163. 

Cabinet, English, 117. 

Ca bral', 103 

Cacao (ka ka' o), 93, 96, 104, 
105, 108, 145. 

Cactus, 60, 77. 

Cai' ro (in Egypt kl' ro ; 
in U. .S. ka' ro), 155. 

Cal cut' ta, 145. 

Cal edo' ni an Canal, 118. 

Cal' gary, 91. 

Cal i fnr^ ni a, 79. 

Cal la' o, 106. 

Calms, belts of, 18. 

Cam bo' di a, 137. 

Cam' bridge, 42 ; Univer- 
sity, 118. 

Cam' den, 46. 

Camels, 140, 146, 147, 148, 

157. 

Camphor, 142, 143. 

Can' a da, 88-<;i. ; Govern- 
ment, 88. 

Canals in Venice, 122 ; in 
Germany, 128; in China, 
140; in India, 144. 

Ca na' ry Islands, 159. 

Candle nut, 82. 

Cannon, 127. 

C'aii'dn, 77. 

Can ton' (in China), 141; in 
U. S. (can' ton), 65. 

Cape Bret' on, 90. 

Cape Col' o ny, 159. 

Cape Del a go' a, 160. 

Cape May, 47. 

Capes, 14. 

Cape Town, 159. 

Cape Verde Islands, 159. 

Ca ra' cas, 104. 

Caravans, 146. 

Car' de nas, 97. 

Car'dfff. n8. 

Car ib be' an Sea, 102. 

Car' men, 95. 

Car pa' thi an Mts., no. 

Carpets, 123, 124, 146, 149. 

Car ra' ra, 122. 

Car' son City, 77. 

Cartage' na (in S. A.), 105. 

Cas cade' Range, 26, 31. 

Cas' par, 76. 

Cas' pi an Sea, 149. 

Ca si qui a' re (-ke-), 100. 

Cathedrals, 122. 

Catskill Mts., 44. 

Cattle, Argentina, 108; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 132; Bar- 
bary .States, 156; Brazil, 
103; Canada, 88; Colom- 
bia (S. A.), 105 ; Den- 
mark, 131; Great Britain, 
115; Iceland, 92; Mexico, 
95; Morocco, 156; New 
Zealand, 163; Paraguay, 
io<;: Russia, 119; .Siberia, 
148; Sweden, 120; .Swit- 
zerland, 133; Tibet, 141; 
Uruguay, 109; Venezuela, 
104; United States: Ari- 
zona, 77; Idaho. 78; In- 
dian Territory. 61; Iowa, 
72 ; Kansas. 73; Ken- 
tucky. 64; Missouri, 72; 
Nebraska, 73; New Mex- 
ico, 74; Oregon, 80; South 
Dakota, 70; Texas, 60. 



Cau' ca sus Mts., na 

Caucasians (N. A.), 30: (Eiv 
rope). 114; (.Asiai, 139. 

Car en/// (or ki en'), 104 

^e bu' Island. 83; city. 83 

Cedar Rapiils, 72. 

(Jel'e bqj, 164. 

Central Africa Protectontf. 
160. 

Central America, 96. 

Central Falls, 42. 

Central States, 61. 

Ce tin' je (tsC ten' ya), m. 

Qej'lon', 145- 

<^ham plain' Canal, 46. 

^ham plain Lake, 42. 

Chang-sha', 141. 

Channel Islands, 118. 

Charcoal, Ala., 57; Miss., 57. 

Qha/ le ma^jsr^n/'. 129. 

Charles' tun, W. Va., 50; 
S. C, 56. 

^har' lot/*", 55. 

^har* lot/cT vUle, 50. 

^'har* lot/r town, 91. 

Chat Aam, 118. 

Chat ta hoo' chee river, 56. 

Chat to noo' ga, 55. 

Qha« tau' qui Lake, 43. 

Cheese, 68, 70, 72, 73, 88 
90. »30. I3ii 133. ^63. 

Chem nitz, 129. 

Qher' b<nirg, 127. 

Ches' a peake Bay, 49; 
states, 38. 

Ches' ter, 47. 

Chff en///, 76. 

yhi ca' go, 65, 66. I 

Chicago and Illinois Ca- 
nal, 66. 

Qhl hua' hua (-wa' w5), 03. 

Chi' le, 107. 

Chim bo ra' z6 Mt., 105. 

Chimpanzee, 154. 

Chinese Empire, 140. 

Chris ti a' ni a, 12a 

Christianity, 23, 139. 

Cigars, 83, 97, 

^i en fue' gos (se fti fw*' 
8:6s). 97. 

<7inch5na, 105, I06, io7« 
145. 164. 

Qin 9in na' tl, 64. 

Cinnamon, 143, 14;. 

Circles, great, io;stnall. 1*^' 
polar, 10; Arctic. 10; Ai t- 
arctic, 10; Meridian. I^'- 

Circumference (of tiic 
earth), 8. 

Ql' « dad Bo li^ var, 104. 

Civilization, 23. 

Clarks' vil/r, 55. 

Cle' burne, 61. 

Clev/ land. 64. 

Climate, 19. ' 

Clin' ton, 72. 

Cloves, 160. 

Coal — Effect on Industrirt. 
23; in Alaska, 81; AustriJ- 
Ilungary, 132; Bflgiuw. 
131; British Columbia, 91; 
Chile, 107; China. 140: 
Ecuador, 105; Fianct, 
126; Germany, 128; Great 
Britain, 115; Itoly, I2t\ 
India, 144; Japan, i^'> 
New Zealand, 163; No« 
Scotia, 90; Ontario, go; 
Philippine Islands, 83; 
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Russia. 119; Spain, 121; 
United States: Alabama, 
57: Arkansas, 60; Colo- 
r.iilo. 76; Cieorgia, 56; Il- 
linois, bs; Indiana, 65; 
Iowa. 72 ; Kansas, 73 ; 
Kentucky, 64; Maryland, 
49: Michigan, 68; Mis- 
*"5iiri. 72 : New Mexico, 
74: North Carolina, 55; 
Ohio, 64; Oregon, 80; 
I'fnnsylvania, 47; Ten- 
nessee. 55 : Texas, 60 ; 
Virgrjnja, 50; Washington, 
^o: West Virginia, 50; 
Wyoming. 76. 
Coast line, 14. 
Coastal Plain. 14, 30. 
Co' ca. 106. 107. 
C6**abam'ba, 107. 
Co chin Chini, 137. 
Cocoa. 103. 160. 
Cocoanut Palms, 81, 83. 
Cocoanuts. 57. 81, 105, 145, 

163. 164. 
Co' <ly. 76. 

Coffee — in .Africa, 155, 157, 
15S. 15Q, 160; Arabia, 
147: Hrazil. 103; Central 
America, 96; Ceylon, 145; 
Colombia. 105; Ecuador, 
105: (iuiana, 104; Hawaii, 
52 : Imlia, 144 ; Java, 
164: I^ Plata States, 108; 
Mauritius, 160 ; Mexico, 
.)3; Peru. 106: Philippines. 
S3; Porto Rico, 81; Re- 
union Is., 160; Venezuela, 
104 ; West Indies, 97. 
Coke, 131. 
Colo^n/, 129. 
Colonn'bia. 105. 
Co lorn' bo, 145. 
C6 I6n'. 96. 

Colonies, the Thirteen, 34 ; 
Hritish. 158; German, 159; 
French. 158; Dutch. 130. 
Colora'do, 76. 
Coior.ido. Great Caflon of, 
77. Plateau, 31: River, 28. 
Colorado Springs. 7ft. 
Co lum' bi a, plain of, 31 ; a 
river. 28; city in S. C, 
56. 
Columbus, 28, 97, 123. 
Columbus, city, Ga., 56; 

Mis*., 57; Ohio, 65. 
Comets. 6. 

Commerce. 33 ; in Africa, 
153. 157: Asia, 140, 144 ; 
Australia. l6i; Canada, 
83: Europe, 117, 123, 
123, 130: United States, 
38; Central SUtes, 63; 
Middle Sutes, 45; New 
England States, 41 ; 
Southern States, 54. 
Compass, Points of, 11. 
Con' cord (-kerd), 41. 
Condor, 105. 
Confncianism, 141. 
Con neft* i cut, 44; river, 40. 
Con' sun9^ Lake, 133. 
Con'sUntln^. 124. 
Con Stan tine', 156. 
Con sun ti nd' p\e, 133. 
Constellations, 5. 
Continents. 14. 
Copal, 158. 
Co pen hi' gen, 131. 
Copper — in Africa. 159; 
Australia, 161 ; Bolivia, 
107: Central America, 96; 
Chile, 107; China, 140; 
Caba. 97; Ecuador, 105; 
Germany, 128 ; Indo- 
China. 143; Japan, 143 ; 
Mexico, 93 ; New Cale- 
donia. 164 ; Newfound- 
land, 91 ; New 2^1and, 
163 ; Ontario. 90 ; Peru, 
■06; Philippine Islands, 
63; Russia, 119; Siberia, 



148 ; Spain, 121 ; Vene- 
zuela, 104; United States: 
Arizona , 78 ; Colorado, 
7b: Idaho, 78 ; Michigan, 
68 ; Montana, 76 ; New 
Mexico, 74 ; Tennessee, 
55; Utah, 78 ; Wyoming, 
76. 

Copra, 164. 

Copts, 155. 

Coral. 122; islands, 163; 
polyp, 163 ; reef, 164. 

Cordilleras, 98. 

Co/ do ba, 108. 

Cor'inth, 123 ; Isthmus of, 
i 123. 

Cork (city), 118, 121, 156. 

Corn — in Africa, 157; Italy. 
122; La Plata States, 108; 
Mexico,g3; United States; 
Arkansas. 60; (icurgia, 56; 
Illinois, 65 ; Indiana, 65; 
Iowa, 72 ; Kansas, 73; 
Kentucky. 64; .Michigan, 
68 ; Missouri, 72 ; Ne- 
braska, 73; New Mexico, 
74; New Vork, 45; South 
Carolina, 56; South Da- 
kota, 70 ; Tennessee, 55 ; 
Texas, 60; Vii^nia, 50 ; 
Wisconsin, 68. 

Cor'sica. 127. 

Cor* si ca' na, 61. 

Co se gur' na, 96. 

Cos' ta Rf ca. 96. 

Co to pax' V Mt.. 105. 

Cotton — in -Africa, 155, 157, 
158 ; Asia, 140, 143, 144, 
146, 147, 149; Bahama Is- 
lands, 97; Brazil, 103 ; 
Mexico, 93 ; Peru, ro6 ; 
Turkey, 124; United 
States: Alabama, 57: .Ar- 
kansas, 60; Florida. 56; 
Geor-jia. 56; Louisiana. 
58; Mississippi. 57; North 
Carolina. 55: Oklahoma. 
61; South Carolina, 56 ; 
Tennessee. 55; Texas, 60. 

Cotton gin. 54. 

Cotton CfKxis. 41. 42, 55. 
56. 57. 1 ly. 126, 133. 142, 
163 

Cotton-seed oil. 54. 57. 58. 

Council lilufTs 72. 

C6v' ing ton. 64. 

Cow tree. 104. 

Crater. 15. 

Creoles. 58. 

Cret*-, 123. 

Crevasse, 58. 

Crip' pie Creek, 76. 

Crocodiles, 143, 154. 

Cu' ba, 97. 

Cu' cu ta, 105. 

Cum' ber land, river, 55 ; 
city, 49. 

Cum br^ Pass, 98. 

Cu ra (foa', 96. 

Currants, 123. 

Currents, ocean, 17. 

Cu ya ba' (kwe-), 103, 108. 

Cuz' CO (kus-), 106. 

Cypress, 51. 

gy prus, 115. 

Da ho me>', 158. 

Dairying — Hrazil, 103; Den- 
mark, 131; France, 126; 
Netherlands. 130; Nor- 
way, 120; Sweden. 120; 
.Switzerland, 133; United 
States, 42. 50, 68, 70, 73, 

Dal' las. 60. 

Da mas' cus, 148. 

Dan' bur y, 44. 

Danish America, 92. 

Dant' zic, 129. 

Dan' ube river, 112. 

Dan' ville, 50. 

Dar' fur, 153. j 

Dates, 147, 155, 156. 

Date palms, 147, 156. { 



Dav' en port, 73. 

Daw' son City, 91. 

Day. 9. 

Day' ton, 65. 

Dead Sea, 138. 

Deca' tur, 66. 

Degfrees (of latitude and 

longitude), 10; length of, 

It. 
Dek' kan, 144. 
Del a go' a Bay, 160. 
Del' a ware, 47; river, 44. 
Delft, 130. 
Del' Ai. 145. 
Delta (Nile), 154. 
Den' i son, 61. 
Den' mark, 131; colonial 

possessions of, 131. 
Den' ver, 76. 
Dej Moinr-j, 72. 
Deserts. 15. 
De troit', 68. 
Dl' a m£n tl' no, 100. 
Diameter (of the earth). 8, 
Diamonds, 102, 1 30, 1 59, 1 60. 
DY *p//, 125. 
Direction, 8, it. 
District of Columbia, 49. 
Divides, 20. 
/>n/e per, 119. 
Z>n/es' ter, 119. 
Dolls. 128. 

Dom i n)' ca (island), 94. 
Dominion of Canada, 88. 
Don, river, 119. 
Dor d6;'n<'', 126. 
Doti' ro, 113. 
D6' ver, N. IL, 42; l)c\., 

49; England, II5; Strait 

of. 115. 
Dres' den, 129. 
Dromedary, 139. 
Droughts, 100, 119. 
Drugs, 103, 146. 
Dub' iin, 118. 
I )u buque' (-buk'), 72. 
Dii luth', 69. 
Dun dee', 118. 
1 )u ran' go. 95. 
Dur ban. 160. 
Dun e' din. 163. 
Dur' Aam. 55. 
DQs' sel dorf, 125. 
Dutch, Settlements, 130; 

Colonies, 130; East In- 
dies, 164. 
DwY'na, 119. 
Dye wotxls, 83, 96, 103,106. 

Eaglewood, 143. 

Earth, size, shape, motions, 

8; surf.'ice, 7, 8; orbit, of, 

9; plane of the orbit, 9: 

inclination of its axis, 11. 
Earthquakes, 106, 121. 142. 
East Africa Protectorate, 

160. 
Eastern Asia, 140. 
East India Company, 144. 
East Indian Archi pel' a go, 

164. 
East Indies, 28. 
East London. 1 59. 
East St. I .ouis. 66. 
Kau Claire (o klar'), 69. 
Ebony, 83, 155. 158, 160. 
Ec' ua dor, 105. 
E dam', 130, 
fiddles. 17. 

Kd in burgh (-bur ro). 118. 
Fd' mon ton, 91. 
Eduration— -Argentina, 108; 

C;hile, 107; China, 141: 

P'rance, 126; (iermany. 

129 ; (Jreat Hritain, 117 ; 

Japan. 142; Norway. 120; 

Bulgaria. 123; Russia, 

ii») ; .Sweden, 120 ; 

Switzerland, 133. 
Eggs, 131. 156. 
E'gypt. 154. 
Egyptian (shan) Sy d&n', 

I '55. 



E ^ren br<4t' st^n, 129. 

Eider down, 93. 

Elb^, 128. 

Elburz', 136. 

Elephant, 143, 154. 

Elevation, effects of, 19. 

El' gin. 67. 

E liz' a beth, 47. 

Elk' hart, 65. 

El ml' ra, 46, 

El Pa' so, 61, 

El Re' no. 61. 

El' wood, 65. 

Emeralds, 105, 148. 

Empire, 23. 

Emu, 161. 

En' gland (tn'-), 1 1 5. 

E' nid, 61. 

Equator, ID. 

Equinoxes, 12. 

R' ri<r, 47. 

E ri^ Canal, 38, 46. 

E ri trc' a, 160. 

Es' ki mo, 81, 92. 

Esparto Grass, 121, 156. 

Es qui' malt, 91. 

Es' sen, 128. 

Estuaries, 14. 

Fit' na Mt.. 122. 

Eu phra' tes river, 138. 

Eu ra' si a (^-shi-), no. 

Eu re' ka Springs, 60. 

En' rop^, no. 

Ev'ans ton. 67. 

Ev' ans ville, 65. 
i Everglades. 56. 
I Ev' er est Mt., 136. 

Ev' er ett, 80. 

I Fairs, 119, 128. 132. 
Fa/k' land Is., 109. 
• Fall line, 44. 
Fall River, 42. 
FaK go. 70. 
Fa ro^ Is., 131. 
Fauna, 21. 
Fer nan dt na, 53. 
Fertilizers, 56. 
Fez, 156. 
Fez zan', 156. 
Fie' so le. 122. 
Figs* 54. 122, 123, 126, 146, 

147. 
FY' ji Is.. 163. 
Fin' gal's Cave, 117, 
Fiord. 14. 

Fire Arms, 127, 131. 
Fire Worshippers, 23. 
Fishing — Africa, 160 ; Bel- 
gium, 131 ; Canada, 86, 
90 ; China, 140 ; Den- 
mark, 131 ; France, 126; 
Italy, 122 : Labrador, 92 ; 
Netherlands, 130 ; New- 
foundland, 91 ; Norway, 
120; South America, 109; 
Turkey, 123 ; United 
States, 38, 41, 49, 55, 63, 
80. 
Flax, 54, 69, 70, 73, 90, 108. 
118, 119, 121, 132, 155, 
156, 163. 
Flint. 68. 
Flora, 21. 

Flor' ence. 122: Ala., 55. 
Flo ri a no' po lis, 103. 
Flor' i da, 56. 
Flour, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 
79, 90 ; in Austria- Hun 
gary, 132. 
Fond du L.ic, 69. 
Force, centrifugal, 8. 
I Forests, 88, 91, 105, 120, 
I 123. 128, iCo, 163. 
■ For nio' sa, 143. 
' Fort Ben' ton, 76. 
. Fort 1 )odge, 73. 
! Fort Hill, 56. 
i Fort Scott. 73. 
I Fort Smith, 60. 
I Fort Wayne. 65. 
' Fort Worth, 61. 
I Fossil ivory, 148. 



France, 126. 

Frank' fort. Ky., 64; Ger- 
many, 129. 

Fred' er ick, 49. 

Fred' er ic ton, 90. 

Free' town, 158. 

French Kon' go, 158. 

French Guinea (gin' e), 
158. 

Fres' no, 80. 

Fruit (see kinds). 

Fu chau' (-chou), 141. 

Fu jY y&' ma, 142. 

Furs, 119, 148. 

Ga lil' pa gos Is., 106. 

GS' latz, 125. 

Ga le na, 73. 

Ga lie' i a (-lish'-), 125. 

Gal' ves ton (Tex ). 60. 

Gal' way Bay, 116. 

(jiam' bi a, 158. 

Gamboge, 143. 

Gan' ges, 136. 

Ga Tonti/ river, 126. 

Gas, natural, 65, 70, 73. 

Gauchos, 108. 

CJen e see' river, 46. 

Ge ne' va. Lake and City, 

. 133- 

Gen' oa, 122. 

Geography, divisions and 

definitions, 5, 6, 7. 
G^org*"' town, 104. 
G^or' gi a, 56. 
German Empire, 12S. 
German S. W. Africa, 159 ; 

East. 160. 
(Jeysers, 92. 
GAats Mts., 135. 
(l//ent, 131. 
Gi bral' tar, 121. 
Ginger, 97. 
Giraffe, 154. 
Gi rond/ river, 125. 
Glaciers, 92, no. 
t'las' g07f', 118. 
Glass, 47, 131, 132. 
Globe. 13. 
Glouces'ter(glos'ter), Mass. . 

42- 

Goats. 95. 146. 

Co bi. Desert, 141. 

(ioid — .Abyssinia, 155 ; 
Africa, 155, 160; Alaska, 
81; Australia, 161; Brazil, 
102 ; Canada, 90, 91 ; 
Cape Colony, 1 59 ; Cen- 
tral America. 96; China, 
140 ; Colombia, 105 ; 
Guianas, 104; India, 144; 
Indo-China, 143 ; Jap>an, 
140 ; Mexico, 93 ; New 
Zealand, 163 ; Peru, 106 ; 
Philippines Is., 83 ; Rus- 
sia, 1 19 ; Siberia, 148 ; 
United States, 55, 56, 70, 
74. 76, 77, 78, 79. 80,81; 
Venezuela, 104. 

Gold Coast. 158. 

(!old-dust, 156, 157, 160. 

Ciolden, 76. 

(lolden Horn, 124. 

Gorilla, 154. 

Got' ten borg, 120. 

(iovemment (kinds oQ, 23. 

Graf ton, 70. 

Grain (see wheat, etc.). 

Grain elevator, 66. 

Gram' plan Mts., 116. 

(ira vA' du, 121. 

Grand Banks, 61. 

(}rand Canal, 140. 

(jrand Forks, 70. 

(irand Rap' ids, 68. 

Granite (N. H.), 41; (Vt.), 
42: (Tex.), 60; Canada, 
90. 

Grapes. 45, 54, 60. 64, 74, 
79. 121, 122, 123, 126, 
146, 147. 159, 163. 

Ciritz, 132. 

Gravitation, 8. 



Grazing ; in Africa, i6c. 
Australia, 161; Canada, 
88; Great Britain, 115; 
Mexico, 95; Newfound- 
land, 91; Russia, 119; 
South America, 103, 108; 
Sweden, I20; Switzer- 
land, 133; United States, 
38, 41, 60, 61, 64, 76, 79. 

Great Basin, 31, 77. 

Great Brit' </in. 115. 

Great Central Plains. 26. 98. 

Great Falls. 76; city. 76. 

Great Geyser. 92. 

(ireat Ka na' wAa river, 45. 

Great Lakes, 38, 69. 

Great Plains, 31. 

(Jreat Salt Lake, 78. 

Great Wall, 140. 

Greater An til Icf, 96. 

Greece, 123. 

Greek Catholic Church, no- 

Green Bay, 69. 

Green' land, 92. 

Green Mts.. 30, 

Green river, 76. 

Greenj' bor o (-bur o). 55. 

Green vil/r, S. C. 56; Miss., 

, 57- , 
Cireen' wich (grin' ij. in 

England; in United States, 

gren'wich), 117. 
CJreen' wootl, 57. 
Gua da la ja ra (gua-tha-la- 

ha' ra), 95. 
(J«a dal quiv' ir river, 113. 
(jf/ade lo«p<r' Is., 96. 
Guj" di fi' na river, 113. 
Guam, 83. 

Gutt na jua' to (-hwS'-), 93; 
_ city. 95. 
Guano, 106. 
i'uz te mS' la, 96. 
Guavas (gua' vaz). 57. 
G«ay a quYl' (-kel'), 106. 
Gufly' mas, 95. 
Guern' ^ey, 118. 
Gi/Y ft' na (British, Dutch 

and French), 104. 
Guiana Highland, 98. 
GmIu' ha, 1 58; Gulf of. 158. 
Gulf port, 57. 
Gulfs. 16. 
Gulf Stream, 17. 
Gums, 83, 142, 147, 155,156, 

157, 160. 
Guth' ri/, 61. 
Gutta percha, 143, 164. 
Gypsum, 60, 61, 6(8, 70, 73 

90. 

HILir' lem, 130. 

Ha' ger§ town, 49. 

IlagMif, 130. 

Hal dar a bftd', 137. 

Hal niln' Is., 137. 

Hai' tY. 97. 

Hft ko da' te, 143. 

lift' la Mts., 146. 

Ilal' i fax. 90. 

Ham' burg. 129. 

Ham' il ton, 65. 

Ham' mer fcst, 112, 120. 

Ham' mond. 6<;. 

Han kau' (-kou). 141. 

Han' ni bal. 72. 

Ha noi', 143. 

Han' o ver, N. IL, 43. 

Harbors, 17. 

Hard' wick, 42. 

Hir' ris burg, 47. 

Hart' ford, Conn., 44. 

Hat' ter as, Cape, 14. 

Ha van' a. 97. 

Ha' ver Aill, 43. 

Havr/, ii7. 

Ha w*I' Y, 82. 

Hay, 41, 45. 68, 72, 90, 115 

Headland, 14. 

Heart's Content, 91. 

Heb' ri des Is., 116. 

Height of land, 26. 

Hek' la Mt., 93. 
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INDEX PRONUNCIATION. 



HtJ] iz'. 147- 
Hef del bei^, 125. 
Hel' e na, Ark., 60; Mont., 
76 (St. Hel e' na, island, 

159)- 

Her sinff fore, 113. 

Hemispheres, Eastern and 
Western, 24 ; Northern 
and Southern, 25. 

Hemp, 54, 64, 90, 108, 119. 

Hen' der son, 64. 

Her it', 146. 

Her cu la' ne um, 12a. 

Hides — Algeria, 156; An- 
dean Sutes, 105; Aus- 
tralia, 161; Brazil, 103; 
Central America, 96 ; 
India, 144; La Plata 
Sutes, 108; Mexico, 95; 
South Africa, 159; Tunis, 
156; Venezuela, 104. 

Highland, 15. 

High Point, 55. 

Hills, 14- 

Hf lo, 83. 

Hi m&' la ya, 136. 

Hindus, 144. 

Hippopotamus, 154. 

Hoang (hwang) river, 136. 

H6' bart, 163. 

H5' bO ken, 46. 

Hogs, 72, 73. 124. 

H5r yoke, 42. 

Hoi' land (see Netherlands) 

Hon' do, 142. 

Hon dt]' ras, 96. 

H6 n6 1h' lu, 83. 

Honey, 81. 

Hook, 16. 

Hops, 45, 79. 80, 115. 

Horns, 108. 

Horses, 64, 73, 95, 115, 119, 
131, 146, 147, 148. 

Hot Springs, 60. 

Hottentots, 154. 

Hours, 9. 

Hoiis' ton, Tex., 61. 

tlbu sa ton' ic river, 39. 

Hual 'ft' ga (wal yi' ga) 
river, 103. 

Hud' son river, 44; bay, 88. 

Hull 118. 

Hum' bol<ft, S2. 

Hun' ga ry, 132. 

Hunts' vil/g, 57. 

Hu'ron, 70. 

Httss, John, 133. 

Icebergs, 92. 

Ic/' land, 92. 

I'daho, 78. 

T dri a, 132. 

II' li noij, 65. 

I'lo I* lo, 83. 

In' di a, British, 144. 

In di an' a, 65. 

In di an ap' o lis, 65. 

Indian Mutiny, 145. 

Indian Ocean, 16, 25. 

Indians, 30, 61. 

Indian Territory, 61. 

India rubber, 103. 105. 

In' di^. East, 28; West, 

96. 
Indigo, 96, 108, 143, 144, 

156. 
In' do-Chlf' na, 143 ; French, 

143. 

In' dus river, 136. 

Industries, 123. 

Inertia, 8. 

Inventions, 54. 

In ver ncss', 118. 

r o wa, 72. 

I qui' que (e ke ka), 107. 

I ran', plateau of, 136. 

Ir a wft di, 136. 

Ire' land, 118. 

Ir kgtsk', 149. 

Iron: Abyssinia, 155; Alge- 
ria, 156; Asia, 140, 142, 
144; Brazil, to2; Canada, 
90; Cuba, 97; Ecuador, 



105; Europe, 115, 119, 
120, 121, 126, 128, 131, 
132; New Zealand, 163; 
Peru, 106; Philippines, 
83; Tunis, 156; United 
States. 45. 46. 47, 50, 55, 
56, 57, 60, 64, 68, 69, 76, 
80. 

Iron Gates, 131. 

Irrigation, 77, 79, 146. 

Islands: Continental, 14; 
oceanic, 14; volcanic, 14; 
coral, 14. 

Isotherms, 20. 

Ish' pe ming. 68. 

Is ]>a han', 146. 

Isthmus, 14. 

Italian Africa, 160. 

It' a ly, 121. 

I tas' ca Lake, 69. 

Ivory, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160; vegetable, 105. 

Ivory Coast, 158. 

Jack' son, Mich., 68; Miss., 

57: Tenn., 55. 
Jack' son vil^, Fla., 57; 

III.. 67. 
Ji lii' pa (hft-), 94. 
Ja m&i' ca. 97. 
James river, 44. 
James' town, 70. 
Japan Current, 79. 
Ja pan', 142. 
Jas' sy (yas' si), 124. 
Ja' va. 164. 
Jef fer son City, 72. 
Jer' §<7, 118. 
Jer' §<7 City, 46. 
Je ru' sa lem, 147. 
Jewelry, 126, 132. 
Jo han' nes burg, 160. 
Johns' ton, 47. 
Jo li et, 66. 
Jop' lin, 7a. 

J6 ml' lo (ho rul' yo), 94. 
Jy in' dg Fu' ca (hu an') 

(Strait), 36. 
Ju in Fer nan'dez (hu an'-), 

Is. of, 107. 
Judaism, 23, 139. 
Jum' na, 145. 
Ju neau' (-nO'), 81. 
Jung' frau (yung' frou) Mt., 

133- 
Ju ni at' a river, 43. 
Ju' ra Mts., 125. 
Jute, 58, 144. 
Jut' land, 131. 

K& bjil', 146. 

Kaffirs, 154. 

KaV ser Wil' helm's Land, 

164. 
K& la hft' ri. Desert of, 150. 
Kal a ma zoo', 68. 
Kil' ma, 119. 

Kft me run' Mts., 150, 159. 
Kan da har', 146. 
Kangaroo, 161. 
Kft' no, 157. 
Kan' ^as, 73. 
Kansas City, Mo., 72; 

Kansas, 73. 
Kash gSr', 141. 
Kash mir' (-mer'), 145. 
Kauri gum, 163. 
Kerar, 42. 
Kg' ni a Mt.. 150. 
Ken ne bee' river, 40. 
Ke no' sha, 69. 
Ken tuck' y, 64. 
Ke' o kuk, 73. 
Keys, 57. 
Key West, 57. 
KAaV bar Pass, 146. 
KA&T turn', 155. 
KAe dKv/, 155. 
KAe lat', 146. 
Khf va, 149. 
KV' ef, 120. 
KK lau e' a (lou-). 82. 
Kil I mftn jft' ro Mt., 150. 



Kil lar' n^. Lakes of, 118. 

Kim' ber 1^, 159. 

Kingdom, 23. 

King' St on, 97. 

King'-te-ching', 141. 

Kir ghiz' (-gez'), 134, 148. 

Kit' ter y, 42. 

Kill' shy, 142. 

Klon' dike. Region, 91. 

Knox' vil/f, 55. 

Ko' ko mo, 65. 

Kofl' go State, 157; river, 

15a. 
Ko' nigs berg (kC-), 129. 
Ko re' a. 143. 
Krem' lin. 120. 
Kron' sta</t, 120. 
Kyo' to, 143. 

Labor, 114. 
I^b ra dor', 91. 
Lace, 131. 
La Crosj^. 69. 
Lft fay et//, 65. 
Lad' o ga Lake, 125. 
La dron^', 162. 
Lagoons, 16. 
La' gos. 158. 
La Gu<7y' ra, 104. 
Lake Charles, 58. 
Lakes, 17. 
Lake .States, 38. 
Lan' cas ter, 47. 
Land, forms of, 14; eleva- 
tion of, 14; divisions of, 

13. 
Land of Dates, 154, 156. 
Lan' sing, 68. 
La Paz'. 107. 
Lap' land, 120. 
La Pla' ta, river, 100; city, 

108; states, 108. 
L4r' a mV, 76. 
La rf' do, 61. 
Las' sa, 141. 
Las Ve' gSs, 74. 
Latitude, 10; use of, 10; 

parallels of, 10; effect of. 

19. 
Lau' rel, 57. 
Lau ren' ti an (-shi an)High- 

land, 26. 
Lau ri co'«ha Lake, 100. 
Lava, 15. 
Law' fence, Mass., 42 ; 

Kansas. 73. 
Lead: Brazil, 102; Chinese 

Empire. 140 ; Germany. 

128; Indo-China, 143 ; 

Mexico, 93; Peru. 106; 

Spain, 121 ; United .States. 

60, 65, 68. 72, 73. 74. 76, 

78. 
Lead City. 70. 
Lead' ville, 76. 
Le«v' en worth, 73. 
Leeds, 117. 
Leather, 68, 1 24, 133. 
I^p' sic, 139. 
Lem' berg. 132. 
Lemons, 79, 93, 122. 156. 
Le murs, 83. 
Le' na river. 138. 
Le' on, 95. 
Leopard. 143, 154. 
Le o pold ville, 157. 
leprosy. 83. 
Lesser An til' le§, 96. 
Le vant'. 123. 
Levees. 58. 
Lew' is ton. Me., 41; Idaho, 

78. 
Lex' ing ton. 64. 
I^^y' d<fn. 130. 
Ll be' ri a, 158. 
Lib' yan Desert, 150. 
Lick Observatory, 80. 
Licorice. 123. 
Li ege' (-azh'), 131. 
Lignite, 70. 
Lilies, 97. 
Lll//, 127. 
Ll' ma, 106. 



Lime, Canada. 90; Ala., 57 

Lim' er ick, 1 1 8. 

Limestone, 56, 60. 65. 

LY mSges' (-mozh), 127. 

Lim p6' po river, 153. 

Lin' c6/n. Neb., 73. 

Linen: Austria- Hungary 
132 ; Belgium, 131 
France, 127; Germany, 
I2g; Great Britain, 118. 

Linseed oil, 69. 

Lion, 154. 

Lip' a ri Is., 113. 

Lif' bon. T2I. 

Lit' tie Rock, 60. 

Live-oak, 51. 57. 

Liv' er pool, 117. 

Llama, 105. 

Llanos, 100. 

Lo an' da, 159. 

Lodz, 120. 

Lo fo' d^ Is., 120. 

Lo' gan (Utah), 78. 

Lo' gans port, 65. 

Loire river (Iwiir), 126. 

Lom' bar dy, 122. 

Long Branch, 47. 

Longitude, 11. 

Lon' d6n, 117. 

Lon' don der ry. 118. 

Los An' gel es, 79. 

Lou i §i an' a, 58. 

Loi/ is vil/c {or \ou' 1-). 64. 

Louren90 Marques (lo ren'- 
so mar' kcs), 160. 

LoTw' el/, 42. 

Loyalty Islands, 164. 

Lubecic, 129. 

Luc' ca, 125. 

Ly 9ern<f'. Lake and City, 

133- 

Luck' now(-ou). 145. 

Lumber: Canada. 88; Nor- 
way. 120; Russia, 119: 
South America, 107; Tas- 
mania, 163; United 
States, 38, 41, 42, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 60, 64, 68. 69, 72, 
78, 80. 

Lun' da, 159. 

Lu' rar Caves. 50. 

Lux' em burg, 130. 

Lu zon', 83. 

Lynch' burg, 50. 

Lynn, 42. 

Ly'6n§, 127. 

Lyrebird, 161. 

Macaroni, 122. 

Machinery. 72. 

Mac ken' zi^r river, 28. 

Ma' con. 56. 

Mad a gas' car, 160. 

Ma de<" ra, 1 59. 

Mad' i son. Wis., 69. 

Ma dras'. 145. 

Ma drid'. 121. 

Magnolia, 51. 

Ma gel' lan, Strait of, 98. 

Maguey. 93. 

Mahogany. 93. 96. 

Mai ma tchl'n', 140. 

Main^, 41. 

Maize. 109. 126. 141, 156. 

Ma iak' ka, 145. 

Mai' a ga, 121. 

Ma l&y Peninsula, 143 ; 

Archipelago. 164. 
Mala>' Race, 139. 
Ma la/ si a, 164. 
Mammoth Cave, 64. 
Man, Range of, 21; Isle of, 

118. 
Ma na' gua, 96. 
Man' ches ter, 117; N. H., 

41. 
Man chu' ri a, 140, 141. 
Man' da lay, 143. 
Man ga nese: Brazil, 102; 

Ga.. 56; Va., 50. 
Ma nil' a, 83; hemp, 83. 
Manioc, 103, 108, 109. 
Man is tee', 68. 



NTao / to' ba, 91. 
Man' i tou, 76. 
Man i to woe', 69. 
Man ka' to, 70. 
Ma' nu a, 164. 
Manufacturing — Africa, 
155; Asia, 140; Austria- 
Hungary, 132; Belgium, 
131; British India, 144; 
France, 126; Germany, 
128; Great Britain, 11$; 
Italy, 122; Japan. 142; 
Netherlands, 130: Persia, 
146; Philippine Islands, 
83; Russia, 119; South 
America, 103; Switzer- 
land. 133; United States, 
35. 41. 45. 54. 63. 

Man za nil' lo (man sa nel'- 
yo). 95- 

Maple sugar, 42, 90. 

Maps, 13. 

Marble, 42, 55, 56, 60, 123, 
123. 

MS ra eal' bo, 104. 

Ma ran hao' (-youn), X03. 

Ma ra fion', 100. 

Ma It' en bad, 132. 

Marine Plain. 44. 

Mariner's Compass, 11. 

M&T i net//, 69. 

MiK i on, 65. 

Marl, 46. 

Mar se/l/r}', 127. 

Mar' shal/town, 73. 

Marshes, salt, 16. 

Mar ti nlque' (-nek), 96. 

Ma' ry land, 49. 

Mis cat', 147. 

.Ma sho' na land, 160. 

Mas sa chu' setts, 42. 

Mat a be' le land, 160. 

Ma tan' zas,,97. 

Mate (ma' ti), 108, 109. 

Mat' ter horn, 133. 

Mau' na Lo' a, 82. 

Mau ri' ti us (-rish' i us), 
160. 

Mays' vil/f, 64. 

Ma zat lan', 95. 

Mc Clure. Capt., 92. 

McKees' port, 47. 

Meadows, 16. 

Meat Packing, 68, 72, 73, 

79. 
Mec' ca. 147. 
Me dell in' (-thai yen'), 

105. 
Me di' na, 147. 
Mrfs' sen, 129. 
Me kong' river, 136. 
Mel a ne' si a (-shi-), 164. 
Mel' btJurn/, 163. 
Melons, 56. 
Mem' phis, 55. 
Me nom' i nee, 68. 
Mercator's Chart, 13. 
Mer ced' river, 79. 
Mer' cu ry (see quicksilver), 
Mer de Glace (m£r di gifts), 

no. 
Mil" i da, 95. 
Mir' i den, 44. 
Mend' i an, city, 57 ; circle, 

10 ; prime, 11. 
Mir' ri mac, river, 40. 
Mesa (ma' sa), 73. 
Mesh ed', 146. 
Mes o po ta' mi a, 147. 
Meteors, 6. 
Meteorites, 6. 
Mex' ico, 93; city, 95; Gulf 

of, 26. 
Mica. 55, 70. 
Mi9h'igan,68; City. 65. 
Mi cro ne' si a (-shi-), 164. 
Middle Atlantic States, 44. 
Midnight Sun, 120. 
Mil' an, 122. 
Miles, scale of, 13. 
Military Territories, 158. 
Milk, condensed, 72, 73, 

133. 



Mil' ledge ville. 56. 
Millet, Kansas, 73, 14O' I4i> 

144. 155. 
Mil wau' ke/, 68. 
Mineral Springs, 45, 60, 76, 

77, 128, 143. 
Mining (see each mineral). 
Min ne ap' o lis, 69. 
Min ne sd' ta, 69. 
Minutes. 9. 
Mis sis sip' pi, 57; valley 

of. 31 ; river. 28. 
Mississippi- Yazoo Delta, 

57- , 
Mis sQM^la, 77. 

Mis SQt/ ri. 72; river, 31. 
Mit'chel/, 70. 
Mo blV. 57. 
Mo cAa, 147- 
Mohammedans, 23, 144^ 

147. 158- 
Mol len' do (-yen'-), 107. 
Mo lin/, 67. 
Mo luc' cas, 164. 
Monadnocks. 40. 
Monarchy, 23; absolute, 23; 

limited, 23. 
Mon gd' li a, 140, 141. 
Monkeys, 143. 
Mo non ga he' la river, 43. 
Monsoons, 18, 83. 
Mon tft' na, 76. 
MoN/Ce nix', 122. 
Mon/ Cer vin' (sir \is% 

133. 
Mon te ns' gro, 124. 
Mon te re/, 95. 
Mon te vid' e o, 109. 
Mont gom' er y, 57. 
Month. 6. 
Mont pe' li er, 43. 
Mont re SI', 90. 
Moons, phases of, 6; new, 6; 

full, 6. 
Moors, 154. 
Moraine, 40. 
Mo re' li a, 95. 
Mo roc' CO, 156; city, 156. 
Moros (m5' roz), 83. 
Mos' CQW, 119. 
Mos sft' me dis, 159. 
Mountains — Offices of, 14 ; 

Height of, 15; Effect on 

Rainfall, 19. 
Mountain Passes. 1 5 ; 

Ranges, 14; Systems, 14. 
Mt. Ath' OS. 124. 
Mt. Hec' la, 92. 
Mt. Ma/ cy, 44. 
Mt. Mit' chel/, 40. 
Mt. St. E U' as, 81. 
Mt. Ve/ non, 50. 
Mt. Washington, 40. 
Mo zam bique' (-bek'), 160. 
Muddy Salt Mines, 77. 
Muk' den, 141. 
Mulberry tree, 140, 143, 147, 

149- 
Mules, 72. 
Mun' cl/, 65 
Mu' mcA, 129. 
Mu/ ray river, i6r. 
Mur shed tt bad', 145. 
Myr zyk', 156. 
Mus ca tin/. 73. 
Mus c6' gee, 61. 
Musical Instruments, 13a, 

133. 
Mus ke' gon. 68. 
Muslins, 144. 
Mus' s/1 Shoals, 55. 
Mutton. 108. 163. 
Myrrh, 160. 

Nft ga sS' kl, 143. 
Na mft' quft land, 159. 
Na naV mo. 91. 
Nan kin', 141. 
Nant«. 127. 
Na ple§, 122. 
Napoleon, 131, 159. 
Naphtha, 146. 
Nftr bonne', 121;. 
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'Kmx' va, laa 


Ob river. 138. 


Pat' na, 145. 


P6 t6 slf , 107. 


lina, 55: South Carolina, 


Sandalwood, 160, 164. 


Nash' Q a, 41. 


Occupations, 33. 


Paw tuck' et, R. I., 43. 


Pottery (see poreelain). 


56; Georgia, 56; Florida, 


Sandstone, Ark., 60; Texas, 


Xash' vill/, 55. 


Oceans, 16. 


Peaches, 47, 54, 146. 


Potts' ville. 47. 


56; Louisiana, 58. 


60. 


^*as' sau, 97. 


Ocean Currents, 17. 


Peanuts, 54. 


PSwjA keep' sir (-kip'-), 46. 


Rich' mond. Ind., 65; Va., 


San dus' ky, 65. 


Nital', 160. 


ce an' i a (0 she an' i a), 


Pearls, 145. 146, 147, 160. 


Power- loom. 54. 


SO- 


San Fran 918* co, 79. 


Natch' ez, 57. 


^.'^3- 


Pease, 115. 


Vriguf, 132. 


RT' ga, 120. 


San Ja 9in' to, 60. 


Natural Bridg^e, 5a 


der, 138. 


Peat. 118. 


Prairies, 15, 31, 61. 152. 


Rings, 6. 


San Joaquin (h5 a kSn') 


Nau' ta. 103. 


Odes' sa, lao. 


Pe chY W, Gulf of, 137. 


Precious stones, see ruby, 


Rr' de Ja nei' r6(zha.), 103. 


river, 78. 


Naval Academy, U. S., 49. 


Og* den, 78. 


P€ kin', 141. 


diamond, etc. 


RY'odeiaPk'ta, 100. 


San Jo se' (h6-), 79; Central 


Naval Stores. 51, 55, 56. 57- 


hi' 0, 64; river, 31. 


Pe ling' Mts., 137. 


President (U. S.), 35- 


Ri' Cfriln' de river, 38. 


America, 96. 


Ne bras' ka, 73. 


Oil (IcelaifH)'. 93. 


Pe 15' tas (-tash), 103. 


Pre to' ri a, 160. 


M GriLn' dg dg Sfll', 103. 


San Ju an' (hu-), 82. 


Ned' jcd, 147. 


Oilstones (Ark.); 60. 


Pem' ba. 153. 


Prlf br lof Islands, 81. 


Ry Ng' gro. 100. 


San Luis Po to sY', 95. 


Nejfroes, 30. 157. 


Oil trees, 143. 


Pe nang', 145. 


Prime Meridian, ir. 


Rivers, offices of, 17. 


San Ma ri* no. 123. 


Nel' son river, 28. 


Oise (waz), 135. 


Peninsula, 14. 


Prince Ed' ward Is.. 91. 


River systems, 17. 


San sal va doK, 96. 


Ne moiflT/', 125. 


ke eho' be<r, Lake, 53- 


Penn syl va' ni a. 47. 


Prince' ton, 47. 


Ro' a nOk/, 50. 


San ta Bar' ba ra. 74. 


Ne paTr, 145. 


Ok la ho' ma, 61; city, 61. 


Pe nob' scot River, 40. 


Proc' tor, 42. 


Roch' es ler, 46. 


San ta Cla' ra, Valley, 79. 


Neth er lands, 130; Colo- 


Olive, 79, 121, 122, 133, 


Pen sa c6' la. 57. 


Pro gr?' so, 95. 


Rock' ford, 66. 


San' U Cruz, 96. 


nial Possessions of , 130. 


126, 147, 156. 


Pe 6' ri a, 66. 


Projections, Conical, 13; 


Rock Hill. 56. 


San' ta Fe', 74. 


Ne vi' da, 77. 


lyra' pi a, 80. 


Pepper, 164. 


Spherical, 13. 


Rock' land. 41. 


san ta Lu' 91 a, 97. 


Ne' va river, 119. 


0' ma ha, 73. 


Per nam bu' co, 103. 


Promontory, 14. 


Rock Springs. 76. 


san tY a' go dg Cu' ba, 97; 


New Albany, 65. 

New' ark, N. T., 46; Ohio, 


min', 147. 


Per' ry, 61. 


Prov' i dence, 42. 


Rocky Mountains, 36, 31. 


(Chili), 107. 


Omsk', 149. 


Per sia (-sha), 146. 


Pro' vo, 78. 


Rocky Mountain Sutes, 74. 


san' to Do mYn' go, 97. 


65. 


nA' da, 43. 


Pe ni', 106. 


Pruss' ia (prush' a), 128. 


Rome, Ga., 56; luly, 122. 


san' tos, 103. 


New Bed' ford, 4a. 


Onions. 97. 


Peruvians, 30. 


Pruth. 125. 


Ro si' rf 6. 108. 


Sao Pau lo (souN poo' Ip), 


New' bem, 55. 


On ta' ri 6. 90. 


Petch' ra. 1 19. 


Pue' bla (pwa' bla). 95. 


Roses. 146. 


103. 


New Brit* ain. 44. 


Opium, 144, 146, 147. 


Pe' terj burg. 50. 


Pueb' lo, 76. 


Rosewood. 96. 


Sar a to' ga. 46. 


New Branj' wick, 47 ; Can- 


por'to, 121. 


Petroleum. 47, 50, 60, 64. 


Pueblos (-Iftz), 74. 


Rosin, 51. 


Sa ra' tov, 1 30. 


ada, 90. 


Oriln', 156, 


65, 70. 73. 90, "9. M3. 


Puer' to PrYn' 9V pg (pwftr'- 


Rotation of the earih, 8. 


Sardine, 136. 


New' bar^grh, 46. 

New Cal i d5' ni a, 164. 


Oranges, 56, 79, 81, 93, 


M5. 159- 


to), 97- 


Rot' ter dam, 130. 


Sar din' i a, 121. 


109, 121, 122, 126, 156, 


Phases 6. 


Pu' get Sound, 80. 


Row en' (-SnO, 127. 


Sas katch' e wan, 91; river. 


New Cas' tl^, 49 ; Eng.,117. 


159. 


Phil a del' phi a. 47. 


Pu las' kl, 53. 


Ro» ma' ni a, 124. 


28. 


New England Sutes, 40. 


Orange River Colony, 159, 


Phil' ip pinrt (or -pen§), 83. 


Pulque (pul' ka), 93. 


Rubber: Africa. 155, 157, 


.Satellites, 6. 


New' f<nind land, 91. 


160. 


Phtfc'nix, 78. 


Pursuits, Industrial, 22. 


158, ISQ, 160: Central 


Sault Sainte Marie (sg 


New GMa te mi' la, 96. 


Orbit, 9. 


Phosphates, 56, 57, 156. 


Pyramids, 155. 


America, 96; Philippine 


sint ma' ri), 69; Falls of. 


New Guinea (gin' e), 164. 


Or' e gon, 80. 


Pictured Rocks, 68. 


Pyr'e ne<^, no. 


Is., 83; South America, 


68. 


New Harop' shlr<', 41. 


ri no' CO, 100. 


Pi ed' mont Plateau. 30. 




104, 105, 106, 107. 


Sa van' nah, 56; river, 56. 


New H4' ven, 44. 


ri ztl' ba (-S&' ba). 93. 


Pierrr, 70. '' 


Que bee', 90. 


Ruby, 143, 148. 


Sax' ny, 128. 


New I b«' ri a, 58. 


sage', 72. 


Pike's Peak, 74. 


Queen Qhar' lotte Is., 89. 


Russia (rush' a), 1 19. 


Sfhaff hau' sen. Falls of 


New Jer' ^y. 46- 


O* sa ki, 143. 


Pil CO may' River, 101. 


Queens' land, 163. 


Russian Turkestan, 149. 


(shaf hou' zen), 133. 


New I.^' ddn, 44. 


Osh' kosh. 69. 


Pilgrims, 34. 


Queens' town, 1 18. 


Rii wen z6' rt' Mountains, 


Scan di na' vi a, 13a 


New Mex' i co, 74. 


Ost end', 131. 


Pineapples, 57, 81. 82, 97. 


Que re' ta ro (ka-), 95. 


ISO. 


Se^e nee' ta dy, 46. 


New Or' le an;. 58. 


Ostrich, 154. 159; feathers. 


Pine Bluff. 60. 


Quicksilver, 60, 79, 83, 93, 


Rye, 119, 148. 


.SeAH.yl' kill, 44. 


New* port, R. I., 4* ; Ky., 


155, 156. isg, 160. 


Piq' ua (pik'-). 65. 


96, 105, 106. 121, 122, 




Sril' ly Is., 115. 


64. 


Os we' go, 46; river, 46. 


Pi Tae' us, 123. 


140, 164. 


Sa bYn/ river, 59. 


Scot' land, 115. 


New' port News, 5a 


Ot' ta wa, 90. 


Pitch, 55. 


Quin'cy (-zi), 111., 66. 


.Sa' CO (town and river), 41. 


Sri 6' to, 62. 


New South Wales, 163. 


Ot turn' wa, 72. 


Pitts' burg, 47 ; Kansas, 73. 


Qui' to (ke'.), 105. 


Sae ra men' to, 79; river, 78. 


Scran' ton, 47. 


New York, 45. 


Ott/ en? bor (-bur-), 64. 


Pitts' field, 42. 




Sag' i naw (town and bay), 


Sea, 16. 


New York City, 45- 


Ox' ford. Miss., 57; Eng., 


Plains, 15. 


Races. Civilization of, 22. 


68. 


.Sea Island. 56. 


New Zea' land, 163. 


118. 


Plane, 9. 


Ra ^Vn/, 69. 


Sage-brush. 77. 


Seasons, 12. 


N' gi' ml Lake, 153. 


Oysters, 49, 50. 


Planetoids, 6. 


Railroads. 156, 157, 158, 


SSigue nay river, 89. 


Se at' tir, 80. 


Ni ag' a ra Falls, 45. 


0' zark Mts., 51. 


Planets. 6. 


159, 160. 


Sa ha' ri. 150. 


Se da' li a, 72. 


NT ci rft' gua. 96. 




Plantain. Mexico, 93; West 


Rain, 19. 


St. An' tho ny. Falls of, 69. 


.Seme river, 126. 


Nickel, 164. 


Pa chw' ca. 95. 


Indies, 97. 


Raisins, 79, 121. 147. 


St. Au' gus ane, 57. 


Sel' ma, 57. 


Nic bar' Island, 144. 


Pacific Ocean, 16, 28. 


Plants, range of, 21. 


Ra' \AgA, N. C. 55. 


St. Bar thol' mew, 96. 


Selvas. roo. 


Nk t^ roi', 103. 


Pacific Highland, 26, 31; 


Plateau Region. 77. 


Ran goon', 143, 145. 


St. Ber' nard, 122, 133. 


Sen e gal', 158. 


Nl* ger. 15a. 


Climate, 34; Resources, 


Plateaus, 15. 


Rapids, 40. 


St. Etienne (saN a tyen*). 


5>en' ne, 131. 


Nli:«'ria, 158. 


34- 


Platinum, 105, 119, 148, 


Raw' linj, 76. 


127. 


Sg o«l', 143. 


Night, 9. 


Pa cif ic Slope, 26, 34; 


164. 


R*rtd' ing, 47. 


St. £vL sta ti us (-she us), 


Serfs, 119. 


Nll^, valley of. 154 ; river, 


Climate, 34; Products, 34; 


PlSiUf river, 73. 


Red river, 31. 


96. 


Ser' vi a, 124. 


15a. 


Resources. 34. 


Plumbago, 145. 


Red River of the North, 


St. Goth' ard Pass. 122. 


Se ville', 121. 


Nitrate, 107. 


Pacific States. 78. 


Plymouth Colony, 34. 


70. 


St. He le' na, 159. 


Ss'vr«, 127 


Nizh' nl Nov' go rod, 119. 


Pa du' cah, 64. 


V6 river. 1 1 2. 


Red Sea. 134. 


St. John, 90; river, 89. 


Shadow, circular, 8. 


Nomads, 33. 


Piis' 1^, 118. 
Pa fer' mo, 122. 


Points. Cardinal, 8; Semi- 


Re gl' na, 91. 


St. Johns, 91. 


Shang ha' i, 141. 


Nfim/, 81. 


Cardinal, 8. 


Reichstag (riks' tig). 128. 


St. Johns' bury, 43. 


Shas'U Mt., 74. 


Ndr* fo/k. Va.. 5a 


Pal' es tin/-, 61. 


Polaris, 8. 


Reindeer. 92. 120. 


St. 15' seph. 73. 


Shawls, 144. 


North Adams, 43. 


Palmetto, 51. 


Poles. 8. 


Religions, 23 (see Chris- 


St. Lawrence river, 38; gulf 


She boy' gan 69. 


Nordi America, 36; climate 


Palm, date. 147; oil, 157, 


Pol y ne' si a (-shi-), 164. 


tianity, Judaism, etc.); in 


of, 36. 


Sheep — Afghanistan and 


and vegetation, 88; in- 


158. 


Pomegranates, 126, 146. 


Africa. 


St. iMi/ is (or -J). 72. 


Baluchistan, 146; Ar- 


habiUnts, 30. 


P»' !6s. 121. 


Pom pe' ii (p6m p4' ye). 122. 


Re' no. 77. 


St, Paul, 69. 


gentina, 108; Barbary 


North Cape, laa 


Pi mir', 135. 


Pon' 9*. 82. 


Republic, 23. 


St. Pe' ter? burg, 119. 


States. 156: Falkland 


' North Car 5 tf oa, 55. 


Pam' li CO Sound, 53. 


Po po c« tg pet' 1. 93. 


Re pub' li can river, 73. 


St. Sophia, 124. 


Islands. 131; France, 


North Da kO' ta. 70. 


Pampas, 100. 


Porcelain, 132, 140, 142. 


Reservations, Indian, 61. 


St. TAom'as. 96. 


126; Great Britain, 115; 


Northern Pacific R.R., 8a 


Pan a mfi', Isthmus of, 96 ; 


Pork, 38. 


Re un' ion (-yun) Is. , 160. 


Si' lem, Oregon, 80. 


Iceland, 02 Mexico, 95 ; 


Northwest passage, 93. 


City, 96; hats, 105; Sute, 


Port E liz' a beth, 159. 


Revolution of the earth, 9. 


Salisbury (salz' b2r i), 160. 


New Zealand. 163 ; 


N6r' way, laa 


96. 


Port au Prince (port' 6 


Reykjavik (rik' yft vik), 92. 


SS lo nY' kl,"i34. 


Russia,! 19; Scandinavia, 


Ndr" wich, 44. 


Pa naf, 83. 


prtns), 97. 


Rheims (remz), 127. 


Salt — Abyssinia, 155 ; Aus- 


120; Siberia. 148; Tas- 


Ndtr/ Dim^', 137. 


Paper, 41, 43. 
Pap' w a. 164. 


Port IIu' ron. 68. 


Rhine, 1 1 2. 


tria-Hungary, 133; China, 


mania, 163 Tibet 141. 


Not' ting Aam. 117. 


Port' land. Conn., 44; Me., 


Rhinoceros, 143, 154. 


140; Germany. 128; Great 


UnitedStates:Arizona,77; 


Nd' va St5 ti a (-shi a), 90. 


Pa riL', 103. 106. 


41; Oregon, 80. 


RAod^r 1/ land, 42. 


Britain, 115; Persia, 146; 


Idaho, 78; Indiana, 65; 


Nu' bi a. 155. 


Pil ra guaf, 109 ; tea (see 


Por to A le' gre. 103. 


R//6des, 123. 


Spain, 121; Sahara, 157; 


Iowa, 72; Kansas, 73; 


Nubian Desert. 150. 


mate) ; river, 102. 


Por' to RV' CO, 81. 


R//6 de' «i a. 159; South, 


Venezuela, 104. United 


Missouri. 72; Montana, 


Nil' rem berg, 139. 


Parallels. 10. 


Port SaVd', 155. 


160; North. 160. 


States: Kansas, 73; Mich- 


76; Nebraska, 73, Ohio, 


Nuts, 131, 158. 


Par a m&r' i bo, 104. 


Ports' m^uth. New Hamp- 


RZ/on^- river, 112. 


igan. 68; New York, 45; 


64; Oregon 80; Utah, 


Nyan' xa, 153. 


P4 ra nS', 102. 


shire, 41; Va., 50 ; Eng- 


RY ad'. 147. 


Texas, 60. 


78; Venezuela. 104. 


Ny as' sa (nfr-). i6a 


PJr' is, 126. 


land, 118. 


Rice: Africa, 158; China, 


Salt Lake City, 78. 


Shef field, 117. 




Parks (Col.), 76. 


Port Su dan', 155. 


140; Hawaii, 82; India, 


sal va dor', 96. 


Sher' i dan, 76 


Oak' land, 79. 


Park' ers burg. 50. 


Por' tu grtl, 121. 


144; Indo-China, 143; 


sal wen' river. 137. 


Sher' man. 61. 


Oasis, 15. ^ 


Parliament. 117. 


Portuguese East Africa. 160. 


Italy, 122; Japan, 142; 


Sam ar kand (sam ar kantO, 


Shet' land Is., 116. 


Oats, North America, 56, 


Pas a de' na, 80. 


Position, how determined. 


Java, 164; Korea, 143: 


149. 


ShY k6' ku. 142. 


60.65,68,69,70, 7a, 73: 


Pas' CO, 106. 


10. 


Philippines, 83 ; Porto 


Sa mo' a, 164. 


Ship building, 88, 9J lao, 


Europe. 115, xi8, 119; 


Pat a go' ni a, 109. 


Potatoes. 4t, 68, 72, 90, 92. 


Rico. 81; South Amer- 


Sa na', 147. 


131. 


Asia, 148. 


Pa taps' CO, 48. 


97, iiS ; sweet, 106. 


ica, 108. United States : 


San An to' ni 6. 60. 


Shore, 14. 


Oaxa'ca(wlbi'ki). 95. 


Pat' er son, 46. 


Po t<y mac river, 44. 


Texas, 60; North Caro- 


San DY g' go, 80. 


Shreve' port, 58, 
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SI am', 143- 


Straits Settlements, 143, 145. 


TI «n' tsin, 141. 


Tundras (tun draf), 134, 


St ang tin', 141. 
SI be^ri a, 148. 


Stet tin', 129. 


TI fir' radii Fue' go, 109. 


148. 


Strass' burg, 129. 


Tif fin, 65. ' 


Tu' nis, 156. 


Si?' i ly, 121. 


Strom' bo li, 122. 


Tif Us', 149. 


Tunnels (Alpine), 122. 


ST eK ra Le 6' ne. 158. 


Stutt' gart, 129. 


i'iger, 143. 


Tu' rin, 122. 


Sler'ra Ne va' dii. 26, 31. 


Sua' kin, 155. 


TT' gris river, 138. 


Tur kes tan', Russian, 149. 


Silk, 122, 123, 124. 126, 


Su chau' (-chou'), 141. 


Tim bflk' tu, 157. 


Tur' key, 123. 


140. 14s, 144. 146, 147- 


S9' ere, 107. 


Time, how measured, 9; 


Turks Island, 97. 


Silk (Joods, 4b, 126, 132, 


Su daii', 157. 


difference of, 9. 


Turpentine, .spirits of. 51. 


133, M9- 


Sti ez' Canal, 155; Isthmus 


Timl)cr. 50, 51. 80, 90, 91, 


Turquoise, 146. 


Silver. 70, 74. 76. 77, 78, 


of, 150; City. 155. 


103, 107, 120, 132, 145, 


Turtles, 97. 


80, 83, 93, g6, 102, 105, 


Sugar, cane, 56, 58, 60, Si, 


163. 164. 


Tus ca Icx)' sa. 57. 


106, 107, 128, 140, 142, 


82, 83, 93, 96, 97, 103, 


Timor' Is.. 162. 


Tussac grass, 109. 


14S, 160, 163. 


104, 106, 108, i'43, 144, 


Tin — .Australia, 161; Banka 


Tu tu I' la. 164. 


Simoon, 147. 


155. 159. 160, 163, 164; 


and Billiton Is., 164; 


Typhoons, 83. 


ST' nnl Mt., 147. 


beet, 68, 78, 79, 126, 128, 


Bolivia. 107; (ireat Brit- 


y ca ya' li river. 100. 


Sig ga pore', 143, 145. 


131. »32- 


ain, 115; Indo-China, 


y gan' da Protectorate. 160. 


Sin kiang', 141. 


Sulphur, S3, 122, 142. 


143; New Caledonia, 


United States— Physical 


S/o«.r City, 72. 


Su ma' tra, 164. 


164. 


Divisions, 30 ; Additions 


S/oMx Falls, 70. 


Sun, apparent motion, 6, 9; 


Tit I .ea' «a Lake, 106. 


of Territory, 35; Govern- 


SI sal' Hemp, 57, 93, 97; 


rays of, 11. 


Ti u men'. 149. 


ment of, 35; Chief Cities. 


160. 


Sun ga' ri a, 141. 


Tobacco — Algeria, 156; 


35; Commerce, 38; Posi- 


Slavonic race, IT9. 


Su pe' ri or, 69. 


Armenia, 147; Asia 


tion and Rank, 30. 


Smyr' na (smer'-), 14S. 


Sus que han' na river, 44. 


Minor, 147; Austria-Hun- 


U per' na vik, 92. 


Snow line, 19. 


Swe'den, 120. 


gary. 132 ; Brazil, 103; 


U' po lu, 164. 


Snow Mts.,*i50. 


Swit' zer land, 132. 


Borneo, 164; Canada, 90; 


U' rai Mts., no; river, 119. 


So ff a. 123. 


Syd' ney, 163. 


Central America, 96; C!o- 


U ru gurtj'. 109. 


So' ko to, 157. 


Syr' a cuse, 46. 


lombia, 105; Egypt, 155; 


U' ta// (or u' ta//), 78. 


Solar System, 6. 


Syr' i a, 147. 


Germany, 128; India, 144; 


0' ti ca, 46. 


Sol fa ta' ri, 15. 


Sseg' ed In, 132. 


Indo-China, 143; Java, 


U' trecht, 130. 


Sol' mon Is., 162. 




164; La Plata States, 




Solstices, 12. 


Taban (ta ban'), 143. 


loS; Manchuria, 141; 


Val dfll' hills. ri2. 


So ma' li Land, 160. 


Table-land, 15, 93. 


Mexico, 93; Paraguay, 


Va len' cia (-shi a). Vene- 


Son' ne berg (zon' ne berg). 


Ta briz', 146. 


109; Persia, 146; Peru, 


zuela, 104; Spain. 121. 


129. 


Ta eO' ma, 80. 


lo6; Philippine Is., 83; 


Vale of Kash' nilr, 145. 


So no' ra, 93. 


Ta'gus river. 113. 


Porto Rico, 81; Salvador, 


Valley City, 70. 


Soo canal, 68. 


Tal la has' see. 57. 


96; Sumatra, 164; .Syria, 


Valleys, 15. 


Sorghum, 73. 


Tallow, 103, 108. 


147; Tunis, 156; Turkey, 


Valley of California, 34. 


Sounds, 16. 


Tarn' pa. 57. 


123; West Indies, 97; 


Valley of Virginia, 49. 


South America, 98-109. 


Tam pi' CO, 95. 


United States: Connecti- 


Val la do lid'. 113. 


Southampton (suth hamp'- 


Ta na na ri' v6, 153. 


cut, 44 ; Kentucky, 64; 


Valonia, 123, 147. 


ton), 118. 


Tan gan yi' ka Lake, 152. 


Maryland, 49; Mi.ssouri, 


Val pa rrti' so, 108. 


South Australia, 163. 


Tan g/er', 156. 


72; North Carolina, 55; 


Vancni/'ver Is., 91; City, 


South Bend, 65. 


Tapioca, 102. 


Ohio, 64 ; Pennsylvania, 


91." 


South Carolina, 56. 


Tapir, 139. 


47 ; Tennessee, 55; Vir- 


Vanilla — Africa, lf)0; Cen- 


South Dakota, 70. 


Tar, 51. 


ginia. 50; Wisconsin, 68. 


tral America, 96; .Mexico, 


Southern States. 50. 


Taro, 82. 


To bolsk', 149. 


93- 


South McAlister, 61. 


Tar' ta ry, 137. 


To can tins' river, loi. 


Vegetation, regions of. 21. 


.South 0' ma hs^. 73. 


Tash' k«nd. 149. 


To' kv 0, 142. 


Veins. 15. 


South Platte, 76. 


Taf ma' nl a. 163. 


To le^ do, 65. 


Velvets. 122. 126. 


Spain, 121. 


Tatars. 140. 


Tom big' bee river, 57. 


Ven e zuc' la, 104. 


Spanish Peninsula, 121. 


Ta//n' ton, 42. 


Tftnibk, 149. 


Vcn' \cf, 122. 


Spar* tan burg, 56. 


7chad Lake, 158. 


T6n' ga Is., 162. 


Ve' ra Cruz, 95. 


Spheroid, oblate. 8. 


Tea — Assam, 145; British 


To pe' ka. 73. 


Ver mil' ion, 70. 


Spices, 147, 159, 164. 


India, 144; Burma, 143; 


Top' litz, 132. 


Ver mont', 42. 


Spinning-jenny, 54. 


Ceylon, 145; China. 140; 


To r6n' to, 90. 


Ver sa/l/«^', 127. 


Spit, 16. _ 


Kormosa,i43; Japan, 142; 


To// Io.n', 127. 


Ve su' vi us Mt., 122. 


Spitz berg' en, 19. 


Java, 164; I*aragu.iy, 109; 
Russia. 119; U. S., 56. 


To« lows/. 127. 


V'icks' burg. 57. 


Spheres of influence, 154. 


Toys, "128. 


Vic tC ri a, 91; Australia, 


Spo k4n/, 80. 


Teak. 83. 143, 145. 


Trade winds, 18. 


163. 


Sponges, 57,97, 122,123,148. 


Te gu 91 gal' pa, 96. 


Trans Cau ea' si a, 149. 


Victoria Falls, 153. 


Spring' field, 111., 66; Mass., 


Ti h<'ran', 146. 


Transportation, 23; in .Afri- 


Victoria Nyan'za. 150, 152. ' 


42; Mo., 72; Ohio, 65. 


Te Auan te pec', 94. 


ca, 156; in China, 140; 


Vi en' na, 132. 


Standard Time, 85. 


Telegraph Lines — in China. 


in Madagascar, 160. 
Trans vSuiV, 160. 


Vin 9en«^s', 65. 


Sta no voi' Mts., 135. 


140; in Egypt, 155; in 


Vine, 126," 147. 149. 


Stark' ville, 57. 


Japan, 142; in Persia, 


Tren' ton, 47. 


Vir gin' i a, 49. 


Stars, fixed, 5; shooting, 6. 


146. 


Tries' te. 132. 


Virginia City, 77. 


Steamship Lines, 164. 


Temple. 61. 


Trin i dad', 97, 104. 


Vis' tu la, 119. 


Steamboat Navigation, 120. 


T«n er if// Mt., 150. 


Trip' li, 156. 


Via di vos tok', 149. 


Steel, 47, 57, 64, 65, 131. 


Ten nes see'. 55; river. 31. 


Tropical fruits, 56. 


Volcanoes. 15. 


Steppes, 119, 134,148. 
Still wa ter, 70. 


Ter* r<r Haut* (hot), 65. 


Tropics, 10. 


Vol'ga. 112. 


Ter' rell, 61. 


Troy, 46. 


Vosges (vozh) Mts., 125. 


Stock' hOlm, 120. 


Tex' as, 60. 


Truck farming, 56. 




Stock Raising. (See cattle. 


TAI an' Shan Mts.. 135. 


Tsetse fly, 154. 


Wa chu' sett, Mt.. 39. 


sheep, etc.) 


TI' ber. 125. 


Tu a' regs, 157. 


Wa'«o, 61. 


Stock' ton, 80. 


TI Wft', 140, 141. 


Tuc' s6n ior tuc' son), 78. 


Wales, 115. 


Stockyards (Chicago), 66. 


Tides, 16; high or flood, 


Tij cu man'. 108. 


vvai' la wai' la, 80. 


Straits. 16. 


16; low or ebb, 16. 


Tuileries (twel' riz), 127. 


War* saw, N. V., 46, 120. 



Wa' satch .Mts., 77. 

Wash' ing ton, City, 49; 
State, 80. 

Watches, 133. 

Water, divisions of, 13. 

Water buffalo. 83. 

Wa' ter bur y (-ber-), 44. 

Waterfalls, 40. 

Wa' ter ford, 118. 

Water gaps, 45. 

Wa ter lo/, 131; Iowa, 73. 

Watersheds. 20. 

Wa' ter town, 46. 

Wa' ter vil/<r, 41. 

Wat' ling (wot-) Is., 28, 97. 

Wau' sau, 69. 

Waves, 16. 

Welland Canal, 38, 88. 

Wei' ling ton, 163. 

We ser(va' zer), 128. 

West Central States, 71. 

Western Australia, 162. 

West In' di<-§, 30, 96. 

Westminster Abbey, 117. 

West Point, 46. 

West Rut' land, 42. 

West Virginia, 50. 

WVy' er's Cave, 50. 

Wheat — Armenia, 147; Bar- 
bary States, 156; British 
India, 144; Chile, 107; 
France, 126; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 115; India, 
144; Italy. 122; La Plata 
States, 108; Manchuria, 
141; Manitoba, 91; On- 
tario, 90; Persia, 146; 
Russia, 119; Syria, 147; 
United States: California, 
79; Georgia, 56; Illinois, 
65; Kansas, 73; Minne- 
sota, 69; Missouri, 72; 
Nebraska, 73; New Mex- 
ico, 74; New York. 45; 
North Dakota, 70; Okla- 
homa, 61; South Dakota, 
70; Tennessee, 55; Texas, 
(to; Virginia, 50; Wash- 
ington, 80 ; Wisconsin, 
68. 

Whe/l' ing, 50. 

Whetstones, 60. 

Whirls, 17. 

White Mts., 30, 40. 

Wich' i ta, 73. 

Wie licz'ka (vyg Iltch' ka), 
132. 

Wies b"a' den (ves-), 128. 

Wi|k«'-Bftr re (-i). 47. 

Wil la' tattU river. 80. 

Will' iams port. 47. 

Wil li man' tic. 44. 

Wil' ming ton, 47, 54. 

Wind Belts, 18. 

Wind s— Offices of, 18 ; 
Trade Winds: effect on 
climes, 18. 

Wine — Africa, 156, 159; 
Asia. 146 ; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 132; France, 126; 
Germany. 128; Italy. 122; 
Portugal, 121; Roumania, 
124 ; Spain. I2i ; United 
States : California, 79 ; 
Missouri. 72; Ohio, 64. 

Win' nl peg, 91. 

Wl no' na, 69. 

Win' ston, 55. 



Winter palace, 1 19. 

Wis con' sin. 6S. 

Wood pulp, 120. 

Wool — Arabia. 147 ; Asi- 
atic Turkey, 147 ; .\u>. 
tralia. 161 ; .Auitria-lkn- 
gary, 132; Harbary 
States, 156; Cape Colony, 
159 ; Denmark, 13!; 
German Empire. 12*; 
Iceland. 92 ; Italy, 122; 
La Plati .State-*. los; Mo- 
rocco, 156; New Zealand, 
163; Persia, 146 : Rus>;a. 
119; Tasmania, 163; lur- 
key, 123; United . Elates: 
Indiana, 65; Micb.,(<»; 
Missouri, 72; MonUna, 
76; New Hampshire. 42; 
New Mexico,74;Ohio.(»4; 
Oregon, 80; Texas, do; 
Utah, 78; Wyoming, 76. 

Woolen goods, 41, 42, 124. 
126, 131, 163. 

Woon sock' et, 42. 

W'orces' ter, 42. 

World, new, 24; old. 24. 

/f ran' gel/ Is., 29. 

wa/ tern berg. 128. 

Wy an dot' cave, 65. 

Wy 0' ming, 76. 

Xin gu river (shen gc/).ioi. 

Va bio noi' Mts., 137. 

Yak, 139. 

Ya kutsk', 137. 

Ya' lit river, 137. 

Yam, 97, 164. 

Ying' tze river, 136. 

Yank' ton. 70. 

Yar kind', 141. 

Yaz' 00 river, 57. 

Year, 6. 

Yellowstone Park, 76; 

cafton, 76 ; river, 74. 
Y*m' *n. 147. 
Yin I se' i river, 138. 
Viz' o, '142. 
Yo ko ha ' ma, 143. 
Yon' kers, 46. 
Y6 sem' i te Valley, 79. 
Youngs' town, 65. 
Yy«a tan', 95. 
Yu' k6n river, 28 ; tenitojy 

"of, 91. 

Zam bs' zi river, 15a. 

Zan/^' vil//, 65. 

Zan' te, 113. 

Zin zi bar', 160. 

Zebra. 154. 

Zinc — Algeria, 156; Brail 
102; China, 140 ; GermaD 
Empire, 128 ; Ind<K 
China, 143 ; Russia, ii9r 
Tunis, 156; United 
States : Arkansas, 60; 
Kansas, 73; Missoati, Pi 
New Jersey, 46; Virginia 
SO ; Wisconsin. 68. 

Zodiac, Twelve signs of, & 

Zones, 12. 

Zu' lu land, 160. 

Zu' nl, 76. 

Zu' rich, 133. 

Ziy der Ze/, 130. 



RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL EVENTS. 



Irrigation. — An illustration of what irrigation is accomplishing 
in arid regions of the West is furnished by the creation — on No- 
vember 14 and November 21 in southern Idaho by the United 
States Government, on sites absolutely waste — of two new towns 
seven miles apart, Heyburn and Rupert, town lots being sold to 
highest bidders. It is expected that the great irrigating canals 
which the government is constructing at a cost of $3,000,003 will 
[make the region very productive. 

The Republic of Panama lies between the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacific Ocean, and extends from Costa Rica to Colombia, 
about 480 miles. Its area is 31,570 square miles, a little greater 
than that of South Carolina. It is now one of the Central 
American States of North America. It includes the Isthmus of 
Panama — the narrow portion of the state north of the Gulf of 
Panama; the shortest distance across is }f'j miles at San Bias Bay. 
It has an estimated population of about 340,000. combining 
Spanish, Indian, and Negro elements, and a few immigrants from 
the United States and from European countries. 

The chief towns are the capital, Panama (pop. 30,000), Colon^ 
Porto Bello, David (pop. 9,000), and Boca del Toro. 

The surface is mountainous. The greatest elevation of the Sierra 
de Veragua is Mount Chiriqui.an extinct volcano, 1 1,260 feet high. 

The soil is of great fertility. The tropical vegetation is luxuri- 
ant. One of the chief products is the banana, which grows freely 
on the lands adjacent to the Chiriqoi Lagoon. Other products 
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is elected by the people, but the upper house, or, more properlj 
the " Executive Council," is composed of officers appointed 
the President. 

The Philippine Islands have a Governor and Commission ap 
pointed by the President, who exercise both executive and legis- 
lative functions. The bill for civil government, passed by Con- 
gress July I, 1902, provides for an elected Philippine Assembly 
in the future, which will be the lower legislative body, and for two 
Philippine Commissioners, who shall represent the Archipelago 
at the seat of government in the United States. 
Guam has a governor appointed by the President. 
In Tutuila, with the two other small islands of the Samoan 
group belonging to the United States, the naval officer in com- 
mand at Pago Pago is ex^fficio governor. 

Earthquake and Fire at San Francisco. — On April 18. 1906. 
there was a destructive earthquake at San Francisco, followed 
instantly by fire which utterly destroyed the most valuable parts 

of the city. It was the 
greatest calamity of it< 
kind in the history of 
the United States. It 
is thought that about 
300 persons were killed 
and more than 200,oco 
made homeless. Tlic 
fire swept over a space 
of four square miles. 
Nearly all the great 
buildings of the city 
were ruined. Hundreds 
of millions of value 
were wiped out of exist- 




are caoutchouc, coffee, cocoa-nuts, Brazil nuts, mahogany and 
other woods- Cattle raising is carried on in some of the prov- 
inces, and hides are an important article of export. 

The Panama Railroad crosses the Isthmus from Colon to Pan- 
ama, a distance of 47 miles. 

The Inter-Oceanic Canal across the Isthmus is about to be 
constructed by the United States, which has from the State of 
Panama a grant of the use of a zone five miles wide on each side 
of the canal route from Colon to Panama. 

United States Territories, etc.— The United States now 
(Dec, 1905) has six "Territories" — Hawaii being the sixth. 

Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Hawaii have fully 
organized territorial governments, and each is represented by a 
delegate in Congress. Indian Territory has no general govern- 
ment, but maintains its tribal organizations, Alaska has a gov- 
ernor appointed by the President, and a judiciary system under 
special act of Congress, but no legislature. 

Porto Rico is governed by a special act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900. Under this act the lower house of the legislature 



Biiildinfft vprrckciS (>>/ ifif f ■rm- 
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cnce. The spectacle 
was appalling. 

As to the cause of 
the earthquake: Two 
main classes of earth- 
quakes are recognized — 
(i) volcanic quakes and 
(2) dislocation quakes. 
'; In the latter, when rock 
strata have been broken 
by great rifts called 
faults, the portion on 
one side of the break 

has either risen orfalleti 

with reference to that ^»»»rc, mad, t,u <um^.a^:^ {Froma :>...u.urr.jA, 

on the other side. When the strain becomes too great for the 
sides lo resist, a slip occurs. Great masses of rock move along 
on other masses until, with a jar almost inconceivably great, they 
suddenly come to rest. The vibrations spread in every direction. 
The San Francisco earthquake is supposed to be of the second, 
or dislocation, class. 




RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL EVENTS. 



Our National Growth in Manufactures. — The United States 
is not only the greatest manufacturing country in the world, 
but the rate at which our industries increase is many times 
greater than the rate of increase in any other country. 

The following diagram shows that the growth of our manu- 
factures since i860 has been ten times as great as in Great Brit- 
ain, twice as great as in Germany, and four times as great as in 
France. 




VALUX: OF KANTJPAOTUItES IN 
FOUR LEADING COUNTRIES 

IN 1860 AND 1900, 

[IN THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS] 



The United States has been long noted as the greatest 
agricultural country in the world. But agriculture is no longer 
our chief industry, and the manufactures dependent on agricul- 
ure have also taken the second place. 

Find from Table I what class of manufactures exceeds all 
-others. Find which classes depend on agriculture. On mining. 
On grazing. On lumbering. 

TABLE I. 

Ora TwKJtTV Chief Manufacturing Industries and Approximate Value in 

1903-4. 

Iroo and Steel Goods $975,000,000 

HactuQcry and Engines 950,000,000 

Preserved Meats (beef and pork) 790,000,000 

LoEuber and Manufacturers of 735,000,000 

Textiles (cotton, woolen, linens and silks) 690,000,000 

CliXhiEiK...^. ..<< 623,000,000 

Maur and Meal 560,000,000 

Paper (including wood pulp), Stationery, Books and Newspapers. . . . 522,000,000 

I,eatber and l.eather Goods 520,000,000 

Can and Vehicles 340,000,000 

Distilled and Malt Liquors 334,000,000 

BuUdiag; Materiab (brick, stone, lime, cement) 320,000,000 

Manufacturer of Tobacco 293,000,000 

Copper, Brass, a^nd Bronze 254,000,000 

Re6ded Sugar and Molasses 241,000,000 

Lead Products.. 183,000,000 

Bread and Bakery Products 175,000,000 

Furniture and Upholstering^ 133,000,000 

Batter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk 131,000,000 

Refined Petroleum 124,000,000 

Other Manufactures 4,090,000,000 

Total $13,000,000,000 

Cost of Raw Materials 7,000,000,000 

Net Value of Our Manufacturing Industries 6,000,000,000 

The rapid growth of population in our cities, shown on page 
xii, is due to the enormous increase in our manufactures. 



An examination of Table II will show a close relation between 
a city's population and the value of its manufactures. Notice 
how many cities that lead in manufactures lead also in population. 

TABLE II. 

The Twenty-five Leading Manufacturing Cities of the United States, 
their Five Leading Industries and Approximate Value of Products 
in Million Dollars. Census of 1900. 



CiriES. 



New York. 



Chicago. 



Philadelphia. .. 
St. Louis 



Boston 

Pittsburg. . 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati. . . . . 

Cleveland 

San Francisco. 

Newark 

Milwaukee . . . , 
Buffalo 



Clothing (206), Castings and Machinery (41), Tobacco 
(38), Beer (39), Books and Papers (26), Coffee 
and Spice Roasting and Grinding (21) 

Meat Packing (249), Clothing (46), Castings and Ma- 
chines(45),AgriculturalImplements(25),Iron and Steel 
(32), Cars and Carriages (23), Books and Papers (19).. 

Castings and Machines (38), Woolens and Worsteds 
(4), Carpets and Rugs (22), Leather (18). Beer (13). 

Tobacco and Cigars (26), Malt Liquors (12), Meat Pack- 
ing (12), Castings and Machines (12), Clothing (9), 
Cars and Repairs, (8) 

Sugar (16), Clothing (12), Books and Papers (10), Cast- 
ings and Machines (9). Beer (8) 

Iron and Steel (97), Castings and Machines (11), Elec- 
trical Machines (14). Beer (4), Books and Papers (3). 

Clothing (20), Tobacco (10), Canned Goods (8), Cast- 
ings and Machines (6), Meat Packing (5) 

Clothing (14), Castings and Machines (12), Boots and 
Shoes (9), Distilled Liquors (9), Beer (6), Tobacco 
(5) 



Minneapolis. . . 

Detroit 

Providence . . . 
Kansas City. . 
Louisville 



Jersey City. . . ■ 

Rochester 

Indianapolis. . , 
New Orleans. . 
Allegheny City 
Worcester. . . . . 
Paterson 



Leading Lsdustribs anu Valve in Million Dollaus. 



Iron and Steel (30), Castings and Machines (15), Meat 

Packing (8), Beer (4), Kerosene (3) 

Sugar (11), Castings and Machines (8), Meat Products 

(5), Clothing (5). Flour (4) 
Leather(il), Beer (8), Jewelry (7),Castingsand Machines 

(6), Books and Papers (3) 

Castings and Machines (15), Beer (14), Leather (10), 

Iron and Steel (7), Flour (6) 

.Meat Products (10), Castings and Machines (7), Cars 

and Carriages (6), Linseed Oil (6), Soap and Candles 

(4). 



Flour (40), Lumber (15), Castings and Machines (3), 

Linseed Oil (2), Brick and Stone (2) 

Castings and Machines (g), Tobacco (6), Drugs (5), 

Iron and Steel (4), Meat Products (3) 

Worsteds (17), Jewelry (13), Castings and Machines (9), 

Silverware (4). Cotton Goods (3) 

Meat Packing (23), Soap and Candles (i). Castings and 

Machines {.^) 

Tobacco and Cigars (14), Cotton-seed Oil and Cake 

(5), Meat Packing (4), Castings and Machines (3), 

Leather (3) 

Tobacco (6), Meat Packing (6), Soap and Candles (2), 

Cars and Carriages (3), Chemicals (2) 

Men's Clothing ^ii), Boots and Shoes (7), Castings and 

Machines (4), Flour (3), Tobacco (3) 

Meat Packing (13), Castings and Machines (6), Flour 

(4), Carriages and Cars (4), Furniture (2) 

Sugar (23), Bags (3.4). Rice (Hulled) (3), Castings and 

Machines (2), Clothing (3) 

Iron and Steel (8), Castings and Machines (6), Pickles 

and Preserves (4.4), Meat Packing (4), Beer (i). . 
Castings and Machines (8. 5), Woolens (1.5), Wire (1.5), 

Boots and Shoes (1.6), Envelopes (i) 

Silk (26), Castings and Machines (6), Beer (2), Shirts (i). 

Meat Packing (1.3) 



Value of all 
Industries. 



$975,000,000 

889,000,000 
603,000,000 

234,000,000 
206,000,000 
203,000,000 
161,000,000 

157,000,000 
136,000,000 
133,000,000 
127,000,000 
124,000,000 

122,000,000 

111,000,000 

101,000,000 

88,000.000 

83,000,000 

79,000,000 
77,000,000 
69,000,000 
69,000,000 
64,000,000 
54,000,000 
53,000,000 
52,000,000 



The Agricultural Production of the United States for the 

past (1905) fiscal year breaks all records for all countries. 

A Six-Billion crop — $6,415,000,000! (i) Corn — our greatest 
crop — reaches our largest production and highest value. (2) Hay, 
wheat, and rice attain their highest value. (3) No crop but corn 
produces as large an income as does the dairy cow ; milk and 
butter form the items of value next to corn in making up the 
total. (4) Next come hay, cotton, and wheat. (5) With wheat 
the hen competes for precedence ; poultry products aggregate 
about as much in value as wheat. 



Vesuvius in Eruption. — The eruption of Vesuvius in 
April, 1906, seems to have been the most remarkable of all 
the eruptions that have occurred since the appalling disaster 
of 79 A. D., which overwhelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
For ten days the mountain was in violent eruption. Many 
villages were overwhelmed by falling ashes and by streai«s 
of !ava» some of them five hundred feet wide and forty feet 
deep. More than two thousand lives are reported to have been 
lost and many million dollars' worth of property destroyed. 
In Naples, twenty miles away, ashes fell in such quantities 
as to break the roofs of houses. Terrific explosions threw 
up large, incandescent rocks two thousand feet into the air. 
The whole summit was wreathed with flames, and a perpet- 
ual roar was heard. The cone of the volcano was encircled 
with electric phenomena. The top of the mountain was 
blown off, the present summit being some seven hundred 
feet lower than before the eruption. 




Vettdvttui, from a piiotoaraph taken duriiia tht recent €ruplt(m. 



Cities of the United States having n Popuktiun of over 10,000. 

Where d»U'!< are not given, tJie fi*riire» »r«! from the Federal CenfOH of 1000. 



Adams, Mkm... \'i,*i» 

Adrian, Mich ('04) lO.UtM 

Akron, O *iM» 

Alameda. Cal ... l«.4tM 

Albany, N. Y ('06) »,a71l 

AleKandrU, Va 14,&3H 

Allegheny, Pa l»,t«« 

Alloniown. Pa .,, 4S,41« 

Alpena, Mich ("O*) W.ioo 

AUoo. Ill H.SIO 

Aitfl'.tiB. Pa as.itrs 

Amsterdam, N. Y. . (*0.%) 23.tt43 

Andor^oii. Ind 20.178 

Ann Ar>>or, MIch.ClM) 14.,V.ill 

A iiUI la.liSI 

>■ i« ...(\») 17,<KKI 

- C H.flW 

A-niiiiui. Wig. .. COS) 14.5IU 

AKiitiSiila, O 12,tMa 

AichUon, Kan»...('04) je.tW 

Athena, (»« W.iKi 

Allnnta. Oa... m9,k7-J 

Atlaudc 4ntv. N J.('06) 37.5;Ki 

Attlcboro. Maaa \\,9X> 

Aiihiirn, Me... 1S,UM 

Anbtirn, N. Y <'0S) 81.588 

Aiiguiilit,Oi 99,441 

AuKugta. Me \\,W» 

Anroia, lit 24,147 

Anstin.Tcx. W.a.W 

Baltimore. Md ('OS) hV>,m\ 

Banifor. Me ai.JtSO 

Bath. Me...... 10,477 

Baton Koiige [.a. . . , . . 1 \.9m 

BaitlcCrc-k, Mlch.t'tM) 88,313 

Bav (!lfv. Mich 27.I13H 

Biyi-nnc. N J . . . . COS) 4«,a6a 

Ben ver Fall". Pa. 10.054 

Belleville. Ill 17.4»*4 

Beloli. Win ("06) l'^,K» 

Berkeley, Cttl M.ai-J 

Beverly. Maaa ('05) 15.:iei 

BMdefiird. Me... \nM^ 

BiitCliamton, N.Y.('05) 4tJ.04U 

BSriiilir.'liHtn, Ala. 38,416 

BUHMun.-l.i, .N..1 11,008 

BlooiiijiiL'ion, III 88.860 

finaton. Maai) ('05) 005.880 

Braddock, Pa U,aM 

Brad ford, Pa 16,089 

BrldR«port. Conn. ..... 70,096 

BridgetoD, N.J...('OA) 1)1.024 

Brockton, M.I8*. .('05) 47.7W 

Broiikllne. MaM lO.Mfi 

Bnffalo. N. Y ('(») 87fl,«li> 

Barhniftou, Ia....('U5> 85.818 

Barllngk>u, Vt 18.040 

Butl-r. Pa 10,86S 

Butte, Mont SO,470 

Culm. Ill 18,506 

Camt>Hdi,'e, Maaa..('05) y7.4.^ 

Cnrnden. X. J ('OS) R8,883 

Canton. O 80,007 

Carbontlale, Pa 131,580 

Oediir Rapfd*. la. . ('05) 88.750 

Central Fall*. H. I.('05) 19.440 

Charl^-aton. S. C 56,807 

Charleaton. W. Va... 11,090 

Charlotte. N. C 18,001 

Chat tanooga, Tenn 80,1 fM 

Chelcea. Maaa. ...('05) yt.V» 

Che«t«r, Pa 3S,WNn 

Cheyenoe, Wyo 14,087 

Chlcaffo. Ill (e«t.) 8,000,000 

ChScopee, Maaa....<'06) 80.191 

Chllllcothe, O 18,978 



Claclnnati, O SJKi.OOa 

Cleveland, O (eat.) 450,00U 

ninloii, la ('05) 8i,75fl 

ciintoti, .'«»»«• ... i.'j.oer 

fohops. N. Y ( 'a>) aH.lHS 

Oolunido 8uKH. , Colo. . 81,085 

Colamiiia, I'a 18,aifi 

C^lumMa. 8. C 81.108 

C lamba*. Oa I7,ol4 

Columimo. O 183.6«i« 

Concord. N. H lU.caj 

Coming. N. Y.... COS) 13,615 

CoiihciV Bluffs, la ('05) 85,8."!! 

Covmsfton, Ky .,,, 48,Si8.'« 

eraii»f.m, K, I ..('05) 17.570 

Crii/pic Cn.-ek. col.... 10,147 

Cumlierliind, Md 17,188 

Dalian. Tex , 49,t>a8 

Darihary, Conn Hi,.Vir 

Danville, 111 10,!t5» 

DaiiFllle. Va J0,5«» 

Duvetiport, In COS) 80,7117 

t>i»vton. O eo.S.'ffl 

Decaiur. Ill 80.754 

Di-i>ii>un, Tex 11,907 

Dt'ovpf, Col...,, 13a,!<5i) 

D#« Moines, la,,. ('06) 75.tUj5 

Detroit. Mich ...tcft.) 400.0iX) 

Dover, N. H 13,«ii7 

Diiliiiijae. la ('05) 4I,(Mi 

Diiliufi. .Mlun ('O'*) 04,548 

Diinhirk, NY... ('05) 1.V25I 

Dnrimore. Pn 18.6n3 

K. Liverixjol, 16.4N5 

Eaaron, Pa 85,8.1^ 

K oranstj, V. J ('OR) 85.175 

B. ProvUli.ncr, R.I.C05) 13.;ivri 

K. St. Louie. III.. 89,«:t5 

Eaii Claire, Wi^..^™)) 18.737 

Ktein, 111 .. a'4.4.")3 

KlRabi'ih. N. J...('05) 0«(,500 

Elkhart, Ind 16.IM 

Elmlra. NY ('05) 84.ft9.i 

EIPaau.Tex 15,8IW 

Elwood. lad 18.aV) 

Brie, Pa 68.7*1 

RiK^anaha, Mich ILOW 

Kvannton, III ]»,25W 

Kvannvlllf. Ind 60.0(>~ 

Evere't. Maoii COB) »1]1 

Fall River, Maaa... ('051 106,7118 

Fiiidluy. l> 17.rtl8 

Fitch burir,M«w... ('06) 85.031 

Film. Micb ('01) 04.884 

Pond da Lac. Wi«.<'(lft) 17.8'M 

Port Dodge, la. ...COS) H.aiH 

Fort .Scott. Kaiis. .('04) 14,<IHI 

Fort Smith. Ark ll,5«7 

Fort Wityrie, IikI 45.11-5 

Fort Worth, Tex 8n.ftfW 

Franitni,;h><m, Maa». ... 1 1,9(18 

Frei-port. Ill l.l.iVi 

Fresno, <"al.... 18,470 

Galena, Kan f \QAfA 

Oaleshnri;, III IB.ftfW 

Oil veaton .Tex a7,7H9 

Oartlncr, Ma»«..... ... lO.ftia 

Geneva. N. Y....('06) ia,8M» 

Georgetown. D.C. ... 14,519 

Glenn F«II<!, N. Y 18,aH 

Oloncenter. Miw COB) iOvOOl 

Oloventfitk-, N. Y,(*05J is,698 

Gr'dRapldi. Mich. ("04) 95.718 

Great Fftll*. Mont..... 14.930 

Oteen Bay. Wi». . . ("06) 88,854 

Greensboro, N . C. . . . . . ViJM 



Greenville. 8. C ll.HfM) 

Greenwich, Cono \-i,\7% 

(Jnthrie, Okla 10,0ii6 

Hackenwick, N. J.('(li5) lt,i«« 

Hat^erytoHii, Md 1.15111 

ilaiilJtnn.0 8.1,914 

UammoTid, Ind ]2,^« 

Hannibal. Mo 18,7»0 

H«rri.«burc. Pa 60,107 

Harrfmjii.N J.... ("06) IS.KSS 

Harirord, Cnnn 70,850 

Havirhlll, Maae 37.175 

llflxteton, I'a... ILv'Su 

Helena, Moor 10.770 

Ui?nderp»oii. Ky 10.47^ 

Hobok-n, N. J. .('06) 65,4<« 

(lulyoke. Maite ('06) 40,^134 

Honiehtead. Pa, ... )8.!>54 

llonolulii. Hawaii, SU.SOfi 

HorDi'tl«vllle. N.Y.('06) IJIAW 

Hiiociiin. Tex 44.i.3ri 

HuMtliitrtnn, W. Vii... ILHil 

Hjde Pork, Ma** 13,244 

Indianapolis, Ind lOU.liU 

IfDnron. O ll,«(!t< 

Ironwooji. Mich.. ('04) 10,(tIO 

Ii-hpeminp. Mich. ("04) USViA 

Ktiiir., N. Y .. . ('06) 14,015 

.larki^m, Mich.. ..('04) as.-HOO 

Jaikxon. Tenn H..MI 

Jacksonville, Flo...... 28,4-i'.l 

.Irtcki-on vllle. Ill 15.<J7J=I 

Jam.«Town. N, Y.COB. aii.lBO 

.lntie«vlJle. Wis ..('05) 13.770 

JeffenMHivlllp, Ind 10.774 

.r.rsovCiry, N. J..('06) 888,608 

.Inhnflown. .\. Y,,..,. 10,180 

•Iiihnniown, Pa 85,990 

.I'>li>t,lll 89,863 

Jopllii. Mo 88.083 

KnlBmaK<H>, Mlch.(*04) 89,788 

Kankakee. Ill ]8JH» 

Kaiiva-Clty. Kana.COt) 57.710 

Kanaa." City, Mo 108,758 

Kenrni-y, N. J. . . . ('06) 13,801 

KeiKwba, Wis.... ('08) lfl.2H5 

Keokuk. la 14.6m 

Key WeM. Fla. 17.114 

Kiapstnn, N. Y...('06) 85,557 

Kmuvlllfi. Tenn 38,637 

Kukuiiiu, Ind lO.OOtt 

I^i Cro»»e. Wla. . . ('06) ».078 

UfityetU", Ind 18.110 

LancaMer. Pa 41,460 

Laneini;, .Mich....(<04) »,S7a 

L-iredo.Tex 18,489 

LaSiilh-, ni 10,448 

Liiwrence, Kana ]0,W8 

L'lwrenre, Ma«ti..('06> 70.060 

Leadville. Col 18.46A 

LeiTcnwonh, Kan.('OI) 98,791 

Lebanon, Pa 17.09(1 

Lc-ominater. Maaa 18,398 

l.*vfl)'tnn. M*- 83.7H1 

T.x<xl*ii7ton. Ky 98.389 

Lima. O 81.783 

Lincoln, Neb 4O.109 

Little Falls. N Y. ('06) 11.188 

Little Il.iek. Ark 88.807 

I^ckri'>ri. N Y. ('06) M.'KA 

JvOKanaport. Ind ... 10.804 

Lone Brunch, N. .I.('06) 18,183 

U>n<ln.O 10,098 

Loa Angelei*. Cat 108,479 

Ltinlsvirre. Ky .... ('06) 81»,4.V) 

Lowell, MaM ('06) 94.880 



LyTK-hhtirjj, Va. ....... 18,891 

Lynn. Maaa, ('051 77.048 

NIC Ki-ei>pui I. Pa 84.8*7 

Mneon, Ga 83.8rS 

Miiillwm. WU ('06) 84.»11 

M.ibnn.iv city. Pa l:i..'.04 

Maldpn.'Ma«a l'05) 38.03: 

Muiichi-»tor. N. H fifiOKT 

Manllit. P. 1 SOO.IKKI 

ManlHtee, Mirh...('fM) 12.708 

Manitowoc. Wis. (iVi) 18.73:1 

Miinkaio, Mii.n...('05) lO.OOO 

M an -Held. 17,040 

Mnrletia, O ., 1S.84-S 

Miirineiif. WIh. ..('06) 16.8HI 

Mnrii>n. Ind 17.837 

Marion, O ll,HfcJ 

Marllinro, Mai«». . .C05> 14,073 

Miirquf-tte, MIoh. ('OJ) lO.UfiS 

Mnn-linllt.iwn, la.(\)5) V-iMh 

Ma(u>lll<M>, O 11.W4 

M'yacin-J!, PR ia.]«7 

MeadviilL-. Pa 10.891 

Medford, Miisf ("OR) lil.B** 

Melro.e. Maiio ('0&> 14.2115 

Meiiiphiii. T>'nn 108.880 

.Men..mineo, Mlrh.('04) 11.096 

Mfridi-n. Conn 84,296 

Meridian. Ml.** 14.(lf,0 

Mlphipori Cltv. Tiid.... 14,ft-.0 

Midtlloioi-iTi. N.Y.C05) 14.61ti 

Mllfortl, Maitii ll,M:il 

MiUville. N, .1 . ('(I'O 11.SH4 

Mliwaukf.-, Wli...('0.^) 3I8.(MS 

MlniieapoHit.Minn.rOfij 3fil.!'74 

Mobile. Ala .<W.4fl(» 

Mollne. Ill 17,248 

Monteliilr. N. J. ,('06) 1rt,.*»ro 

Moniffoniery. AIh 80,3lft 

Morriiiown. N, J.COft) yiMi\ 

Mt. *'snnpl. Pa M.Kfl 

Ml. Vernon, N. Y.C051 a5.*li»H 

Mnncle. Ind SOfilJ 

Muhcatiiie, la COfi) \\<»<7 

Mnckcpon. Mlch..('04) SO.fti? 

Nantlcoke. P« 18,110 

Naxhaa. N. H 88,898 

Naehvllle. Tenn 80,805 

Natchez. Mfw 18,810 

NatJjtataek, Conn 10,541 

New \ Ibany, Ind SO.BSW 

Newark, N.J ('05) 3«3,2hfl 

Newark, O 18,ir»7 

NewBe<irord.MaB».('06) 74,3fW 

New Brl tain , Con n . . . . S6,flS« 

N.Bruiiewlck,N.J.('06) aj.i:« 

Newhnre, N. Y. . .("06) 90,50(1 

Newburyport,Mftee('05) H,H75 

Newcaatl e. Pa 88,339 

Nrw Haven, Conn 108.027 

N.-W London, Conn.... 17.548 

New Orlrans, La (eat.) S.'iO.OOO 

Newport, Ky 98.801 

Newport. R. I.... ('06) 86,0W 

Newu..ri Nfws. Va. .. 19.«5 

Newltochr-lle.N.Y.COSI 80,480 

Newton. Ma«s COP.) 8B.S87 

New York, N. Y... ("06) 4.01 4.304 

Niagara FalKN.Y.COfi) 80,550 

Nome. A'askl 13.4N5 

Norfolk, Va..., 4fl,fl»4 

Norrlstnwn. Pa 8S,9«6 

No Adama. MaM..('06> 88.150 

Northnmpton,Maaa<'05) ia,g.'i7 

Norwich. Conn 17,851 

Oakland, Cal 00,900 



Ogdcti, Utah 16,813 

Oifdenal.urii, N.Y,('06) i;i.179 

Oil City, Pa 13,8ti4 

Oklalio'iia. Gkia 10,037 

Omahu, Neh 108,5.55 

OratiKC, N.J ("06) aH.lOl 

O-^hkn^li, Wis.,.. ("06) 30.678 

OKWejtcN. Y ., 88,578 

OtiBwa, III 10,N« 

Otiumwa. la.. .. ('06) 8(),I)<1 

Owensborii. Ky 18,1^9 

Ihulacah, Ky ('06) 81,454 

Parkerabnrg, W. Va. . . 11.70.1 

Paasalc. N J ('06) 87,837 

Paler-on, N. J . . . . ('0?») 1 1 1 .rJ» 

I'nwturket, R. 1 3y.»i] 

PvaUiidv, Mas« 11. .'nM 

PB<-kHklll, NY ]0,35« 

Pen^aroltt, Fla 17,747 

Pe..ila. Ill 611,100 

rcnt»-JimlK.v.N.J.('06) aS.Wft 

Poternbiirg, Va 81.HI0 

PhiliidelnRm. I'a. ('06) 1.4.1K,>tlH 

PhllllD?bnrvr. N. J.(HM) l».a'^ 

Pine Bluff, Ark 1I,41W 

Piqua,0 18,179 

Pirts'tHirg, Kan«...Ctvn 14.3rfl 

Pltl'lMirg. Pa... ("(14) aUl.blB 

I'iri-npld. Mti-B....i't»5) 25,001 

I'itf-lon, Pn 18,.V.6 

Pliilnflj-ld, N. J...C06) JH,4<iH 

PIvD^oMih, Pa 18,(i4li 

Ponr<>, p. R 87.11W 

Poiptim;. Mivh....('04) l(t..«H4 

Port Hnnn. Mich. ('04) an.OSK 

Portlnnd. Me 60,145 

Portland, Ore 90.480 

Port.'^nimith, N. H 10.6!f7 

Port^mntiih. O 17,«70 

pon*ni<Mi(h. Va 17.tJ7 

Pntt.'tHHn. Pa 18.09tt 

p.tttj'vnif. Pa 16.;i0 

roiittlikeepi'le.N.Y('05) 25.879 

I'rovidi-nce, K. I. .('05) 19H,6S5 

Pueblo, Cot , 88,157 

Qnlncy. Ill 80,868 

Qiiltttv, M»*n cm) »>,07B 

Racine, Wla ('06) 38.870 

Raleigh, N.C 13.643 

Rc/idlng, Pa TS.Ofll 

Revere, MBHa 10.895 

RichTOond, Ind lR.iaM 

Rirhinnnd, Vn 85,050 

Rr.anf.kR.Va 81,4fi5 

Ho<he»tt<r, N. Y..('05) l«l,«78 

Ruckrord. III... 31,051 

Ho*k Uland. Ill . 19,4(3 

Rome, N, Y. COO) lfi,5«17 

Rntinnd. Vi. 11.49!) 

Sacramento. Cat 89.t2n( 

Saginaw. Mich. ...('04) 46.010 

St.J-i-eph. Mo 108.979 

8t. Loni-. M>i....fwit.) 70(',000 

8t. Paul, Minn. . . .("05) 1tt7.(iE:i 

Ralem, MaK. ('06) a7.(W 

Sail Lake City, Utah. . 53..VII 

San Antonio. Tex 58,3^1 

San Dlegn. CaJ 17,700 

Sandusky. O. I9.rtfl4 

San Francisco, Cal 348.768 

San Jose, ("'al 81,600 

SanJrian, P. R 82,048 

Snratflra 8 pits . N. Y . . 1 8.534 
SauU Ste. Marie, MIrh. 

('04) 11.448 

Savannah, Ga. . . , 64.944 





SchenccUdy, N.Y.COC) 

Scrauion. Pa I 

StattJe, Wa^h 150j 

S>-dalin. Mo 1S,8S1 

Shamokin, Pa 18>8QC 

ShelKiycau. Wis. ('05) 84, "" 

Shenandoah, Pa 

Sherman, Tex li 

8hr«<vep<trt. La 16 

Sionx city. In ('06) 40,1 

Sioux Falia. 8. D .('06) 18,1 

Somen-1 1 le. M ass . . ( '061 69, 

South Fknd. Ind....... SS.tiW 

Soot I) Jlctlilelii'm, Pa. . 13.841 

SouihhiidgH, Maaa 1fl.0ei!5 

Suiirb ilmaha. Neb... 80,001 

Spaitatibiii^, 8. C 11.805 

SlwliBOP. Wush...('06) 90.000 

Springfield. Ill 64.15SI 

.•^prinirflrld. Ma.'!>..{'05) 73>IO 

SprinBfleid. Mo 

Spniiyfli Id. 88, 

Stamford, Conn , IS,! 

Sroelion. Pa ,,.. 1 

8teub.>nvllle, O , 14.948 

Stillwater, Minn.. (*05) 18,486 

Stockton. Cal 17,606 

Srreator. Ill \A.vn9 

Sh peri or. Wis (YI6) S8,ftS7 

8.vrnfn»<e. N. Y. ..('05) H 

Taioraa. Wa»h.,..('05) JU,( 

Tnmpn. Fla 1 

Taunion. Mass ...(*05) 80,1 

T«-rri^ Haute, Ind 

TiBln.0 10,1 

Toledo, O 181 

Tiip'ka, K»n»'....('04 

Traven^!. Mlch...ro4) 11; 

Trcnuin, N.J ('06) »4.l 

Tn.y. N. Y ('W) 7n.861 

rniiui. N.J 15.187 

Ullca. N Y. ("05) 08,9«6 

Vickeburg. Mtsa 14.»48 

Vtureiines. Ind '10,218 

Waro, T.x 80. " 

Walla Walla. Waah... 
Waltfaam. Masa....<*06) 

Warwick, R. I... (0.5) 84,' 

WarliiTigton, D.C.('06) ' 

Waterbury. Conn 45i.l 

Waicrloo. Ib ('05) ISj 

Watertown. N. Y' a&.4«7 

Waten-IU't. N. Y^..('05) 14.W0 

Wansnn, Wla. 18,354 

W. Bwy Cltv, MlchCOe) 14,450 

Wo^ffleld. Jtaaa 18.810 

M'. Hoi.oken,N.J.('06) 80.0« 

Weymouth. Maaa ll.SM 

WheeilTitf. W. Va 38.H78 

Wichita. Kans ,. ("04) 81.857 

Wllkcabarre, Pa.. 61,781 

Wllkenebarff. Pa 11.K86 

Wllltiimcport, Pa 8H.757 

Wilndns.to>!, DH 7«,5n8 

Wllntifieton, N.C 80,970 

Wlnons, Minn....('a6) 80,8S4 

Winston, N. C 10,008 

Wobum. Maaa... COS) 14,408 

WooUhridRe COS) 10,991 

Wonnsocket, R. I. ("06) 88,186 

Worcester. Maaa. . . ('05) ]88,ia6 

Yonkers, N. Y VHT ' 

York. Pa 88,1 

Younpslown, O 

ZanCBville, O 





LESSONS IN COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 



he Teacher. — ^The following paragraphs contain a review of those 
the text that relate to production and trade, with enough new material 
: each a complete lesson unit. The Roman numerals refer to lessons, 
ibic to paragraphs and pages. The index will be found especially 
in finding material bearing on the lesson. Production and trade 
tade by the pupil, are the best means of teaching these subjects, 
naps are therefore given and material from which original maps may 
;. The lessons provide for a year's course in commercial geography. 

roduction. — (Review XVII.) What things do all men 
How do men secure them? Name some of them that 
ure by agriculture ; such articles are called " agricultural 
ts." Name some articles that we get by mining; they 
led "mineral products." Name some articles that we get 
>re^s; these are called " forest products." When agricul- 
nineral, and forest products are made up into new forms 
1 these forms "manufactured" products. Name some of 
ind tell from what they were made. 

ik of all the countries of the world that you have studied ; 
le great stores of our cities, and you will see how great is 
mber and variety of things that men produce by labor and 
You will also notice that the products of one country are 
'ery different from those of another. Name some agricul- 
roducts that are not produced in the United States; some 
1 products; some forest products; some manufactured 
:ts. Can you explain why each of these is not produced 
country? 

ten Work. — Make a list of twenty-five articles produced in the United 
tassify as agricultural, mineral, forest, or manufactured product and tell in 
t of the country each is produced. 

ommerce. — It takes many men to produce all the things 
le world needs. No one man can produce all the things 
e himself needs, and few men need all the things that 
lemselves can produce. So it happens that men sell the 
• their own productions that they do not need and buy of 
nen the productions that they do need. This buying and 

of products is going on all over the world and it makes 
jrce, or trade. 

nsportation (pp. 65, 68). The products which a man sells 
De sent to places where they are needed. The products 
he buys must be brought from places where they may be 
This carrying of products from one place to another is 
" transportation." 
sportation is very important because without it there can be no com- 

A man would not buy coal in Pennsylvania, cotton in Texas, or iron 
ama, unless he could transport these things to places where they can 
or sold. Those who carry goods for us must be paid. You will see 
it what we pay for transportation makes goods cost more and that 
-ansportation makes low prices and helps commerce. 

lie parts of this book which we have completed we have 
1 the names and location of the different countries of the 
; we have studied their mountains, rivers, and climates ; 
ve learned also some things about the people of each 
y, their occupations, and the products of their labor, 
are now to make a special study of the products that we 
home and to other countries, of those we buy at home 
)m other countries, and of their trade with one another, 
is makes up the world's commerce. This study is called 
mercial Geography." 

Copyriffht, 1905, by Univ«rsitv 



Written Work. — z. Write a parag^ph on methods of transportation in use in 
difTerent countries (see index under transportation), a. Make a list of three classes 
of people engaged in production, three in trade, and three in transportation, and 
describe what each one does. 



■ North America. 

3. North America ranks next Europe in the value of its 
productions and commerce. This is partly due to soil, climate, 
navigable rivers and good harbors, and partly to the genius and 
enterprise of its people. 

(Review Map Studies, p. 18.) What natural wealth do you find in the 
Pacific Highland ? In the Laurentian Highland ? Along the Atlantic 
Coast ? In the Great Central Plain ? In the Coastal Plains ? What is the 
climate of the northern part of the continent ? Of the southern part ? Of 
the central part ? Which part is most productive? Give reasons. Study 
the position of the rivers and lakes of North America (pp. 19-20). Which 
coast of the continent has the greatest trade? Why? Trace two great 
natural highways by which the products of the Great Central Plain may 
reach the coast. 

The Atlantic Coast has many navigable rivers that lead far into the pro- 
ductive parts of the continent ; it has better harbors than the western coast 
and is nearer to Europe, the chief market for American products. How would 
each of these facts affect the business and trade ? 

What people live in the northern part of the continent ? What do they 
produce ? What do you think of the value of their commerce ? What people 
live in the southern part ? What goods do they have to sell ? The central 
part has about twenty times as many goods to sell as both the northern 
and southern parts together. How can this be explained ? 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of North America locate the chief natural 
divisions and largest lakes and rivers. 2. On similar map write the leading animal, 
vegetable and mineral productions of the continent. 

4. The United States : Size, Situation, Resources. — Show 
the advantages of the position of the United States in North Amer- 
ica (XXI, 1-2). What is its size ? What are the chief products of 
each section of the Atlantic Plain (XXI, 7) ? Of the Gulf Plain ? 
Of the Mississippi Valley ? Of the Pacific Highland? Of the 
Pacific Slope (XXI, 8, 12, 18) ? Compare the products of the 
Mississippi Valley with those of the Pacific Highland ; compare 
their climates. Turn to map (pp. 24, 25), and locate the fol- 
lowing: forests, coal, iron, lead, copper, gold, silver, corn and 
wheat, phosphates, fruits, petroleum, cattle, sheep, and fish. 

Written Work. — z. On outline map of the United States locate each of the nat- 
ural divisions and write in each the leading products. 2. Draw the leading lakes, 
rivers, and canals (p. 66). 

5. Settlement ; Government ; Civilization. — By what nations 
was our country settled (xxii, 3)? Describe its growth (XXII, 
4). Population, and rank in wealth and civilization (XXII, 5, 6). 
How is it governed (XXIII)? 

The development of the country has been greatly aided by immigrants 
from foreign countries at the rate of more than a half million a year. About 
one-third of these are skilled laborers — engineers, miners, carpenters, tailors, 
shoemakers, and others. Most of the rest are unskilled laborers. They have 
done much of the work on our railroads, tunnels, canals, and on the build- 
ings in our great cities. We have great public school systems, state agricul- 
tural colleges, and many industrial and technical schools, as well as many 
private schools, colleges, and a number of great universities. All of these 
help to make good and useful citizens of our children and of the children of 
these foreigners who come to our land, and to give us our high rank in civili- 
zation. 

What are the chief occupations among civilized nations ? Among sav- 

PuBLisHiNc Company, New York. 
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ages? Among nomadic, or wandering, races? Among half-civilized 
peoples? What are the leading occupations in the United Stales? How 
docs education help a person in his occupation? Do you think we make 
better goods because of education ? How does education improve our trade 
and ways of transponation ? 

Written Work, — l. Describe four stag^es of civilization, speaking of occupations, 
«nd trade, and givinj^; examples of nations in each stage. 3. Write a paragraph 
on Causes of Immigration to the United States (U. S. History), 

6, The United States ; Rank and Industries. — The United 
States produces more salable articles than any other nation. 
Name our six leading industries in order of value (Fig. i ). It 
also has more money in its banks than any other nation. This 
money belongs to the people ; some of it is loaned to business 
men, and to city and state governments to carry on the business 
of the country, and to build great public works. The name 
** capital " is given to money which is thus invested in mills, 
factories, buildings, machinery, railroads, and other things which 
are used to produce more wealth. Vast amounts of capital are 
needed to carry on the business of the country, and it is the 
possession of capital that makes London, New York, and such 
great cities the great business centers of the world. 

Eleven-twelfths of our products are consumed at home. The working 
people here live in belter houses, cat better food, and wear better clothes 
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than in any other land. This is because wages are higher; and wages are 
higher because our industries are more profitable than in other countries. 
In shipping and foreign trade we rank lower than Great Britain and Germany, 
but in domestic trade and internal communication we are far in advance of 
them. At present much money and energy is being used to increase our 
merchant marine, as the ships carrying goods to and from our seaports are 
called. Why is this important? In what part of the country are agriculture, 
grazing, mining, manulacturing, and fishing mainly carried on (Review 
XXIV)? How does foreign commerce rank with other industries ? 

Written Work.^Writc on any industry named in Fig. i, describing its location 
and reas<L>ns therefor, 

7. Wheat, — Agriculture is really our most important industry 
because it furnishes many raw materials for our manufactures. 
Flour could not be had without wheat, nor cloth without 
cotton, wool or other fiber. Of all our farm products, the 
grains, or " cereals," are the most valuable. They are the seeds 
of certain cultivated grasses, growing in all climates, from the 
Equator to the Arctic Circle. Grain, flour, and meal are called, 
in commerce, " brcadstufTs." Wheat is '* King of the Cereals." 
It grows best in rich, loamy soil, in a cool, moderately dry 
climate, and requires about three months to ripen. It is called 
"spring" or "winter" wheat according as it is planted in the 
spring or fall. In mild, dry climates the seed becomes much 
harder when ripe than in cool, moist climates. The best flour 
is made by mixing "hard" and "soft" wheat. Macaroni and 



other similar foods are made ^' *hard"wheat. Wheat contains 
much of a sticky substance called "ojutcn," which holds the 
gases that cause bread to " nsc " ; thus wheat bread can be 
made "light." The world's wheat crop is about two bushels 
apiece for the world's people. 

A bushel of wheat will make forty-five pounds of flour. If ten ounces of 
flour make a loaf of bread, how many loaves a year will the United States 
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crop make for each person (Fig, 2)? How many will the crop of Great 
Britain make? Which nation can best sell to live other.^ Why might an in- 
crease in our population make our export of wheat less? About one-third 
of our wheat crop is exported as grain or flour to Europe. Find what nations 
buy it (Table il). 

Written Work, — l. Write a paragraph about the wheat crop of the world, using 
Figure 2. 2. On an outline map of the United States indicate by color or shadinjf the 
states or parts of states producing wheat, 

8, Corn, or maize, needs five months of warm weather to make 
a good crop. Does it probably grow best north or south of the 
wheat region? What people first raised corn ? What name did 
they give it? In this country much corn is eaten in the form of 
bread or meal, but it is chiefly used for feeding cattle and hogs. 
Which of the Central States (XXXVI) lead in corn, beef, and 
pork? Thousands of cattle are every year driven north from the 
grazing regions to be fattened in the corn belt. In what forms that 
you know do we eat corn? Cornstarch, glucose (a kind of cheap 
sugar), whiskey, and alcohol are made from corn. What States 
500 JOOO IBOO 2000 2600 
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would be likely to make these articles? Corn is sown to pro- 
duce fodder for mJich cows. The stalks are sometimes chopped 
when green and kept fresh by storing them in " silos," or air- 
tight rooms. The corn thus kept is called " ensilage." 

Written Work. — l. F" ind. by reference to Tabtc VII, what States produce corn, 
and on an outh'ne map show the corn-growing region of our country. 3. Write a 
paragraph on the world's production of corn, using Figure 3. 
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9. Other Grains. — Rye is largely used as a food in Europe, 
but in this country chiefly for making whiskey. It grows on 
poorer soil than wheat or corn, and hence is raised in 
districts in the wheat belt where wheat cannot be profitably 
grown. About one-sixth of our small crop is exported to the 
countries of Northern Europe. Find the amount of our rye 
crop (Fig. 35). How does it compare with that of Russia? Of 
Germany? The greater part of our oat crop is fed to horses. 
"Trade in oats is slight compared with the immense size of the crop, 
for oats are cheap and bulky to transport. For this reason they 
are grown in countries where they are needed. They grow in a 
colder climate than wheat. The increasing use of oatmeal for 
food has much decreased our export of oats. Barley is used 
mainly in making beer. Almost our entire crop is so used, but 
in Northern Europe it is used also for bread and for feeding 
horses. It will grow in a greater variety of soil and climate than 
any other grain. It ripens in a shorter time than even the 
Hardiest kind of oats. Hence it can be raised on high moun- 
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Fig. 5. 

Written Work. — l. Mark on an outline map of the United States the cotton- 
growing States, 2. From Fig. 8 and from the text book make a list of the cotton- 
growing regions and color these regions on a map of the w^orld. 

(Other fibers will be studied in connection with the countries that lead in their 
production.) 

II. Forests anci Lumber Products. — The forest regions from 
which most of the lumber of commerce is cut form a great belt 
in the northern half of the North Temperate Zone. Find these 
regions and trace on the physical maps the northern limit of 
trees. The trees of the northern belt are mainly " soft '* 
woods, such as white pine, fir, spruce, and cedar. They are 
easily worked and much used in building. Further south are 
hardwood trees, such as the oak, birch, walnut, maple and ash. 
Where do we find the cypress, cottonwood, palmetto, and hard 
pine (pp. 24,25)? In tropical countries are found the hard 
"cabinet" woods. They are the most valuable, and are used 
for furniture and ornamental purposes. What varieties occur 
in Mexico ? Central America ? Brazil ? West Indies (physical 
maps) ? What peculiar woods are found in Ceylon ? Mada- 



tains, and within the Arctic region. The malt remaining after ! 

straining off the beer is fed to cattle. A small part of our barley : 

is exported to the beer-making countries of Europe. A'/V^ grows gascar ? India? New Zealand? Australia? Japan (physical 

best in the warm belt. The United States raises about 3CX).ocx) 

tons of rice annually, and imports about one-fourth as much 

from Asia. 



Written Work. — I. Find, from Table VII, where oats, rice, barley and rj-e are 
POwn in this country, and print the names of these grains on an outline map. 2. 
"rite a paragraph on the world's production of oats or barley from Figures 4, and 34. 

10. Textile Fibers are those that are used for making cloth. 
Cotton, wool, silk, and flax supply clothing for nearly all man- 
kind. Cottofty because it is easily grown and manufactured, is 
cheap, and hence it is more used than the other three fibers 
coinbined. Describe the climate in which cotton is grown; 
the picking and the manufacture of cotton, (XXX, 7). 

The greater part of our cotton is " Upland " cotton with a fiber about one 
**^d a half inches long. Describe " Sea Island " cotton (index). Egyptian 
*nd Peruvian cotton are long staple. What is the Indian cotton (index) ? 
A^boat one-third of our crop is spun and woven at home. The rest goes to 
*ne manufacturing countries of Europe. Describe our trade in cotton (Tables 
'*! and IV). What machines are used in cotton manufacture? Why do we 
•nriport cotton ? For delicate fabrics, such as laces and fine muslins, the 
•ong-fiber cotton is necessary, as it makes a fine, strong thread. Also, 
^here great strength is required, as in the canvas webbing for bicycle tires, 
* long and coarse fiber, such as the Peruvian cotton supplies, is best. This 
^plains why we import cotton although our own crop is so large. 



maps) ? I 

Many of the greatest forests of the world, such as those of 
equatorial Africa and Siberia are yet little explored. The forests 
of the United States have been wastefully used, and do not 
supply the home demand. From what country do we get lum- 
ber (Table IV) ? Wood is sold in the form of timber (logs), lum- 
ber, and lumber products, such as doors, sashes, and other 
forms used in building, furniture, barrel-staves and heads, wooden- 
ware, and vehicles. 

Ohio and Illinois lead in the making of agricultural imple- 
ments because they are in the hard-wood region, and in the 
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great farming region. What cities are noted for this work 
(Table II)? Lumber, building supplies, barrels and wood-pulp 
are made near the saw-mills on the edge of the forests. Fur- 
niture factories have grown up in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago because these cities are good markets ; those of Grand 
Rapids are due to nearness to hard-woods. 

Written Work.— i. Consult physical map. pp. 24. 25. and shade on an outline 
map o» the United States the forest regions. 3. From Fig. g write a paragraph on 
lumber production of the world. 

12. Other Forest Products. — Besides lumber and its manu- 
factures there is a vast number of useful articles derived from the 
forests. The tanning of leather depends upon forest products 
{index, bark, gambier, valonia). About a million tons of news- 
paper are made in this country annually from wood-pulp. The 
rubber from the world's tropical forests is worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars yearly. Drugs, dyewoods, gums, resins, barks, 
and oils are made from forest products. Cork, quinine, gum- 
arabic, gutta-percha, amber, camphor, potash, myrrh, and lacquer 




Fig. 7. 

come from trees. Where is each of these obtained (see index) ? 
Give their uses. How are naval stores obtained (XXXI) ? What 
peculiar forest product comes from Louisiana (XXXIV, 3) ? (Con- 
sult index under logwood^ indigo^ madder and other articles named 
above.) Copal, and kauri gum are used in making varnishes. 
Shellac is an important gum brought from India ; it dries 
quickly, forming a waterproof coating, and is used to make seal- 
ing wax and as a varnish. Gutta-percha is indispensable for 
coating electric cables to be used under water. Rosin is used 
in making varnishes and soaps. What are the uses of tar, pitch 
and turpentine (XXXI)? 

Written Work. — i. Make a list of articles made of rubber. 3. From the phys- 
ical maps of the continents make list of twenty-five forest-products, giving sources 
and uses. 

13. Tobacco grows in both cool and hot climates all over the 
world. The United States raises over one-third of the world's 
supply. Where was tobacco first used ? Who can tell some- 
thing of the early history of the tobacco industry in this coun- 
try? The flavor and value of tobacco depends upon the soil 
and climate in which it grows. The Cuban variety is a favorite 
for cigars ; Turkish and Egyptian for cigarettes ; the " Perique " 
of Louisiana for smoking; the fine, large leaf of Connecticut is 
used for cigar wrappers. Over two-thirds of our crop is exported 




Fig. 8. 

in the form of smoking and chewing tobacco to all parts of the 

world. But we buy, chiefly from Cuba and Sumatra, about half 

as much as we sell. The Cuban crop is less than one-tenth of 

ours in pounds, but equal to two-thirds of it in value. 

Written Work. — i. On an outline map of the United States indicate, by shading, 
the tobacco-growing States. 2. Locate on the same map the leading tobacco-manu- 
factuting cities. 

14. Fruits and Vegetables are important articles in both our 
foreign and domestic trade. The Pacific slope has become one of 
the great fruit regions of the world. What are the leading varie- 
ties (XLIII,4)? What fruits does Florida produce (XXXIII)? 
Where are apples and peaches grown (index) ? Early fruits and 
vegetables are raised in vast quantities along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts to supply the large cities. Fast freight lines with 
refrigerator cars distribute the fruits and vegetables of Cali- 
fornia and the South to all parts of the country, supplying the 
large cities through the entire year. 

Many small fruits and vegetables are grown under glass during the winter, 
thus maintaining a continuous supply for the city markets. Where are wine 
and raisins produced (index) ? Apples are the only fresh fruit exported by us 
to any extent. Other fruits are preserved by drying and canning, and in this 
form are sent abroad. What is the value of our fruit export (Table 
III)? To what countries is it sent? What fruits do we import? From 
what countries (Table IV) ? Potatoes and onions are the only vegetables im- 
ported in large quantities. Where do we obtain them (XLVIII) ? 

Written Work. — l. Make a list of fresh fruits and vegetables seen at a grocery 
store. 2. Make a list of the preserved fruits that you might buy at the grocer's. 
3. On an outline map of the United States indicate by colors the several fruit-grrow- 
ing regions. 

15. Stock-Raising. — The raising of the domestic animals — the 
horse, cow, sheep, etc. — is an important industry in many coun- 
tries. A mild, dry climate favors especially the raising of cattle 
and sheep as it enables these animals to feed out of doors through 
the winter and save the expense of providing food and shelter. 

The Western Plains of the United States have all these advan- 
tages and support many millions of cattle. and sheep. The natural 
"buffalo" and "bunch" grasses are nutritious food even when 
dried by the hot summer or buried under the snow. The cattle 
raised in these grazing-regions and fattened in the corn belt are 
the best in the world. Many of them are shipped alive to 
Great Britain and the West Indies, but the larger number are 
sent to the great meat-packing centers. Sheep are mainly raised 
for their wool, but several millions are annually killed for mutton. 
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Horses, mules, and milch cows are raised mainly in the rich agri- 
cultural states as they need to be kept in barns and fed during 
cold and wet weather. Hogs feed naturally on grass, nuts, and 
acorns, but they must be fattened on corn to make the best pork. 
Much attention is given on stock farms to breeding cattle for 
beef or milk. In the same way horses are bred for speed or 
strength, sheep for mutton or wool, and hogs for pork. The 
finest mutton is produced in England, where stock-raising is most 
skilfully carried on. 

From Table VII find whether the states that lead in corn lead also in hogs. 
"What states lead in horses ? How do these states rank in other farm pro- 
ducts ? What states lead in cattle and sheep ? What is the climate of these 
states? Their rank in other farm products? From Fig. 9 find the great 
cattle-raising countries. How do they compare with the Western Plains in 
climate ? 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of the United States show by shading 
tiie states leading in cattle. 2. Show those leading in sheep, horses, or hogs. 

16. "Provisions" is the commercial name given to mutton, 
beef, and pork products, butter, cheese, and milk. How do they 
rank in value jvith our other productions (Table I) ? 

The United States exports twice as much meat as all the rest 
of the world combined. Since the invention of refrigerator cars, 
dressed beef has become an important article of trade. It is 
sent from the slaughter houses of Chicago, Kansas City, 
and St. Louis to all parts of this country and of Europe. 
The best Argentine beef, also, is sent frozen to Europe, but 
the poorer quality is prepared for sale to tropical couq- 
tries by drying and smoking. We eat most of our mut- 
ton, but beef, hams, bacon, pork, and lard are exported 
yearly from this country to the value of a hundred million 
dollars. Name some meat-packing centers (Table II). In 
these centers the slaughter houses are near the stock- 
yards where the animals are unloaded from the trains. 
Each set of men docs only one part of the work. The hog 
passes rapidly along a carrier, and i^ bled, scalded, scraped, 
cleaned, cooled, and placed in cars, or it is cut into hams, 
pork, and bacon, each going to a separate room to be 
cured, packed and shipped. In some cases this work goes 
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on at the rate of a " hog a minute." Cattle and sheep are 
handled with equal swiftness. 

The refuse is made into fertilizers ; hides are sent to tanneries to be made 
into hair and leather; hoofs furnish gelatine and oil; bones, horns, and tails 
are used. Not a particle goes to waste. 

Cheese and milk factories and creameries are usually small and are 
scattered over the country near railroad stations, where milk can be quickly 
obtained, and the products cheaply shipped. An oil called " oleo " is made 
from the fat of cattle, and is largely exported to Holland, Belgium, and 
Denmark, where it is made into oleomargarine, a substitute for butter. 

Written Work.— i. Indicate by color on an outline map of the United States 
the chief stock-raising states. 2. Place on the above map the leading shipping 
points and meat-packing centers (consult index under cattle, sheep, beef, fork, etc.). 

17. Our Mineral Wealth exceeds that of any other country. 
What is our rank in coal, iron, copper, gold, and silver (Figs. 
11-17)? In what section is each of these found (physical map)? 
These minerals have added greatly to our wealth. Coal furnishes 
fuel, and iron machinery for our factories; copper, mercury, tin, and 
lead are used in the arts. Gold and silver give us millions of 
dollars every year for use as money. Tin and lead are largely 
imported. Sulphur, nitrates, and many other chemicals also are 
imported (index). But a long list of minerals, such as clay, 
limestone, cements, fertilizers, such as gypsum, phosphate, stone 
for grinding and polishing, and building stones — from the choic- 
est marbles to the hardest granites, are found in abundance. 
What states produce lead? Sulphur? Phosphates? Whence 
do we obtain tin ? Lead? Sulphur? Nitrates (index)? What 
kinds of building stone can you name? Where is each found 
(index) ? What other useful minerals can you name ? 

Written Work.— l. On outline map of United States write in each state its lead- 
ing minerals. 2. From Figs. 11-17 write a paragraph comparing the United States 
with other countries as to mineral wealth. 

18. Iron and Coal. — The presence of iron may be observed in 
many places by the reddish color which it gives to rocks and soil 
This red substance is oxide of iron, or " iron rust." When rock 
contains 60 ^ of iron it is called " ore " and can be profitably mined. 
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The three leading kinds of iron ore are the yellow (limonite), 
the red (hematite), and the black (magnetite). The two 
leading kinds of coal are hard, or anthracite, and soft, 
or bituminous. Anthracite burns with little smoke, and is 
therefore valuable for heating in cities and on railroads. The 
supply of anthracite is comparatively smalL It is found chiefly 
in Pennsylvania, though there is a little in Colorado and New 
Mexico. Bituminous coal burns with a flame, giving off much 
smoke and gas. It is used in engines, in gas making, and to 
make coke. Coke is made by heating bituminous coal in ovens 
till the gases and coal tar are largely driven off. The gases 
are used for lighting, and the solid residue is coke. This coke 
is used for smelting. The largest coke ovens in the world are in 
the Connellsville district south of Pittsburg. 

The separation of a metal from the ore by means of heat is called "smelt- 
ing." The richest iron ores in this country arc found along the shores of 
Lake Superior, and the best smelting coal is in western Pennsylvania. This 
coal and iron can be most cheaply brought together along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. The Lake Superior ore is mined in open pits and 
shoveled into self-dumping cars by steam. These cars discharge the ore 
through chutes into the ore-ships which distribute it to the iron manufacturing 
towns along the lakes. The coke and limestone are brought here by rail. 
This convenient location of raw materials has made the region bordering the 
southern shore of Lake Erie the greatest iron and steel manufacturing section 
in the world. The Birmingham district in Alabama also has all the advan- 
tages for cheap iron making and ranks next in output to the Lake Erie region. 

Written Work. — From Table VII make a list of the leading states producing 
ooal, and the number of tons produced by each. 

19. Petroleum and Natural Gas are generally found near the 
coal fields. They come from trees and plants that have been 
buried in the earth for ages. The gas is consumed in the neigh- 
borhood of the wells, but petroleum in its refined form as kero- 
sene is used in every part of our country and is one of our five 
great exports. Besides kerosene, over two hundred other prod- 
ucts are obtained from petroleum. Gasolene, naphtha, vaseline, 
aniline dyes, drugs, and soap are some of these. 

The crude oil is pumped from the wells through pipe-lines to the sea- board. 
Here are great refineries which separate from the oil naphtha, gasolene, and 




metals is called an " alloy." -"^ ^ ranks next to iron and steel 
in usefulness. Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin. The chief 
use of copper to-day is as a conductor of electricity. Large 
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kerosene. What is left is made into vaseline, paraffin, anilines, and other 
" by-products." Refined oil, or kerosene, is run into tank-cars and steamers 
and sent to all parts of the world. What do you know about oil-wells 
(XXVIII, 6) ? Natural gas is obtained by boring into the earth until the gas is 
tound. It is then led through pipes to the cities, where it is used for both 
fuel and lighting. Natural gas forms the best fuel for glass-furnaces, and 
therefore the most of our glass is now made in the gas regions. 

Written Work. — I. Locate on an outline map the petroleum fields of our 
country. 2. Write from Fig. 12 a paragraph on the distribution of petroleum in 
the world. 

20. Copper is, next to iron, the most useful metal. Drass is 
made by melting together copper and zinc. Such a mixture of 
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copper wires carry the current many miles to be used in running 
cars and machinery of every sort. Where is the world's supply 
of copper obtained (Fig. 13) ? What part of the world's copper 
does the U. S. supply ? From what states is copper obtained 
(Table VII)? The Lake Superior region, Arizona, and Montana 
yield six-sevenths of our copper. The veins in one Montana 
mine, which run through solid gjranite, are ten feet thick. In 
Michigan, pure copper is found in masses weighing from two 
hundred to six hundred tons. These must be broken up with 
hammer and chisel before they can be raised to the surface. 
The United States, owing to superior methods of smelting and 
refining copper, finds it profitable to import ores from Canada, 
Mexico and Japan, and to export the refined metal in bars. 
About half our refined copper is exported to Europe, chiefly 
through New York and Baltimore, because large refineries are 
near those cities. 

For what is brass used ? Can you mention anything made of bronze ? 
Waterbury and Bridgeport, Conn., lead in the manufacture of brassware. 
Name some forms of electrical apparatus using copper wire. Name other 
uses of copper. 

Written Work. — Write on outline map the copper-mining, smelting, and manu- 
facturing centers of the United States. 

21. Gold and Silver are called the " precious metals," although 
they are not as expensive as some metals which are rarer. They 
are of great importance to the world because of their use as 
money. Money is of great importance in carrying on the 
business of a country as it is used to measure the value of all 
goods that are bought and sold. Just as we want our pound 
weight and our gallon measure to be always the same, so we 
want our measure of value to be always the same. The standard 
of value in the United States is the gold dollar. It contains 
about 25 grains of gold 90^ pure. Gold is the standard of 
value in most of the great commercial countries. The yield 
of gold is very regular. If it were sometimes found in 
vast quantities, and again in very small amounts, it would 
be more expensive at one time than another. This would 
make it poor material for money. Both gold and silver have 
been used as money from the earliest times. Gold is not found 
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combined with other substances in an ore. It is found as a pure 
metal in the sandy beds of brooks and rivers, in banks of sand 
and gravel, and in quartz rock obtained from mines. It is ob- 
tained from sand and gravel by washing out in a pan. This is 
called " placer-mining." Hard banks of gravel are broken down 
by powerful streams of water. This is called ** hydraulic mining " 
(XLI). The quartz rock is ground-up in powerful mills. Gold 
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is extracted from gravel and ground-up rock by washing or by 
dissolving in mercury or cyanide of potassium. 

The rock and gravel is washed down through long chutes with cross-pieces 
or " ripples." at the bottom holding mercury. The heavy grains of gold drop 
into the mercury and are dissolved. The mercury is separated from the 
gold by heat which drives it off in the form of vapor, leaving the gold behind. 

Silver is found as an ore mixed with lead, copper, and 
sulphur. The ore is roasted, to drive off the sulphur, and then 

ground to powder and 
mixed with quicksilver. 
The quicksilver dissolves 
the silver, forming a soft 
mixture, which, when 
again heated, loses the 
quicksilver as vapor, 
the silver remaining be- 
hind. Name the chief 
uses of silver and gold in 
the manufacturing arts. 
What common articles 
are made of silver? 
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Written Work. — i. Locate, 
on an outline map, the States 
of gold and silver production 
2. Write a paragraph upon the world's 



^Q the United States (index and Table VII) 
^stribution of gold and silver, using Figures 14 and 15 

22. Other Minerals. — Aluminiu-m is obtained from clay and 
is the most abundant metal. It is light, strong, and is a good 
canier of electricity, but is expensive to manufacture, costing 
twice as much as copper. Only small ornamental articles are 
yet made from it. Manganese and nickel are often used to make 
Very hard steeL For what else is nickel used ? Where is zinc 
obtained (index) ? Did you ever see any ? Zinc and lead are 
^th used in manufacturing paint. Give other uses of lead ? What 
States produce it (index) ? Salt is a most important mineral. 
What is its chief use.'' It is also used to preserve meat and fish, 
and in making soda and glass. Where is salt produced (index) ? 
Clay is used in making bricks, tiles, drain pipe, stoneware and 



terra cotta. It has many other uses. What states lead in the 
pottery industry (index)? What kinds of building stone can you 
name ? Where is each obtained (index) ? Cement when mixed 
with water hardens to stone, which dampness cannot penetrate. 
The largest Portland cement works are in eastern Pennsylvania 
and western New Jersey. 

Portland cement is made by grinding a natural rock with lime. It is used 
fox making sidewalks, artificial stone, and for the foundations of buildings. 
The name comes from the resemblance in color to the stone from the Isle of 
Portland, England. 

Graphite is a form of carbon. Where found and for what used ? Phos- 
phate, gypsum, and nitrate of soda are used as fertilizers. Describe mercury 
and tell some of its uses. Nearly all the world's mercury, comes from 
Almaden, Spain, and from New Almaden, California. What is slate and 
where found ? Name its uses. Platinum is a metal more valuable than 
gold. It is used in making vessels for handling certain acids which would 
corrode other metals and for delicate electric connections. 

Written Work. — l. On an outline map of the United States locate each of the 
minerals named above. 3. Choose some metal and write an account of where it is 
found, things made of it, and their uses. 

23. Manufactures in the United States. — Our manufac- 
tures exceed in value those of any other country. Name some 
of the materials which come from our fields, pastures, and mines, 
which we manufacture, or change into other forms, by the use 
of machinery. These are called " raw materials." In their 
altered forms they are called " manufactured products." Where 
is manufacturing chiefly carried on (p. 30)? What makes New 
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England a manufacturing region (XXV) ? What helps to make 
the Middle Atlantic States a manufacturing region (XXVIII)? 
What advantages have the Central States for manufacture 
(XXVII) ? Why has agriculture heretofore predominated in the 
Southern States? Why is manufacturing now increasing there 
(XXX, 7)? What occupations exceed manufacturing in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States? What natural conditions 
cause this (XLII)? 

Why are iron and steel made in western Pennsylvania (l8*)? On the 
same principle explain the making of furniture in Michigan, turpentine in 
Georgia, malt liquors in Wisconsin, meat products in Illinois, steel in Ala- 
bama, and cotton goods in South Carolina. Find some other manufacturing 
industries established near the source of raw material. On the other hand, 
the location of a factory may be due to convenience of power. Explain the 
early establishment in New England of factories using Southern cotton ; name 
cities of New England built near sources of water-power (XXV) ? An industry 

* Fibres in heavy type refer to paragraphs in these lessons. 
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once established ia a place may remain after the cause of its establishment 
has ceased to exist. There are factories in New England run by coal brought 
from Pennsylvania that were established because of water-power now no 
longer used. Agricultural implements are made in Illinois, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, chiefly because the market is near. Sugar and petroleum are refined 
in New York because they can be most easily brought there. Many industries 
will be established as well in one place as another. Thus Paterson in New 
Jersey leads in silk and in locomotives, Ansonia in clocks, and Brockton in 
shoes, because the energy and skill of certain men have built up these in- 
dustries. The building of a railroad may develop industries along its route. 
Many a little station starts its creamery or canning factory because transport 
tation is swift and cheap, and milk and fruit easy to obtain. 

Written Work. — i. Write a paragraph on uses of steel. 2. Make a list of all 
the circumstances affecting the location of manufacturing towns. 

The needs of a manufacturing nation are : a^ raw materials ; 
b, waterpower or fuel ; c, good facilities for transportation ; and 
d, a market for the goods made. Over 96 per cent, of our 
manufactured goods are used at home. This shows the rapid 
development of our country and the high state of civilization 
and intelligence of our people. American education, intelligence, 
and inventive genius have caused American machinery and 
labor-saving devices to be the best in the world. For these 
reasons, we are able to produce a greater variety of manufactured 
goods, and at a less cost, than most countries. The following 
will give an idea of the immense value of our manufactures. 

TABLE I. 
0«JR Twenty Chief Manufacturing Industries and Approximate Value in 

1903-4- 

Iron and Steel Goods $975,000,000 

Machinery and Engines 950,000,000 

Preserved Meats (beef and pork) 790,000,000 

Lumber and Manufacturers of 735,000,000 

Textiles (cotton, woolen, linens and silks) 690,000,000 

Clothing 623,000,000 

Flour and Meal 560,000,000 

Paper (including wood pulp), Stationery, Books and Newspapers. . . . 522,000,000 

Leather and Leather Goods 520,000,000 

Cars and Vehicles 340,000.000 

Distilled and Malt Liquors 334,000,000 

Building Materials (brick, stone, lime, cement) 320,000,000 

Manufactures of Tobacco 293.000,000 

Copper, Brass, and Bronze 254,000,000 

Refined Sugar and Molasses 241 ,000,000 

Lead Products 183,000,000 

Bread and Bakery Products 175,000,000 

Furniture and Upholstering 133,000,000 

Butter. Cheese, and Condensed Milk 131,000,000 

Refined Petroleum 124,000,000 

Other Manufactures 4,090,000,000 

Total $13,000,000,000 

Cost of Raw Materials 7.000.000,000 

Net Value of Our Manufacturing Industries 6,000,000,000 

What are our two chief industries ? What is the value of both ? 
What does this show about our industrial rank. Why is the third 
so great? Account for the fourth. The sixth. The seventh. 
Give reasons for the eighth. How are the third and ninth related ? 
What is the total value of all our manufactures? How much 
value has been added by labor to the raw materials ? 

Written Work. — I. Write on the chief manufacturing nations of the world. 
using Fig. 19, giving rank of the United States, and compare the value of our man- 
ufactures with that of other leading countries. 2. Make a list of some great inventions 
that have aided our manufactures. 

24. Iron and Steel. — The extent to which iron and steel are 
used measures the rank of a country in manufactures, commerce. 



and civilization. Compare Figures 17 and 19 and show how the^ 
agree with this statement. The latter half of the 19th century 
is sometimes called the " age of steel," because during that time 
steel began to take the place of wood and iron wherever strength 
and durability were required, just as we call the beginning of the 
20th century the " age of electricity." 

What is the rank of the iron and steel industries of this country ? With 
machinery and foundry products, the value of this branch is nearly one- 
sixth of the total value of all our manufactures (Table I). About one-twentieth 
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of this finds its way to foreign countries. One-half of these exports consists of 
electrical and sewing machines, pumping and mining machinery, engines, 
boilers, and printing presses. Other iron and steel exports are locks, hinges 
and other builders' hardware, tools, wire, and fire-arms. Steel ships, armor 
plate and cannon are of great importance (index). Nineteen-twentieths of 
our iron and steel goods are used at home. This shows that our industries 
are developing rapidly and that our domestic trade is vastly larger than our 
foreign trade. Besides the goods mentioned as exports, we use much steel 
in rails for our railroads and in frames for the thousands of steel buildings 
erected every year in our cities. Make a list of other uses of steel. 

The difference in hardness between iron and steel is due to the 
amount of carbon contained. Carbon was formerly removed 
from iron by very laborious methods, but this is now done 
quickly and easily by the Bessemer process. Melted iron and 
ores containing metals which will harden the iron, are put 
into a vessel with small holes in the bottom through which a 
blast of air is blown. This blast of air burns out the carbon in 
the melted iron, and thus changes it into steel. 

The vessel, or "crucible," is then tilted by means of pivots let into the 
sides, on which it is suspended, and the melted steel is run into moulds of 
any desired pattern. Much of it goes in the form ol bars and plates to the 
rolling-mills where heavy machinery rolls it into rails, armor plates, sheets, 
and various other forms tor immediate use, or for further manufacture. 

25. Textile Goods. — The word " textile " includes all fibers 
that can be made into cloth. Name the chief animal fibers; 
vegetable fibers. Asbestos is sometimes called " mineral wool 
because it can be made into cloth. Cloth-making is a lead- 
ing occupation in all parts of the world. Name some kinds 0' 
covering for the body used by different races. In what climate 
is fur used ? Wool ? Silk ? Cotton ? Grass and .straw arc 
often used by the people of China and Japan. 

Cloth-making by machinery began in England about the time of tb* 
American Revolution and was soon afterwards introduced into Americ* 
by Samuel Slater. Account for its growth in New England ; in the South- 
Where are the chief centers of cotton manufacture (index) ? Describe foor 
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steps in cloth-making. Name some varieties of cotton goods. What are 
"prints ? " •• Ginghams ? " Laces, embroideries, and other trimmings are 
the most expensive form of cotton goods. Where are our silk and wool 
obtained (Table IV). Where do we get our linen goods ? What cities lead 
in the manufacture of silks and woolens (Table II) .' Cotton, linen, wool, 
and silk are mixed together in the making of some cloths, cotton being used 
with the more expensive fibers to lessen the cost of the product. What 
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ports ship most of our cotton ? What reason can you suggest for this ? 
Find out from Table III the value of our cotton export. For what are the 
seeds of the cotton-plant used (XXX, 7) ? 

Written Work. — l. Turn to Tables III and IV and compare our exports of raw 
tnaterials and cloth with the imports. 2. On outline map of the United States indi- 
<ate by color the Slates producing cotton and wool. 

26. Clothing for men, women, and children is one of our 
largest factory products. What is its value (Table I) ? Over 
two-thirds of all the clothing worn in this country is factory 
made. Standard patterns of all sizes are made, and the cloth is 
cut and sewed by machinery. The large cities are the centers of 
this work. The clothing is sometimes made in factories, but 
much of it is done by men, women, and children in their homes. 
They are paid by the " piece," and often receive very low wages. 
New York stands first in this business. What six cities rank 
next (Table II)? These large cities are wholesale centers to 
which merchants from smaller towns come to buy clothing. 
This explains why clothing is manufactured in large cities. In 
your city, which is cheaper, "ready-made," or "tailor-made" 
garments ? Why ? The cheaper grades of cloth from our home 
factories are mainly used for " ready-made " clothing, while the 
more expensive goods brought from France and Great Britain, on 
which there is a high rate of duty, are used in work made to 
order. 

Not only suits, overcoats, and cloaks are now made in factories, but under- 
wear, collars, cuffs, neckties, hosiery, and every kind of knit goods are thus 
made. Can you tell why the factory process makes goods cheaper ? How 
does the quality compare with that ot home-made and tailor-made garments ? 

Written Work. — A truck being loaded with rolls of cloth is seen in front of a 
wholesale store ; farther on a woman is seen carrying upon her head a great 
bundle of partly made garments. Write what is suggested to you by this. 

27. Flour, meal, and bakery products. — What are the 
cereals (7) ? Where are they grown ( 7-9) ? What is the value 
0^ wheat for bread (7) ? Why is not flour among the manufac- 
tures of New England (XXVII, 8)? In what part of the coun- 
try do you think most of our flour is made? Many country 
places have mills where wheat, corn, and oats arc ground between 
big stones which are made to revolve by water-power, but most 
0^ our flour is made in enormous mills near the wheat regions, 
where the grain is crushed by a series of immense steel rollers. 
What city leads in the manufacture of flour (Table II)? 



Other milling towns are located along the great lakes and canals. 
Why is this? What do we receive for the breadstuffs sent 
abroad? What countries purchase breadstuffs of us? Which 
of our ports ship flour abroad (Table III)? 

In most American cities, and even in small villages, the people depend 
largely upon local bakeries to supply them with bread, pies, and cakes. 
"Crackers "or "biscuits" of many varieties forma considerable article of 
domestic commerce. In the largest bakeries the baking is done in enormous 
rotary ovens revolving slowly in heated chambers. Every revolution of the 
oven turns out hundreds of loaves or pies. The annual product of these 
bakeries is nearly two hundred million dollars. In the country, baking is 
almost entirely done in the home. 

Written Work. — z. On your outline map of the United States showing the 
wheat regions, locate the chief cities engaged in making flour (index under " flour"). 
2. Children who live near a bakery write on " What I Saw in a Bakery." 

28. Leather. — From what is leather made ? The skins of the 
larger full-grown animals are called " hides." What part of our 
country supplies hides? From what foreign countries do we 
obtain them (Table IV)? The process of making leather from 
skins is called " tanning." This requires large quantities of oak 
and hemlock bark. These barks contain a substance called " tan- 
nin," which hardens the hide, and prevents it from putrefying. 
Most of the bark used is from our own forests, but there are 
also imported forest products used in leather-making. When 
the New England forests decreased, the tanneries of the country 
moved southward. Recently a process of tanning, called the 
" chrome " process, has been invented which dispenses with the 
use of bark and vegetable materials. The finer and softer kinds 
of leather are made by this process. ** Morocco " and " Russian " 
leathers are fine varieties used in book-binding. The French 
make the finest leather for gloves and shoes. They also excel 
in making " patent " leather, which is ordinary leather coated 
with a glossy, waterproof lacquer. 

The fur, wool, and hair obtained from the skins have important uses. The 
hair is mixed with mortar to give it toughness; the fur is used in making hats, 
and the wool for clothing. Some skins valuable chiefly for their fur are 
called " fur skins." They are tanned here and then sent to London and 
Leipsic to be dyed and prepared for making into " furs" for winter use. Our 
imports of hides and skins and our export of leather have doubled within a 
few years. 

Written Work. — i. Make a list of articles made of leather. 2. From Tables 
III and IV write a paragraph on our trade in hides and leather. 3. On map of 
the world color the countries producing leather (see index under leather). 

29. Other Manufacturing Industries besides those we have 
studied are of great importance. More money is spent for 
wine^ beer, diXid distilled liquors edich. year in the United States 
than for the grain and meat used for food. What places are 
noted for each of these articles (index)? How many things 
can you name that are made of clay ? Bricks are made in all 
parts of the country, but New Jersey and Ohio are the lead- 
ing states in the pottery industries. Trenton and Perth Amboy 
have terra-cotta works. East Liverpool and Cincinnati, Ohio, also 
make fine ware. ^'^Chcmicals" is the name gfven to a large class 
of products. Among them are borax, alum, potash, fertilizers, 
soda, paints, dyes, medicines, oils, extracts, alcohol, and hundreds 
of similar articles of less importance. Find the value of our 
trade in chemicals (Tables III and IV). What things are made 
of paper? How do paper goods rank among our manufactures 
(Table I)? Of what raw material is newspaper made (index)? 
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What cities make jewelry? What of our trade in jewelry and 
precious stones? Glass-making is also a leading industry in 
several states (19). What articles, made of glass, are most largely 
used ? The finest glass, rolled into plates, is called " plate glass." 

AH the above are large industries worth many millions of dollars annually. 
When we think that nearly everything we use is a factory product, we realize 
the immense extent of our manufactures. Every button, pin, needle, pen. 
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pencil, knife, and the many little conveniences of every-day use was made in 
a shop with millions of others of the same sort. Every industry gives 
employment to many hands, nearly 6,000.000 workmen being wage-earners 
in our factories. 

Written Work. — l. If you have made a visit to some factory, describe what you 
saw. 3. Manufacturing means strictly " making by hand," but now most manu- 
facturing is done by machinery. Write an account of some " hand " manufacturing 
that you have seen. 

30. The Government's Relation to Commerce. — In all coun- 
tries commerce is carried on according to regulations made by 
the government. 

Our government protects our ships, our merchants, and other 
citizens in all parts of the world. Our navy is divided into 
squadrons stationed in various parts of the world, so that a ship 
can be sent to any place in case of trouble. Do you remember 
a case in which our navy used force to protect our trade? We 
have an officer called a " consul " in each important city of the 
leading countries. It is his duty to watch over our interests and 
the interests of our citizens in those countries, and to secure 
information that may help our trade. 

The government also dredges out harbors, grants land to rail- 
road companies, helps build canals, improves river navigation, 
keeps lighthouses along the coast, marks channels with buoys, 
and pays steamship lines to carry the mail When canals and 
railroads are within the boundaries of any State, the State con- 
trols them, but when they lead from one State to another they 
are under the control of Congress. The government furnishes 
information to merchants concerning crops, markets, and prices 
in all parts of the world. This information is published and sent 
free to those who ask for it. Daily weather reports also are 
issued, and storm signals displayed, so that sailors and farmers 
may be warned of coming storms. 

Written Work. — Make a list of the various duties of the government toward 
commerce and show the advantage of each. 



31. Our Domestic T:^--^^ /^ about twelve times as great as 
our foreign trade. Of tJie vast products of our fields and fac- 
tories amounting to eighteen billions of dollars, nine-tenths is 
used by our own people. The "moving" of our crops and the 
distribution of our varied productions requires vast systems of 
transportation and gives employment to millions of men. What 
causes can you give for this domestic trade? Where do the 
people of the great manufacturing cities of the East obtain flour 
and meat? Where do they get cotton? Hides? Lumber? 
Wool? Naval stores? What part of the country supplies the 
West and South with manufactures? With timber? In general,, 
which way do raw materials move? Food products? Manu- 
factured goods ? What trade is carried on between country and 
city? Between large cities and small towns and villages? Be- 
tween the coast and the interior? What do the farmers of 
Kansas and Iowa buy in exchange for their wheat and com? 
Where do these things come frorh? 

If we think how many things are required to supply all our needs, and that 
most of them are made in comparatively few places, and often in a single 
city, we shall see how far goods must be carried to reach all the people 
who need them. We shall see also how many shops, stores, and markets are 
needed to, sell these goods, and what a vast number of people may find 
employment as merchants, clerks, messengers, and carriers. All this helps 
us to understand the great volume and importance of our domestic trade. 

Written Work. — i. Describe the trade and transportation necessary to provide 
us with a breakfast of oatmeal and milk, coffee, rolls and eggs. 3. Write what yoo 
know of the business of a grocery store. 3. Of a meat market. 

31. Inland Transportation. — What are the uses of roads? 
Which roads are most used by the farmer? We have about 
3,ooo.cxx> miles of wagon roads and 200,cxx) miles of railroads in 
the United States. Show the importance of each kind. De- 
scribe our great waterways (XXIV, 6). Name three rivers 
belonging to the Mississippi system, and the chief cities on their 
banks. Name ten rivers of the Atlantic Slope, and their chief 
cities; the rivers and cities of the Pacific Slope. Why do we 
usually find a city located at the mouth and one at the head of ^ 
navigation of a river (p. 67)? How far is the Mississippi ^tj 
navigable (p. 24) ? The rivers of the Atlantic Slope ? The steam — 
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boats plying on the rivers bring farm and garden produce to the 
cities and carry away goods sold to the merchants of the 
smaller inland towns. 

Locate and give the connections and commercial uses of the Erie Canal ; 
theSault Ste. Marie ; the Welland Canal ; the canal connecting the Hudson 
and Lake Champlain ; Lake Erie and the Ohio ; at the Falls of the Ohio 
(XXXVII, 2); connecting Lake Michigan and the Illinois; Lake Winnipeg 
2nd the Mississippi (XXXIX, 3) ; around the falls of the Schuylkill. 

(Railroad lines, Map of Transportation and Travel.) What 
roads go from New York through Albany to Buflfalo? These 
roads have parallel lines on both sides of the Hudson, and across 
the State. What road goes to Buffalo through northern Penn- 
sylvania, and southern New York? Find the Delaware and 
Hudson ; the New York, New Haven and Hartford ; the Central 
Vermont; the Boston and Maine. This road connects with 
Troy, New York, and has a network of tracks from central 
Massachusetts northward. Find the Grand Trunk branch from 
Portland to Montreal. When the St. Lawrence is frozen, Cana- 
dian trade is carried over this road. New York is a great center 
for the transfer of freight and passengers. Goods brought from 
the northeast and northwest by rail, coasting vessel, or canal, are 
there transferred to vessels going to foreign countries, and to 
cities along our coast. Some goods are ferried to the Jersey 
shore for reshipment by rail, while freight and passenger trains are 
ferried around Manhattan to and from the Jersey coast. This con- 
vergence of many lines of transportation makes New York City 
probably the greatest distributing center of the world. 

Follow the Erie road from New York to Chicago. Trace and name the 
roads from Chicago to Buffalo ; to Quebec ; to Cincinnati ; to New Orleans ; 
to St. Louis and Omaha ; to El Paso, in Texas ; to Denver ; to Duluth. Trace 
and name the roads from Philadelphia to New York, Pittsburg, and Wash- 
ington ; from Baltimore to Cincinnati ; Richmond to Cincinnati. Trace the 
routes of the Southern, the Atlantic Coast and the Seaboard Air Lines. 
What cities are connected by the Central of Georgia ? Follow the Louisville 
and Nashville from New Orleans and Mobile to St. Louis ; from Memphis 
to Cincinnati. By what great roads might you travel from New Orleans to 
San Francisco ? From San Francisco to Chicago? From Portland, Ore,, 
to Duluth ? 

Written Work. — l. Insert on outline map of the United States the chief 
nilroad centers and termini of canals. 2. Describe the trade carried in each direc- 
tion on railroad lines between Chicago and New York. 

32. Coastings Steamship Lines. — (Map of Travel and Trans- 
portation). A vast number of steam and sailing vessels, perhaps 
P.OCXD in all, are engaged in carr>'ing goods from port to port 
'long our coasts and between home and foreign ports. Our 
•oasting trade is by law entirely carried on by American vessels, 
*ut five-sixths of our foreign trade is carried by the ships of 
Teat Britain, Germany, Holland, and other nations. New York 
» the chief receiving and distributing point for the cotton and 
Jniber of the South, the grain, cattle, and wheat of the West, 
^e manufactures of the North and East, and of our imports from 
**"eign countries. What six ports rank next in order (Table V) ? 
F'rom what you have learned of the productions and trade of the different 
ctions of our country, name some goods which might be carried each way 

the following lines of steamships on trips named : 

J^allory : Galveston, Mobile, and Brunswick, Ga., to New York. Merch- 
I '^ and Miners : Savannah to Baltimore and Philadelphia ; New York, 
^shington, and Baltimore to Boston. Southern Pacific : New Orleans to 
^vv York : New York to San Francisco and Portland, Me. Clyde : Charles- 
'^ and Jacksonville to New York. Fall River, Joy, and other Sound Lines : 
^w York to Boston, Providence, and New England points. Pacific Coast 



Line: Tacoma to San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Alaska Steam- 
ship Co.: Seattle to Dawson and Juneau. Old Dominion: Norfolk and 
Baltimore to New York. Eastern Steamship Co.: Boston to Eastport and 
Portland. About 1 00 transportation lines on the great lakes, connecting 
Duluth, Superior, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and other 
ports. 

Almost all passengers and much freight going from Atlantic 
to Pacific ports goes by rail across the Isthmus of Panama. But 
much heavy freight goes in large schooners around Cape Horn. 
All this time and expense will be saved when the Panama 
Canal shall be completed. What do you know of this canal (see 
Recent Geographical Events)? Besides our steamship c6ast 
trade, we have a large number of sailing vessels, which carry such 
heavy cargoes as coal, lumber, brick and stone, naval stores, and 
ice. Our fisheries also employ many boats. 

Written Work. — i. On a map of the United States locate the leading seaports 
and draw and name the steamship lines connecting them. 

33. Ocean Steamship Lines. — An important part of our 
foreign trade is with the West Indies, and the ports of the Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. This trade is about half carried 
by our own ships, which make several trips a month. 

From Tables III and IV and Fig. 29, find out what goods might be car- 
ried each way by the following lines : IVard : New York to Havana. 
Plant: Boston to Halifax. United Fruit Company: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mobile, and New Orleans to most points in Central 
America, Columbia and the West Indies. Munson : New York, New 
Orleans, and Mobile to Havana. Lamport &* Holt .• New York to Rio. 
Buenos Aires and Pemambuco. Fed " D " : New York to Porto Rico and 
Porto Cabello. Cuba Mail : New York to Tampico, Vera Cruz, and Progreso. 
Panama Railroad Line : New York to Colon. 
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There is a much larger number of steamships engaged in the 
trans-oceanic trade ; but owing to the greater length of voyage, 
only one-third as many trips can be made as by a " coaster." 
Many sailing vessels also make long voyages from American 
ports to Asia, Africa, and Australia. A large part of our trade is 
carried by "tramp steamers." They do not run regularly be- 
tween the same ports, but carry cargoes to any part of the world. 

On the trade chart (pp. 126-127) trace the course of the following steam- 
ship lines and tell, from Tables III and IV, what goods might be carried each 
way on any given voyage : Cunard: New York and Boston to Liverpool. 
White Star: Boston, New York, New Orleans, and Philadelphia to Liverpool 
and London. North- German Lloyd: New Orleans, Baltimore, New York," 
and Galveston to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Southampton, Bremen, and Naples. 
Hamburg-American: New York and' Philadelphia to Hamburg. Elder- 
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Demster and Horsley Lines: Mobile lo Liverpool and Havre. Red Star: 
New Orleans and New York to Antwerp. Great Northern : Tacoma and 
Seattle to Yokohama, Shanghai, and Manila. Oriental: San Francisco to 
Honolulu and Hongkong. Strachan: Brunswick, Ga.,to London, Liverpool! 
Glasgow, Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen. American and Australian : New 
York to Melbourne. American-Indian : New York to Calcutta. 

Written Work. — On Map of the World locate the ports named above, and draw 
the steamship lines between New York and these ports. 

34. Our Foreign Trade is increasing rapidly as the result of 
large crops and cheap transportation (XXIV and p. 68). The 
export of our manufactures has increased on account of their 
cheapness and excellence, which have caused a demand for them 
all over the world. 

The sum of the exports and imports of a country is called its "total com- 
merce." The difference between the exports and the imports is called the 
" balance of trade." When our exports are greater than our imports, the 
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balance of trade is said to be ' in our favor' because then we get more money 
than we spend j' but if our imports are greater, it is "against us." From 
Tables III, IV, find our trade balance for 1904. Is it against us or in our 
favor ? Trade balances must be paid in cash by the nation against which 
they stand. No nation can afford to buy more than it sells unless it has 
other sources of income. Out of our large trade balance we pay 'over 
$100,000,000 annually to foreign ship owners for carrying our goods. We 
also pay many millions to foreigners who own stocks and other property in 
our country. If a nation should continue for many years to buy more than it 
sold, with no income from other sources, it would become bankrupt. 

Besides cheap transportation there are two other things which 
may increase or reduce our foreign trade. These are the tariff 
laws and special trade agreements with foreign nations. 

A tariff is a tax laid by the government upon imports. If this tax is high 
enough it may keep out imports altogether. The man who brings the goods 
in pays this duty, and adds it to the price of the goods when he sells them. 
At present our government lays a high tariff on things which we produce at 
home. This is to keep up the price of these goods and thus " protect" the 
home producer from being " undersold " by foreigners. Therefore this is 
called a " protective tariff." If the tariff is laid solely for the purpose of 
raising money for the use of the government, it is called a " tariff for revenue 
only." A country that levies no tax at all on imports is said to have "free 
trade," Many British ports, as Hongkong and Singapore, have entire free 
trade, while Great Britain and Holland are practically free trade countries, 
since a duty is laid on only a few articles for the sake of revenue. 

Written Work. — From Fig. 22 write a paragraph on the commerce of the 
leading countries, giving, if possible, a reason for the balance of trade in each country. 

35. Cities of New England. — Many things have caused vil- 
lages, towns, and cities to grow up. Ferries, waterfalls, the 
crossing of lines of travel and trade, harbors, the mouths of rivers, 
sources of natural wealth, and places noted for healthful and 
beautiful surroundings, all offer opportunities for business and 



trade. Can you name some towns that owe their growth to ocra 
or more of these conditions? 

Many small towns owe their prosperity to a single industry, but large citiey 
usually have many industries which depend upon one another. Thus, textile 
factories support machine and repair shops and dyeing and bleaching establish- 
ments ; blast furnaces give rise to steel mills, foundries, and hardware factories; 
while everywhere the grocer, butcher, tailor, shoemaker, and various trades- 
men, supplying the needs of everyday life, have numerous shops and stores. 

What advantages have the New England States for manufac- 
ture and trade (XXV, 2, 4, 6)? The New England cities had 
an early start in manufacturing, and the capital and skill ac- 
quired have enabled their wares to undersell the rest of the world. 

What is the chief port of entry for New England (Table V) ? What are the 
chief manufacturing cities (XXV-VI and Table II) ? What do you know of 
the manufactures and commerce o{ Boston (XXVI and Table II) ? How does 
it rank as a port of entry (Table V) ? Compare its exports and imports. Com- 
pare it with New York as to number of ships. Compare the value of its manu- 
factures with those of New York (Table II), It makes more clothing, books, 
and refined sugar than any other New England city, and is the leading wool, 
boot and shoe, and leather market of the United States. Through its port much 
grain, beef and pork are exported from the West, and into the port millions of 
tons of coal come for distribution through New England. Gloucester is the 
leading fishing port of the United States. Wooden vessels are built there. 
Worcester is an inland trade center, and ranks first in the country for the 
manufacture of wire. For what are Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford,m.i 
Lawrence noted ? Describe the commerce and manufactures of Portland. 
It is an important port of entry. It has fine wharfs, warehouses, and grain 
elevators, and dry docks for ship>-repairing. For what is Bangor noted.' 
Much ice is shipped. Mention other manufacturing and commercial cities. 
What is the only harbor in New Hampshire "i It has considerable coast-wise 
trade, and is a distributing center for coal. Name other manufacturing towns 
of the State. Name the chief cities of Connecticut. What do you know of 
Providence f It is a port of entry, and is the second city in New England 
in size and wealth. What are its chief manufactures (Table II)? It 
ranks first in the Union in jewelry, silverware, and worsteds. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of New England locate the chief manufac- 
turing cities and write a fact about each. 2. Make a list of as many articles as you 
can that are made in New England. 

36. Cities of the Middle Atlantic States.— On what minerals 
do the manufacturers of these States depend ? How is the coast 
adapted for commerce? How are the seaports connected with 
the interior (XXVH, 5, 8)? What do you know of the com- 
merce and manufactures of Nt^w York (XXVH, 2, and Tables II, 
III, IV)? It is the second commercial city of the world. Nearly 
half the foreign commerce, of the country passes through this 
port, and its domestic commerce is many times greater. Why 
and how are goods reshipped here? What do you know of the 
manufactures of Rochester (Table II)? It is the third city in the 
State, and owes its importance to the Genesee Falls. The canal 
and railroad trade is large, as is also the lake trade through 
Charlotte on Lake Ontario. Describe the manufactures and com- 
merce of Buffalo (Table II and XXVIII, 3). This is the second 
city in New York. About 1200 vessels enter and clear here annu- 
ally. Compare with the trading vessels in New York harbor 
(Table V) . Meat packing is the largest industry. The water- 
power of Niagara Falls is used in manufacturing. Name other 
important cities in New York. Philadelphia makes more carpets 
than all the rest of the country combined. It leads in woolens 
and leather. Why did it become a center for leather manufac- 
turing (28) ? What are the industries of Pittsburg and AliegluV 
City (Table II)? Pittsburg about equals Boston in the value of 
its manufactures. Over half of its products are iron and steel 
Name other large cities of Pennsylvania. What manufacturing 
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. cities in Delaware (XXIX) ? Name the manufactures of Newark 
(XXVIII ; Table II) . Of ^ersej^ City. Of Paterson. Describe 

; tiie trade and manufactures of Baltimore (XXIX and Table 
l\). Name other cities of Maryland; of West Virginia. What 
do you know of the manufactures of Richmond f It became 



■ a manufacturing city because of the water-power due to its 
location on the " Fall Line," but it now uses much coal. Nor- 
folk is the largest peanut market in the world. What of 
Portsmouth ? Petersburg^ Lynchburg and Danville ? Roanoke 
and Newport News ? 

Written Work. — l. Locate on outline map all cities named in this lesson, 
a. Make a list giving the chief manufacturing industry in each city and the best 
reason you can for its being carried on there. 

37. Manufactures and Cities of the Southern States. — The 

Southern States now manufacture a good deal of their own raw 
materials. These consist chiefly of cotton and its seed, forest 
products, sugar, coal, iron, and rice, with the addition of cattle 
products in Texas. Cotton goods is the largest manufacture. 
In this, South Carolina ranks first, North Carolina second, and 
Georgia third. But every Southern State, except Florida, makes 
some cotton goods. Some factories have moved from New 
England to the Southern States, to be nearer the raw material. 
Yarns and coarse grades of cloth are manufactured for sale 
to Eastern Asia. What do you know of naval stores? For 
sugar and iron, see XXXII I-IV. 

Wilmington ships cotton and naval stores. Charlotte and 
Raleigh have cotton factories and cotton-seed oil mills (XXVI). 
At Newbern there is held, every February, a fish, oyster, and 
game fair. Name other important places in North Carolina. 
Give four chief cities of Tennessee, with their industries. Give 
four cities of South Carolina. The harbor of Charleston is nat- 
urally poor, but has been much improved by jetties. A ferti- 
lizer is made there chiefly from phosphate rock. Locate four cities 
of Georgia. Savannah ships enormous amounts of naval stores 
and supplies northern markets with early fruit and vegetables. 
Atlanta is the meeting point of several natural routes of 
travel, and is therefore called the " Gate City of the South." 
The railroads have followed these routes. Augusta is called 
the " Lowell of the South." Why (XXVI) ? Locate four im- 
portant cities of Florida. Key West and Tampa rank next to 
New York in the import and manufacture of Cuban tobacco. 
Locate the four chief cities of Alabama. Mobile imports fruit, 
sisal hemp, and rubber from Mexico and Central America, and 
ships coal, iron, and produce to Gulf ports. Birmingham is the 
center of the iron and steel industries, and has many furnaces, 
niills and factories. Montgomery has cotton factories, cotton-seed 
oil mills and has a large wholesale trade. 

Locate four cities of Mississippi. Meridian is the chief manu- 
facturing city of the State. It gets coal cheaply from Alabama, 
and raw materials for its manufactures from the cotton-fields, pine 
forests, and iron furnaces of the South. What cities engage in 
"ver, as well as railroad, trade ? Locate four cities of Louisiana. 
^fw Orleans is the chief manufacturing city of the South. It is 
the greatest cotton market of the world. How does it rank in im- 
ports? In exports (Tables III, IV)? It is a great market for 
the fruit and coffee of South and Central America and the West 
*ndies, and it exports sugar, rice, and barrel heads and staves. 
*t is a point of transfer for the foodstuffs of the West, and 



the clothing and manufactured goods of the East. Shreveport is 
a railroad center, ships cotton and is an important distributing 
point for the surrounding country. Name other important 
places in Louisiana. 

Locate five cities of Texas. Galveston ranks next to New 
Orleans as a cotton port. It was devastated by a great storm 
in 1900, and a great wall has since been constructed to protect 
the town from the sea. Houston is the chief railroad center of the 
State, and has a waterway to the Gulf. It exports quantities of 
cotton, and much lumber and rice. Dallas is the most important 
city of northern Texas. Its great manufacture is saddlery and 
harness. It is the seat of an annual state fair. San Antonio is a 
distributing point for southwest Texas and a favorite winter 
resort. Fort Worth is a shipping point for cattle, and has stock- 
yards and packing-houses. El Paso is the gateway from the East 
to Mexico and California. It has smelting plants where ore from 
Mexico, Arizona, and New Mexico is reduced. 

Written Work. l. Locate on an outline map the cities of the Southern States 
named above. 2. From Tables II — V, write a paragraph on the trade of the chief 
Southern ports. 

38. Cities of the Central States. — What are the chief min- 
erals of these states (XXXVI)? Vegetable products? Fisheries? 
What are their chief exports? The facilities for transportation? 
What are the industries of Louisville (XXXVII) ? On what falls 
is it? Of what advantage is this? Coal, iron and lumber are 
easily brought to the city by water. What industries arise from 
this (23)? Louisville is the chief manufacturing city of Ken- 
tucky, and the leading tobacco market in the world. 

Where are Covington and Newport t How are they connected with 
Cincinnati (XXXVII)? They manufacture tobacco, iron, steel, liquors, cloth- 
ing, and packed meats. What do you know of Lexington ? Name other 
important cities of Kentucky and their industries. 

Where is Cincinnati ? It is connected by canal with Toledo 
and Cleveland. In this way it obtains material for foundry and 
machine shops. It makes also much clothing, boots, and shoes. 
Why is the lake front where Cleveland is situated well placed for 
the manufacture of steel (23)? Electrical apparatus, sewing 
machines, and automobiles are among its products. 

For what is Toledo nQXv:^! Dayton f Akron f Columbus f 

Indianapolis has extensive foundries and machine shops, flour 
mills, carriage and wagon factories, and makes much malt liquor 
and furniture. For what is Evansville noted ? It has a number 
of flour mills, lumber mills, and furniture factories. Name other 
chief cities of Indiana. For what is Chicago noted? It has 
enormous meat-packing industries, iron and steel works, furni- 
ture factories, carriage and car shops, and publishes many books. 
Cotton and woolen goods, silks and laces, and various other 
materials are brought from the factories of Europe and the 
Eastern States for use in the manufacture of men's, women's, and 
children's clothing. 

Flaxseed is obtained in Michigan and Wisconsin for the linseed oil used in 
making paints and varnishes. Leather products, worth sixteen million dol- 
lars, are made annually. Name other manufacturing and commercial 
towns of Illinois. 

Locate Detroit. What are its occupations and advantages? 
Foundry and machine shops are its chief factories. It manufac- 
tures almost five million dollars' worth of druggists' preparations 
yearly. It has also tobacco factories, and several large meat- 
packing establishments. Where is Grand Rapids ? Its chief 
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industry is furniture making. There are over thirty factories. 
Where can they get their lumber (XXXIX)? Name other cities 
of Michigan. 

What do you know of Milwaukee f Its chief products are 
from its foundries, although it is most noted for beer. Its 
leather products are worth over ten millions a year, and much 
flour is made. Name other important cities of Wisconsin. For 
what is Minneapolis noted? The annual products of its flour 
mills are valued at about fifty million dollars. The lumber 
products which rank next, are only one-fourth as valuable. 
These are the two great industries of the city. Name 
other cities of this State What are the cities of North Dakota? 
Fargo and Grand Fori s lead in manufacturing, but their prod- 
ucts are mostly for consumption within the State. What are 
the cities of South Dakota? Locate St. Louis. For what is 
it noted (XL)? It is the second greatest manufacturing city of 
the Middle West, although its products are only one-fourth as 
great as those of Chicago. 

This is mainly due to its poorer connection with the Atlantic seaboard. 
The river is spanned at this point by fine bridges. Name other cities of 
Missouri. For what is Des Moines noted.'* It is in the center of a fine 
grazing region. What are other cities of Iowa? Where \i Kansas City? 
The two cities of this name really form one center of population; their divid- 
ing line runs through the middle of a street. The g^reat meat-packing 
establishments for which the cities are famous are on the Kansas side. 
Name other industrial cities of Kansas. Where is Omaha t With Council 
Bluffs and South Omaha it forms a railroad and trade center and shipping 
point for cattle. At South Omaha are great slaughtering and meat-packing 
industries. 

Written Work.— z. Locate on an outline map the cities of the Central States, 
and state a fact about each bearing on its industries or trade. 2. Compare the 
industries of the Central States with those of the Southern or New England States. 

39. Cities of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific States and 
Territories. — What are the physical features of these sections ? 
Their chief products ? Some of the cities are built where they 
can supply food, clothing and tools to mining regions, and smelt 
or refine the ores from the mines. Some are built near forests, 
or on salmon streams, and are engaged in lumbering or fruit 
canning. Which are built near the coast ? In what industry 
may they be engaged? Which are on great transcontinental 
railroads ? For what region is each a distributing center? 

Albuquerque is a railroad center. On what system (map) ? For what 
is it noted (XLI) ? Locate Denver. What are its industries ? It is 
the financial center of the mining district of Colorado. The making of iron 
and steel goods for use in mining processes is its largest industry. There 
are abundant coal and iron at hand. Flour, books and paper, cars and car- 
riages are among the varied manufactures of this city. On what river and 
what railroads is Pueblo f What are its industries ? It is near enough to 
coal, iron, and petroleum to enable it to smelt the lead ores of the region 
advantageously. Locate two other mining centers of Colorado. Where is 
Cheyenne f It is a shipping point for cattle. Name other cities of Wyoming ? 
Where is Helena? It is in a rich mineral region. Describe Butte and 
Anaconda (XLI). Name other cities of Montana. What are the cities of 
Nevada ? Name three cities of Arizona. Tucson reduces silver and copper 
ore. Locate two cities of Utah. Why are they so near each other ? On 
what railroads are they ? Locate two cities of Idaho. 

Where is San Francisco ? For what noted ? It has a fine, 
deep harbor, and is the center of much trade. Its exports go 
chiefly to Asia ; its imiports also come from Asia and from 
Hawaii. It sells the wheat, lumber, flour, canned salmon, fruit, 
and meat of the Pacific region, and brings tea and silk from 



China, coffee from Cert^Al America, coal from Australia and 
British Columbia, and sugar from Hawaii. Seal furs are brought 
here from the Alaskan waters, to be shipped to London for 
dyeing. This city makes one-half the goods manufactured in 
the State. Sugar is refined, beer, leather, boots and shoes, 
tobacco, soap, books and many other articles are made. 

For what is Portland noted? It manufactures flour and lum- 
ber. Jetties have been built at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, so that Portland is really a seaport. It has much coast- 
wise trade in flour and lumber. Here are important shipbuilding 
plants. Where is Salem ? It has flour and wool mills. Locate 
Tacoma and Seattle. They are, next to San Francisco, our chief 
seaports on the Pacific coast. What railroads terminate at 
Seattle ? Fish-canning is an important industry, both here and 
at Astoria. 

TABLE II 

The Twenty-five Leading Manufacturing Cities of the United States, 
THEIR Five Leading Industries and Approximate Value of Products 
IN Million Dollars. Census of 1900. 



CiTIKS 



New York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . . 
St. Louis 

Boston 

Pittsbui^ 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

San Francisco. 

Newark 

Milwaukee.. . 
Buffalo 

Minneapolis... 

Detroit 

Providence. . . . 
Kansas City . . . 
Louisville 

Jersey City. .. . 

Rochester 

Indianapolis. . . 
New Orleans. . 
Allegheny City. 

Worcester 

Paterson 



Leading Industries and Value in Million Dollars 



Clothing (206), Castings and Machinery (41), Tobacco 
(38), Beer (39), Books and Papers (26), Coffee 
and Spice Roasting and Grinding (21) 

Meat Packing (249), Clothing (46), Castings and Ma 
chines(45), Agricultural Implements(35),Iron andSteel 
(32), Cars and Carriages (23), Books and Papers (19) 

Castings and Machines (38), Woolens and Worsteds 
(.4), Carpets and Rugs (22), Leather (18), Beer (13). 

Tobacco and Cigars (26), Malt Liquors (12), Meat Pack- 
ing (12), Castings and Machines (12), Clothing (9), 
Cars and Repairs (8) 

Sugar (16), Clothing (13), Books and Papers (10), Cast- 
ings and Machines (9), Beer (8) 

Iron and Steel (97), Castings and Machines (ii), Elec- 
trical Machines (14), Beer (4), Books and Pap>ers (3). 

Clothing (20), Tobacco (10), Canned Goods (8), Cast- 
ings and Machines (6), Meat Packing (5) 

Clothing (14), Castings and Machines (12), Boots and 
Shoes (9), Distilled Liquors (9), Beer (6), Tobacco 

(5) 

Iron and Steel (30), Castings and Machines (15), Meat 

Packing (8), Beer (4), Kerosene (3) 

Sugar (11), Castings and Machines (8), Meat Products 

(5), Clothing (5). Flour (4) 

Leather (it), Beer (8),Jewelry(7),Castings and Machines 

(6), Books and Papers (3) 

Castings and Machines (15), Beer (14), Leather (10), 

Iron and Steel (7), Flour (6) 

Meat Products (10), Castings and Machines (7), Cars 

and Carriages (6), Linseed Oil (6), Soap and Candles 

(4) : 

Flour (40), Lumber (15), Castings and Machines -(3), 

Linseed Oil (2), Brick and Stone (2) 

Castings and Machines (9), Tobacco (6), Drugs (5), 

Iron and Steel (4), Meat Products (3) 

Worsteds (17), Jewelry (13), Castings and Machines (9), 

Silverware (4), Cotton Goods (3) 

Meat Packing (23), Soap and Candles (i), Castings and 

Machines (.66) 

Tobacco and Cigars (14), Cotton-seed Oil and Cake 

(5), Meat Packing (j), Castings and Machines (3), 

Leather (3) 

Tobacco (6), Meat Packing (6), Soap and Candles (2), 

Cars and Carriages (3), Chemicals (2) 

Men's Clothing (11), Boots and Shoes (7), Castings and 

Machines (4), Flour (3), Tobacco (3) 

Meat Packing (13), Castings and Machines (6), Flour 

(4), Carriages and Cars (4), Furniture (2) 

Sugar (23), Bags (3.4), Rice (Hulled) (3), Castings and 

Machines (2). Clothing (3) 

Iron and Steel (8), Castings and Machines (6), Pickles 

and Preserves (4.4), Meat Packing (4), Beer (i). . . . 
Castings and Machines (8.5), Woolens (1.5), Wire (1.5), 

Boots and Shoes (1.6), Envelopes (l) 

Silk (26), Castings and Machines (6), Beer (2), Shirts (l), 

Meat Packing (1.3) '. 



Valub or all 
Industries 



$975,000,000 

889.000,000 
603,000,000 

234,000,000 
206,000.000 
203,000,000 
161,000,000 

i57,coo.coo 
136,000,000 
133,000,000 
127,000,000 

I2d,000,000 

122.000,000 

111,000.000 

101,000,000 
88,000,000 
83.000,000 

79,000,000 
77,000,000 
69,000,000 
69,000,000 
64,000,000 
54,000,000 
53,000,000 
52,000.000 
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Locate Sacramento. It is the chief city in a long valley, which forms the 
granary of the State. The city manufactures considerable flour. Locate 
Lbs Angeles. The electric power used in this city is generated by a water- 
/all eighty miles away. Where is Alameda t It is in an orange-growing re- 
gion. Canned fruit and flour are exported. Name other cities of the Pacific 
Sutes. 

Written Work. — Locate on an outline map the cities named in this lesson, and 
state some fact about each bearing on its industrial importance. 



Other Countries of North America. 

40. Canada. — What are the surface features of Canada (map, 
p. 19)? The climate (XX, XLIV) ? The chief resources? 
The industries? With what nations is commerce carried on? 
"What are the chief Canadian trade routes? By what routes 
does Canada trade with this country (p. 70)? With Europe? 
"With Asia? Name the chief mineral products and tell where 
each is found ; the products of herding ; farming ; forestry ; 
fishing; hunting. In 1894 nearly a million fur-bearing animals 
were caught, but the product now is not half so great. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of flour, leather, lumber, and alcohol. 
Canada makes more cheese than any other country in the world. 
Shoe.s, beer, cane sugar, cotton cloth, and farm tools are made 
for home use. What raw materials used in these manufactures 
are you sure that Canada imports? Give reasons. From Fig. 
23 state the chief occupations of Canada; the least important. 
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Fig. aa. 

Compare with Fig. i. In what are the industries of the two 
countries alike? How do they differ? Name the chief cities of 
Canada, and tell for what each is noted. 

From Fig. 29 describe the trade of Canada with the United States. What 
taw materials do we buy of her ? Can you tell why Toronto imports our coal 
while British Columbia exports coal to us ? Would cost of transportation ex- 
plain it ? Why does Canada buy more goods of us than of Great Britain ? 
Why does she sell Great Britain more wheat than she does to us ? 

Written Work. — x. From Fig. 29 write a paragraph on our trade with 
Canada. 2. On outline map of North America write our exports to and our imports 
ifom Canada as shown in Fig. 29. 

41. Mexico (XLVI). — Give the location of Mexico ; its 
physical features; its climate. What are its mineral products ? 
animal ? How does Mexico now rank in silver production ? 
Find out from Fig. 25 her share of the world's production. 
Name the vegetable products of its several regions. The coffee 
of Oaxaca (wa-ha,'-ka) ranks with Mocha and Java. From Fig. 
26 give the three chief industries. How does manufacturing 
rank? Compare the industries of Mexico with those of the 
United States and Canada (Figs, i, 23, 25). As in Canada, the 



manufactures of 
Mexico consist of the 
necessities of life. 
They are generally 
of rude workman- 
ship. One-third of 
our exports to Mex- 
ico consists of mining 
machinery and ex- 
plosives. What rail- 
road lines connect 
the United States 
and Mexico (p. 67)? 
Vera Cruz and Tam- 

pico are connected with our leading Atlantic ports by steamship 
lines which carry the greater part of the trade. Name these lines 

and tell which of 
our ports they enter 
(33). Find Carmen. 
It is the shipping 
port for the sisal 
hemp of Yucatan, 
our chief import 
from Mexico. Study 
Tables HI and IV 
for the articles of 
our trade with Mexico. Most of the mining, railroading, and 
foreign trade, in Mexico, is in the hands of Americans or Ger- 
mans. This is due to the enterprise and engineering skill of the 
Americans and to the efforts of German merchants to extend 
their trade. What is needed to build railroads ? 

Written Work. — l. Consult Fig. 29 and give the best reasons you can why cer- 
tain things are exported and others imported. 2. On an outline map write our 
exports to Mexico and our imports from that country ; locate the chief seaports. 

42. Central America (XLVI I). — Locate Central America. 
Describe its surface ; climate. Compare with Mexico. What 
are its mineral resources? Vegetable? The low plain on the 
east yields tropical fruits. The interior is mostly forested. 
Name the forest products. A medicinal g^m called " bal- 
sam of Peru " is also found. The high western coast contains 
the plantations and farms. What are the chief farm products? 
Wheat, corn, cattle and sheep are produced in the higher table- 
lands, but not enough for the home demand. Name the 
states of Central America and the form of government of each. 
The people are entirely engaged in agriculture and mining, 
but the mines are little developed because transportation is 
poor. The people lack education, and are frequently engaged 
in civil war; manufactures are backward. What are the chief 
exports (XLVII)? The trade is chiefly controlled by for- 
eigners. 

Our largest import from Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Salvador is coffee ; 
from Honduras and Nicaragua, bananas and mahogany. From trade map. 
Fig. 29, name our exports to Central America. The building of the canal 
has increased our trade with Panama. What are our other imports from 
that country ? What does our trade show with regard to the industrial 
development of Central America ? 

Written Work. — l. On an outline map of Central America locate the chief sea- 
ports and steamship lines entering them, and write the exports and imports carried 
as in Fig. 2g. 2. Write a paragraph on the republic of Panama and our interests 
there. 
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43. The West Indies. — Describe the location of these islands ; 
their size ; divisions ; surface (map, p. 19) ; climate (p. 75). Which 
are independent? To whom do the rest belong (XLVIII) ? 
From Fig. 27 name their chief products and describe their trade 
with us. These islands are almost entirely agricultural. The 
sugar industry is more important than all others combined. So 
much attention is given to it that food crops are neglected, and 
the islands depend on the United States, Canada, and South 
America for flour and meat. Compare the density of popula- 
tion in the West Indies and our country (Table VI). In the 
more thickly settled parts of our country and of Europe, wealth 
is great. This is not true in these islands. In 1899, sixty-four 
per cent, of the people of Cuba could not read. What bearing 
may this have on prosperity? Exports from Cuba have doubled 
since her independence. What trade-routes do you know from 
these islands (pp. 124-5 and 33)? Little attention has been 
given to road-building, and only the regions near the coast are 
developed ; the farmers in the interior of Cuba and Porto Rico 
raise only enough fruit, vegetables, and grain for their own needs. 

Since the independence of Cuba and the acquisition of Porto Rico by the 
United States, railroads have been begun which will connect all the lead- 
ing towns on each island and make a continuous circuit of the coast. 
Highways also are being built and streams bridged in order to connect the 
rich interior regions with these roads. What do you know of Cuban 
tobacco (13) ? From map, Fig. 27, describe our trade with the West Indies. 

Written Work. — l. Write a paragraph on the industries of the West Indies. 
2. Compare West Indian products with those of the United States. 3. Explain how 
our trade depends on the difference in climate. 

44. Sug^ar. — The English-speaking peoples use about half of 
the world's supply of sugar. In the United States the average 
consumption is about seventy pounds a year for each person. 

Sugar is made 
chiefly from 
sugar cane and 
the sugar beet. 
The juices are 
extracted and 
boiled, and the 
sugaris allowed 
to crystallize. 
This gives 
sugar" 
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and molasses. 
The raw sugar 
is then *' re- 
fined" or 
whitened. 



The countries that produce raw sugar are seldom the ones to refine il. 
Hawaiian sugar is refined in San Francisco, Cuban sugar in New York and 
New Orleans, and East Indian sugar in Holland. The reason for this is that 
the process of refining is a complicated one requiring expensive machinery. 
Molasses is also made from corn, from potato-starch, and from sorghum, an 
inferior sugar cane. In European countries the sugar grower is paid a small 
bounty by government. How would this affect production ? The refuse 
beet is good food for cattle, while the refuse cane is burned. Many coun- 
tries that formerly raised sugar cane at a profit have be.en forced by the com- 
petition of beet sugar to raise other crops. As the sugar beet can be more 
cheaply grown than cane in the countries thai consume the sugar, the cane 
sugar grower is at a disadvantage, since his product must pay the cost of 
transportation. 



Written Work. — i. Usingf Figs. 36 and 32, write an account of the woi 
production of sugar, telling in what countries and climate the sugar beet gro 
also where sugar cane is grown — countries, and climate. 2. On map of the wc 
show by color or shading the countries producing beet and cane sugar. 




Fig. 27.— trade of the united states with other couktries of north ambhica. 

EXPORTS are placed IN THE COU.NTRY BUYING THEM. OUR IMPORTS ARE PLACED NEAR 
BORDER OF THE COUNTRY THAT SELLS THEM. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS ARE NAMED IN ORDK 
THEIR VALUES. 

Review of Our North American Trade. — Which parts 
this continent are largely unproductive ? Why ? Compare < 
trade with the tropical part of the continent with our trade w 
the cold part. Name products obtained from each sectii 
What products do we obtain from the western part of Canac 
The eastern part? The central part?. What are the means 
transportation in each case. If instead of the Great Lakes a 
the St. Lawrence River, a high range of mountains separat 
Canada and the United States, how do you think the trs 
between these countries would be affected? What countries 
Europe can you name that are separated by mountains? 
Asia? Do you know what effect this separation has had 
these countries? Judging from the map, what do you think 
the importance of our eastern coasting trade ? What goods ; 
sold to Mexico ? From what part of our coast would they 
sent? What goods are received at our southern ports (Ta' 
IV)? How do you think the Panama Canal will help the tra 
of the western coast of North America? How will it help t 
W^est Indies? 
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45. Physical Features ; Resources. — How do the United 
States and Europe compare in size? In latitude? In climate? 
How do you explain the difference in temperature (LV, 4)? 
Like the United States, Europe has abundant rainfall. It is 
brought by westerly winds and decreases with distance from the 
ocean until in southeastern Russia the soil is nearly barren from 
lack of rain. How does the direction of mountain ranges affect 
the rainfall of Europe? What mountains separate central from 
southern Europe? Effect on trade (LVIII) ? In the Mediter- 
ranean countries there is little rain except in winter. Hence, 
successful farming depends upon irrigation. 

The deeply indented shores of Western Europe give nearly every country 
a strip of sea-coast. What countries have no coast line ? How is commerce 
affected by coast line ? The rivers of the Great Plain are navigable. Why 
is this? Name the rivers valuable to commerce. What countries do these 
rivers help? Turn to physical map of Europe and point out the chief farming 
regions; the mineral regions; the grazing regions; the forests; the fisheries. 
Name the plants of northern Europe; of southern Europe, To what indus- 
tries do some of these plants lead? How does climate affect industries in 
southeastern Europe? In southern Europe? In western Europe? A moist 
climate favors agriculture and the making of textiles (48). 

Written Work. — i. On an outline map of Europe draw the chief rivers and 
BBountain ranges. 2. Locate the mineral products. 3. The vegetable products. 

46. Races; Governments; Civilization. — The people of 
Europe and of North America are almost entirely of the white 
race. What exceptions are there ? Europe, though little 
larger than the United States, includes twenty different nations, 
each having its own government and language. Which are abso- 
lute monarchies? Limited monarchies? Republics? How 
does western Europe compare with eastern Europe in wealth, 
manufactures, education and trade? 

In production and trade Europe ranks first among the continents. We 
may divide it according to races and industries into three sections, western, 
eastern, and southern Europe. Western Europe is inhabited mainly by the 
Teutonic, the most progressive of the races. It includes Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. These nations are marked by density of population, great manu- 
facturing interests, and extensive trade. Southern Europe, including Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, is chiefly agricultural, producing fruits, 
wine, oil, and silk. The people are mainly of the Latin race. Eastern Europe 
includes Russia, Hungary, Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. Farm crops and 
«ock are the chief products, and the ruling people are, except in Hungary, 
of the Slavonic race. From a study of the following table you will see 
what seems to be the relation between intelligence and trade. 
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Western Europe can support a large population because it has many 
industries which give employment to thousands of people. Southern and 
eastern Europe, where there are fewer profitable occupations, furnish the 
most of the immigrants that come to America, jgemembering that manu- 



facturing is most expensive in western Europe, we may learn from Fig. 30 
that there is more wealth and intelligence, and less poverty and ignorance in 
manufacturing and commercial countries than in those that are mainly 
devoted to farming and herding. 

Written Work. — X. On outline map of Europe write in each country its race and 
leading industry. 2. Write a paragraph comparing Russia and France in regard 
to government and industries. 3. Compare Belgium with Italy as to industries, 
referring to natural resources and climate as causes of difference. 

47. The United States and Europe. — British trading com- 
panies established the first English colonies in America and 
developed the country in the interest of commerce (see London 
and Plymouth companies, U. S. histories). But in those days 
the British Government thought only of its own interests. " The 
only use of colonies," said one Englishman, " is to furnish freight 
for our ships and a market for our goods." Manufacturing in 
the colonies was forbidden, and trade allowed with England only. 
In this way a dispute grew up over production and trade which 
led to the Revolutionary War and the independence of the 
United States. Long after the Revolution, this country remained 
dependent on Europe for manufactured goods, exchanging for 
them lumber, fish, tobacco, and indigo. 

The wars of France and England and their interference with our seamen 
led to the War of 1812. Our victories in this war secured respect for our 
flag and safety for our ships. The interruption to trade caused by war led to 
an increase in home manufactures. The invention of the cotton-gin had 
already led to the export of cotton, and the building of railroads and canals 
that opened the Mississippi Valley to trade led to the exporting of grain and 
meat to the overpopulated manufacturing countries of Europe. These still 
form half our exports, being worth over seven hundred million dollars a year. 
Our export of mjanufactured goods has, however, continually increased. 
In 1820, 7^% of our exports were manufactures, in 1904, 32?. Owing to 
labor-saving machinery and skilled workmen much of our manufacturing is 
conducted at less cost than in European countries. This enables us to pay 
high wages, and yet produce cheap goods. 

While we were spending our energies in opening up new lands and in de- 
veloping railroads most of our manufactures were consumed at home, and we 
cared less about trade with foreign nations. But now that we are beginning 
to export more manufactures, we are coming into competition with European 
merchants in Asia, Africa, and South America. Moreover, our possessions 
in the Pacific and the West Indies bring us into closer relations with the 
nations of Europe. There is increasing travel between the old world and the 
new, due to improvement in steam navigation. More people go every year 
from New York to England than from New York to San Francisco, and the 
cost of the journey is less. Five-sevenths of our exports are sent to western 
Europe, and half of our imports are bought there. The great manufacturing 
cities there buy raw materials for their factories and food for their people 
from us and sell to us many of their manufactures. Thus our commercial 
and political relations with the people of Europe are very close. 

Written Work. — Make a list of our manufactures exported to Europe 
(Table III). 

48. The United Kingdom. — Of what commercial advantage 
to Great Britain are the following: location? numerous estu- 
aries, or sunken river valleys, along the coast ? a mild and moist 
climate? (such a climate favors textile industries, as all fibers 
are more easily spun when slightly damp) ; vast deposits of coal 
andiron? numerous colonies in every part of the globe? Until 
recently, Great Britain was the chief manufacturing nation of the 
world. Which nation is first now (Fig. 9) ? England was the 
first of modern nations to make iron and steel. The first modern 
ship-canal was made in England. The spinning machine, power 
loom, the steam engine, and locomotive were first made there. 
Being the first great manufacturing nation and having many 
ships and colonies. Great Britain secured a large part of the 
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world's trade and still holds it (LVI). What is the character of 
the British people (LVI, 3) ? Find four cities located in the coal 
fields of Great Britain. What are their industries? In what 
parts of the country are the agricultural industries ? What are 




Fig. 29.— INUDSTRIAL Map of thk British Isles. 

the leading crops and animals? Where are the fisheries? What 
kinds of fish are found ? What manufactures are produced in 
Ireland? What cities are engaged in ship-building? 

Compare the shipping of Great Britain with that of other countries ; the 
railroads ; the iron and steel product ; exports ; imports. How does the 
balance of trade stand ? More than half the commerce of the world is carried 
by British vessels. The money which England receives for this helps to off- 
set the trade balance against her. Besides her manufactures and trade Great 
Britain has valuable fisheries and is, according to size, a great farming and 
stock-raising country. 

Written Work. — l. On an outline map of the British Isles locate chief seaports 
and steamship lines entering them (p. 93). 3. On an outline map of the world show 
by color or shading the British colonies. 

49. Manufacturing Cities of the United Kingdom.— These 
are grouped largely in the various coal-producing regions. Locate 
Newcastle. It is the chief city of the northern coal field. What 
are its manufactures? Y'md Sheffield 2iX\d Leeds. Of what indus- 
tries is each the center ? Find Manchester. A ship canal from the 
Mersey makes this city a port. Of what indu.stry is it the cen- 
ter? What is that mining field called which includes Birming- 
ham (LVI, 12)? For what is it noted? Near Birmingham is a 
region called "The Potteries " because of the earthenware and 
china made from the clay found in the neighborhood. Find 
Cardiff in Wales. It is the chief of a group of cities using the 



coal of the region to feed iron and copper furnaces, and leads in 
the export of hard coal. Find Glasgow. The coal fields of Scot- 
land supply its furnaces and the ship-building works on the 
Clyde. Several British cities are noted for special products, a% 
Nottingham for lace, Paisley for shawls, Belfast for linen, Worcester 
for china, and Bradford for broadcloth. London imports and dis- 
tributes more goods than any other city, but its exports are com- 
paratively small. Why is this ? Locate Liverpool. What is its 
commercial rank? Its harbor is kept open at great cost. Its 
trade is chiefly with America and West Africa. Foods and cot- 
ton are imported, and the goods and machinery made in the 
great factories of northern England are exported. The harbor 
of Glasgow consists of basins and docks built along the Clyde. 
This city imports ore and raw material, and sends out ships, iron ■ 
and steel, glass, and other manufactures of the Scottish mills. 
Newcastle exports machinery and coaL Why (Fig. 31)? Locate 
Hull. The cotton and woolen goods of the northern mills are 
sent from here to the continent of Europe. There is consider- 
able cross-channel trade with the continent of Europe from 
Dover and Southampton. American and South African vessels 
land passengers for London at these ports. Queenstown, in Ire- 
land, is a station for American mails. 

Written Work. — l. From tables III and IV make a map showing our trade with 
the United Kingdom (See Fig. 27). 2. Locate on an outline map the chief mann* 
facturing centers of Great Britain and Ireland and write under the city the name of 
the chief industry of that place. 

50. France. — (Review Map Studies, p. 99). Describe the : 
position, size, surface, and climate of France. Why is France • 
better located than England for trade with the East ? What \ 
are its chief agricultural products (Fig. 30) ? What section is \ 
noted for horses? The north of France produces breeds of = 
horses famous for size and strength. They have been introduced ' 
into all civilized countries. France has long been noted as a 
fruit-growing country. The farms are small and carefully culti- 
vated. The French farmer is skilful in the production of new 
varieties of pears, apples, peaches, and grapes. In wine France 
surpasses all other countries. What others rank high (Fig. 33)? 
From what countries do we import wine (Table IV)? What 
other beverages obtained from fruits are produced in France? 
In what parts are cattle and sheep chiefly raised ? The chief iron 
and steel works are at St. Etienne, where coal and iron occur 
together. In what other region is coal found? To other centers 
iron ore is imported from Belgium, Spain, and Germany. Coal 
comes from Cardiff. Salt mines are worked near Nancy, and 
building stone, cement, clay, and phosphate are found. The fine 
clays of central France give rise to the pottery industries of 
Limoges and Sfevres. " Plaster of Paris " is a well known white 
cement. How does France rank in manufactures (Fig. 19)? 
France leads the world in the production of high grade and 
brocaded silks. The process of making brocaded silk by machi- 
nery was invented by a Frenchman of Lyon named Jacquard, 
and is well known as the " Jacquard " loom. French goods bring 
a high price because of their artistic workmanship. 

A pair of ladies' shoes from Paris, a dress, a hat, a piece of jewelry, or a I 
vase may sell for ten limes as much as the same article produced elsewhere, i 
Transportation within the country is mainly by means of rivers and the ; 
numerous canals connecting them. How does France rank in railroad m^l^ 
age (Fig. 20) ? In shipping (Fig. 21)? Compare the value of her exports 
and imports (Table VI). •What does she buy from us ? Sell to us (Tables 
III, IV) ? Havre is the chief port of entry for American goods. 
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Fine cloths, wines, millinery goods, and articles of luxury a^rt sent to 
America through this port. Cabinet woods from Central America, cofTee, 
cooaA, metals from South America, and coal from Wales are also 
brought to Havre. Marseilles is the second important port. Its trade is 
largely with easiern countries and Africa, Wheat from Russia, raw silk 
fn>[Tk Turkey and Central Asia, cotton from India and Egypt, wool, hides^ 
And skins from Africa are brought into the port of Marseilles. 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of Europe locate the chief ports and manu- 
futarjn^ cities of France and write under each its chief product. 3. On a similar 
Up indicate trade with the United States, as in Fig. 37. 

51, Belgium.— ^What part of Europe docs this country occupy ? 
What do you know of the population and industries of Belgium 
(LXIl)? What harbor and what navigable rivers has it? What 

1 natural wealth favors rnanufacturing ? Belgium produces more 
f manufactured goods per person than any other nation in the 
*orld. For what is Liege noted ? Ghent? Bruges? Brussels? 
Ostend (LXIl)? Belgium was the first of modern European 
Countries to make woolen cloth, and still leads in this industry. 
It has, next to Ireland, the finest facilities for making linen. 
The water of the river Lys is well adapted to the bleaching of 
flax, and the dense population of the country furnishes the labor 
ne^ed. This flax is made into fine laces, linens, lawns, and 
cambrics. Hand-made lace requires much labor. In the city of 
Mechlin, over two hundred thousand women and girls are lace- 
makers. What are the total values of Belgium's exports and im- 
ports (Table VI) ? What part of her trade is with us (Table VI) ? 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of Central Europe already begun, write our 
Ochanges with Belgium. 2. Make a list of the leading manufactures of Belgium and 
a city noted for each. 

52. Holland and Denmark are the lowest and flattest 
countries in Europe. For what products are both noted (LXII, 



I, 6) ? Holland is also noted for its colonial possessions and 
extensive commerce. Describe its colonies (LXII). Dutch 
ships distribute colonial products all over the world, and do a 
large carrying business for other nations. Why is transportation 
easy in Holland ? Smooth wagon-roads paved with brick inter- 
sect the country. Railroad building is easy, but many bridges 
must be built. Why? On account of cheap transportation 
Holland imports and forwards goods from her ports to the coun- 
tries of Central Europe. The winds are a great source of power. 
What use is made of them ? 

Holland has no coal, iron, or other metals. What effect does this have 
on her industries ? Building materials and timlser are also lacking. Brick, 
tile, and earthenware are made in abundance. Butter, cheese, meat, and 
oleomargarine are leading exports. Besides jewelry and diamonds we buy 
from Holland tobacco, tin, fish, hides, and cheese. Where do you think she 
produces each of these ? 

Denmark produces and exports mainly milk, butter, and 
cheese. Beef, cattle, horses, wool, and eggs, are also sold. What 
is the value of our imports from Denmark? Why so small ? 

They consist chiefly of hides, wool, and rennet, a substance used in cheese- 
making. We sell to Denmark oil-cake, grain, flour, cotton, and kerosene. 
Manufacturing is little developed on account of a lack of minerals. Flour, 
beet-sugar, and liquors are made, and Copenhagen builds ships out of 
Norway lumber. The most careful attention is given to butter-making. 
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There are over one thousand steam factories, where it is packed and salted 
to meet the demands of all markets. Enormous quantities are exported. 
Great Britain and Germany are the largest buyers of Dutch and Danish 
articles of food. 

Written Work. — Z. On outline map of Europe write our exports to Holland 
and Denmark, and the things we receive from them. 3. On a similar map locate 
ports, manufacturing cities, and the chief products. 

53. The German Empire. — (Review Map Studies, p. 99, and 
LXI.) What is the surface of Germany ? Its climate? Mineral 
resources? Its rank in production of coal? Iron and steel? 
Copper? Silver? What are its agricultural products (Fig. 33) ? 
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A naturally poor soil in most of the empire has been made very 
productive by skilful farming, and yet she does not pro- 
duce enough food for her people. How does Germany rank 
in the production of wheat? Rye? Oats? Barley? Sugar? 
Lumber (Figs. 2-6, 36)? Potatoes and rye bread form the 
chief food. The " black bread " of the German peasants is 
made of rye flour. The larger part of the northern plain 
of Europe has a light, sandy soil, suitable for rye, though too 
poor for wheat. What is the rank of Germany in manufactures 
(Fig. 19)? 

Next to the United States she has made more progress in manufactures 
than any other country. She sends us fine knives, scissors, and other cutlery. 
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and we sell her agriculture/ m&chinery. Germany sends many hides and 
skins to us to be tanned, and imports shoes and shoe leather from us. Where is 
much tanning done in this country (Table II)? What are the chief manufactures 
of Germany ? What German state is noted for woolen goods ? For wines ? 
What is the total value of her exports and imports (Table VI) ? What part 
of her trade is with us (Table VI) ? What are the chief articles of our 
trade with Germany (Tables III, IV) ? What are the chief German railroad 
centers ? Trace routes to Vienna, Paris, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, 
and Rome. Germany is connected also by canals and rivers with the 
neighboring countries with which the bulk of her trade is carried on. Many 
of these are owned by the government. What do you know of German 
canals (LXI)? Steamers go up the Rhine and by canal to the Rhone. From 
map. Fig. 35, tell what city is noted for pottery ? Toys ? Wine? Woolen and 
linen goods ? Printing ? What are the great German ports ? 

Written Work. — l. From Tables III and IV, write on the outline map of 
Central Europe our imports from and our exports to Germany. 3. On a similar 
map locate the chief German seaports, manufacturing towns, and a leading product 
of each. 

54. Switzerland (Review LXIII) has to pay large sums of 
money to other countries for carrying her goods. Why is this ? 
How does the surface of the country aflect production? Next 
to Norway, Switzerland is the poorest farming country in 
Europe. She has few minerals. Hence manufacturing and 
dairying are the only profitable occupations. Transportation is 
well provided for. Fine wagon roads are built along the valleys 
and through the mountain passes. Several tunnels connect the 
country with Italy. 

Swiss scenery is one of the financial resources of the country. Travellers 
spend over seventy million dollars there annually. The railroads earn over 
ten million dollars annually. One-third of the people are engaged in manu- 
facturing. The products are noted for quality rather than quantity. No 
attempt is made to produce cheap goods. What cities are noted for 
silks (LXIII) ? Thousands of hand looms in Zurich and St. Gall turn out the 
richest of silks, laces, and embroideries. Swiss muslins are sold all over 
the world. Geneva watches and engraved and enamelled jewelry command 
high prices. Straw braid for hats, wood-carvings, leather goods, fine 
machinery, and scientific instruments are other characteristic products. The 
Swiss maintain technical schools to train workmen for their factories. Besides 
textiles, we import cheese, clocks and watches, aniline dyes, and rennet 
from Switzerland, and sell her raw cotton, iron and steel goods, and chemicals. 
Swiss trade is mainly with her neighbors, France, Germany and Italy. 

Written Work. — l. On outline trade map write our ex]X)rts to and our imports 
from Switzerland. 2. On a similar map locate manufacturing cities and the chief 
product of each. 

55. Norway and Sweden are now distinct kingdoms. 
Describe the surface of these countries (LVH, 9). Less than 
one-twentieth of the soil of Norway and one-tenth of that of 
Sweden is fit for cultivation, thus the population is sparse. 
Half the Swedes and one-fourth the Norwegians are farmers, 
and yet the land is so poor that food has to be imported. 
Norway has more sailors and ships, according to her popula- 
tion, than any other country. Compare with other nations (Fig. 
21). The numerous swift mountain streams furnish power for 
5000 saw mills. The forests of Norway are nearly exhausted, 
but Sweden is the largest lumber exporting country in the 
world. The mining and manufacture of iron is the second 
largest industry in Sweden. Swedish iron made from charcoal 
is used for hardening steel. How does the country rank in this 
product (Fig. 17)? 

The fisheries are very valuable, employing fifty thousand men. The hanks 
near the Lofoten Islands are, next to those of Canada, the most valuable 
fishing-grounds in the world. Manufacturing is not extensive. Coarse 
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textiles, wood-pulp, and matches are the chief ones. The United States buys 
iron, wood-pulp and fish of these countries and sells them cotton, oil, bread- 
stufEs, farm tools, leather, and tobacco. How does the balance of trade stand 
with them (Table VI) ? From what source besides exports does money come 
ffito these countries ? 

Written Work. — i. Color on outline map of the world the lumber producing 
coontries (Fifj. 6). 3. Fill out on outline map of Norway and Sweden the exports to 
and imports from the United States. 

56. Spain and Portug^al (LVIII).— Describe the surface; 
climate ; natural resources. The dry climate of Spain is due to 
tile mountains that border the coast. Only the coast plains and 
river valleys are fertile. Agriculture in the central plateau re- 
gion depends on irrigation. What are the mineral products? 
These are not much used in manufacturing, but are exported as 
raw materials to be manufactured in Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. Seventy-five per cent, of the people are illiterate, which 
kips to account for the backward condition of all industries in 
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Spain. How does Spain rank in the production of barley (Fig. 
34)? Wool (Fig. 45) ? Coal (Fig. Il) ? Spain is the largest iron- 
exporting country in Europe. In what part is the iron found 
(p. 87)? The port of Bilbao ships most of it? How do these 
countries rank in copper (Fig. 13)? What is the silver produc- 
tion of Spain (Fig. 25)? Besides cotton we sell to Spain chiefly 
tobacco, lumber, and kerosene, and receive from her cork, wine, 
fruits, nuts, pyrites, and licorice. From Portugal we receive 
cork, wine, argol, rubber, and cocoa. From what colonies might 
Portugal obtain the last two articles (LXXVHI) ? Pyrites is an 
iron ore from which sulphur is obtained. Argol is a name given 
to the settlings of wine : from it important medicines are made. 
Our exports to Portugal are the same as to Spain. Compare the 
values of the exports and imports of each of these countries and 
find the balance of trade (Table VI). 

Written Work. — I. On trade map write our exchanges with Spain and Portugal. 
*. Locate on outline map of Kurope the chief cities and ports of Spain and Portugal ; 
tell what each city is noted for (I -VIII). 

57. Italy. — What does Italy comprise (LVIII) i Describe its 

surface. Its fisheries. What are the mineral products? Is 

there coal? What are its agricultural products? Much of the 

land is rich, but it is mostly owned in large estates, and does not 

produce food enough for the people. Many Italian peasants 



emigrate, large numbers coming to this country. The lack of 
coal is a drawback to manufacturing, yet cotton, silk and woolen 
goods are made in the large cities, fine glass at Venice, cutlery at 
Milan, straw goods at Leghorn, and coral jewelry at Venice and 
Florence. Venetian glass, Leghorn hats, and" Etruscan jewelry 
are famous. Red coral is found near the west coast ; its manu- 
facture is an old Italian industry, amounting to many million 
dollars a year. What is the value of the foreign trade of Italy 
(Table VI)? How do her exports and imports compare? What 
is her rank in shipping (Fig. 21)? She sells more goods to her 
neighbors, Switzerland, Germany, and France, than elsewhere; 
these are chiefly raw materials and fruits. Describe her trade with 
us (Tables HI, IV). We also buy of Italy sulphur, olive oil, 
cheese, straw braid, marble, and wine, and sell to her tobacco, 
lumber and kerosene. 

Written Work. — I. Locate on map the chief Italian cities and write a statement 
about each. 2. On outline map indicate our trade with Italy. 

58. The Balkan States take their name from the Balkan 
Mountains. — Locate Greece (LIX). Describe surface and coast. 
What are its natural divisions? Its occupations? Its chief ex- 
ports? Greece imports about two-thirds of the grain and flour 
it uses. It buys coal of Great Britain, and petroleum of Russia. 
Of the United States Greece buys kerosene, cotton, and machin- 
ery, and sells us fruit, cheese, marble, licorice, and valonia (LIXV 
How do its imports and exports compare (Table V) ? What is 
its chief port? What part do the Grecians take in the trade of 
the Levant (LIX)? They pay in part for their imports with 
the earnings of their ships. What other countries do this 

(48,55)? 

Of what does Turkey consist ? What is the surface ? Climate? 
Coast ? Resources ? What are the manufactures of Constanti- 
nople ? Adrianople ? Salonica ? What is the value of its ex- 
ports? Imports (Table VI)? W^hat are its chief exports (LIX)? 
Our chief imports from Turkey are carpets, tobacco, hides, and 
opium. Find value from Table IV. We sell to her meats, cot- 
ton, steel, and leather. Value? What are its harbors (p. 89)? 
What is the " Golden Horn " ? 

There are very few schools in Turkey, and the government is bad. As 
the Turks have no such carrying trade as Greece, they have nothing to offset 
the excess of their imports over their exports, and the country is practically 
bankrupt. Constantinople is a famous market for oriental goods, especially 
carpets and rugs. Many merchants in America and Europe send buyers 
there every year. 

Roumanian Butgaria^ Servia, Montenegro. — Locate these states 
(map, p. 98). Describe the surface of each (map, p. 87). 
What are the chief occupations in each ? What are the prod- 
ucts ? Find the chief cities in each. These countries are now 
free from Turkey under whose rule they long suffered from bad 
government. They are improving in education and industries. 
Their trade is almost entirely with European countries. Yet, 
like Russia, they buy agricultural implements of us. Our 
imports from these states are almost entirely hides and goat 
skins. 

Written Work. — i. Draw an outline map of the Balkan States and locate the chief 
ports, manufacturing cities, and productions. 2. On a similar map write our expoits 

to these countries and our imports from them. 
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59. Austria-Hungary. — Locate Austria- Hungary (LXIII). 
What is its surface? Its minerals ? Its agricultural products? 
Half the people are farmers. How does it rank in the produc- 
tion of wheat (Fig. 2) ? Rye (Fig. 31)? Barley (Fig. 34)? Where 
is its manufacturing region ? What are its chief manufactures ? 
Locate the following cities and tell for what industries each 
is noted : Vienna ; Prague ; Gratz ; Brunn ; Budapest ; Szegedin ; 
Lemberg ; Williczka ; Berchtesgaden. Compare the imports 
and exports of Austria-Hungary (Table V). How does it rank 
in shipping (Fig. 21)? What is the value of its trade with us 
(Table V) ? Its trade is almost entirely with northern Europe. 
It sells half its food exports to Germany, and buys one third 
of its imports there. The leading imports are cotton, coal, 
silk, wool, copper, and machinery. She sells. to us flax, beet- 
sugar, glass-ware, beer, and hides, and buys raw cotton, copper, 
kerosene, and machinery. It has considerable trade with eastern 
countries, supplying the leading imports of Rou mania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, and handling their exports. What is peculiar about 
the government (LXIII)? The progress of the country is much 
hindered by the quarrels of different races forming the population. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of Central Europe place the chief cities 
and railroads of Austria-Hungary. Write a statement about each manufacturing city. 
3. Write a paragraph comparing the industrial development of Austria-Hungary with 
that of Germany, giving reasons for the difference. 3. On trade map place our 
exchanges with Austria- Hungary. 

60. Russia.— Where is Russia? What is its size (LVII) ? 
Its climate ? Its surface ? Its mineral wealth ? Animal ? Veg. 
etable? What are the chief pursuits of the people? Nine- 
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tenths of the people are farmers. Russia is the greatest grain- 
raising country in the world. (Compare Figs 2, 4, 35, 36.) The 
manufacturing is done mostly in a few large cities ; it consists 
chiefly of cotton goods, articles of leather, wood, steel, clay, and 
paper, chemicals, tobacco, and sugar. Home manufacturers nearly 
supply the home market. What do you know of government and 
education in Russia? What are the peculiarities of its internal 
trade (LVIII, 3) ? The trade of the country is mainly domestic. 
There is a high tariff on all manufactured goods for the purpose 
of encouraging home production. Our agricultural implements 
and machinery are admitted at a lower rate than other goods, 
to improve the farmer. Germany and Great Britain have about 
half the Russian trade. What is its trade with China (LVII, 6) ? 
With what nation is its chief maritime trade ? What are the 
amounts of its exports and imports (Table VI)? How do they 
compare? What is its trade with us? Russia sells us hides. 
wool, hemp, and flax, and buys cotton, copper, and farm 
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machinery, which is the best in the world (Table III). W^hat 
is its chief commercial city (LVII, 8 )? For what industries 
is Moscow noted? Warsaw? Odessa? Cronstadt ? Kazan? 
Saratov? Archangel? Astrakhan? Riga? 

Written Work. — 1. On outline map of Europe write our exports to Russia and 
our imports. 2. Locate the chief cities and write a statement about each. 



South America. 

6i. Physical Features.— (Review Map Studies, p. 76.) Com- 
pare the Atlantic and Pacific slopes as to extent and rivers. 
Which has the greater commercial advantages? Why? What 
products are brought down the Amazon ? The Orinoco? 
The La Plata? How are goods transported from the Andes 
plateaus to the coast (LlII)? Which coast is more productive? 
Why ? Compare the climates of the eastern and western coasts 
at the equator ; at the tropic of Capricorn ; at 10° South latitude. 
Account for the difTerence. Describe the climate of the Andes 
Highland ; of the Selvas ; of the Pampas. What is the effect on 1 
products? I 

i 

Commerce is greatly hindered by natural impediments to transportation.^ ■ 
Among these are poor harbors, mountain ranges cut by swift streams and j 

gorges, unhealthy coast plains, and interior marshes. j 

j 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of South America write the leading plants 
cultivated; the leading minerals. 2. On another map draw the navigable rivers, aixl ! 
name them. 

62. The People of South America. — About Zo^ of the 
people of South America can neither read nor write. Most of 
the inhabitants of the interior are wild Indians. How does 
intelligence affect production ? Why will an intelligent fanner 
raise more and better crops than an ignorant one ? Name some 
occupations that ignorant laborers can not engage in. 

The people of South America have republican forms of 
government, but ambitious leaders keep them disturbed by civil 
wars. In what ways does this disturb production ? Good wagon 
roads are found along the coast, but in the interior the roads are 
chiefly mule paths. Numerous lines of railroad run from coast 
towns for short distances into the interior, but the great heart 
of the continent, except in Argentina, is still a wilderness. 
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The La Plata countries and Brazil have been greatly helped by foreign 
immigration and foreign capital. Nearly 2,000,000 Europeans have conie 
to these countries during the last twenty>five years, and have built up impor- 
tant manufacturing industries. British, French or German capitalists 
control the more important railroads, mines, and the larger farming and 
stock-raising industries. What have you learned about the people of South 
America (L. 5)? 

Written Work. — Z. Make a list of the occupations that a person who does not 
know how to read and write cannot engage in. What does this show about the value 
of education ? 2. Write a paragraph on the races of South America. 

63. Our Trade Relations with South America. — In our 

trade with the countries of South America we can see the effects 

of distance and of poor transportation. From Table VI find 

our share of the foreign trade of Venezuela ; of Colombia ; of 

Brazil ; of Argentina, Chile, and Peru. How does distance seem 

to afifect it? What is the latitude of New York? Of Rio? 

How much farther east is the latter port ? Measure the distance 

from Para to Europe ; to New York ; notice that South America 

is about as near to Europe as to the United States. 

But a great hindrance to our trade with South America is the 
lack of regular and frequent steaniship-service. Fifty European 
vessels to one American vessel enter the ports of Rio and Val- 
paraiso. The South American iTjerchant ordering goods from 
Europe is sure of their prompt delivery ; but he may have to 
wait a month before receiving them from the United States. 
The European merchant also allows him a longer time in which 
to pay for them. 

South America needs our manufactured goods and we need the raw 
products and foods of her tropical countries. Many of these now go first to 
Europe and are then brought to us, thereby increasing the cost. Many 
American goods also, destined for South American ports, are first car- 
ried to Europe and then forwarded to their destination. This is because 
there is better service between Europe and the United States and between 
Europe and South America than there is between the United States and 
South America. Thus both our exports and imports are carried at the 
greatest disadvantage. It is also said by our consuls residing in South 
America that American merchants fail to secure trade because they do not 
prepare goods according to the tastes and needs of the South American 
people. Circulars and labels that are put on goods are printed in English, 
a language which the people cannot read. What languages should be used ? 

Written Work. — X. Make a list of all the things which hinder our trade with 
Soath America and tell how each affects trade. 

64. Brazil. — Describe the location and physical features of 
Brazil (LI). Compare with the United States as to size and 
population. What are the products of the coast plain ? The 
highlands? The Amazon Valley ? In what parts of Brazil do 
you find stock (p. JT) ? Are there many harbors along the coast ? 
Name the ports that have railroads leading inland (Map, p. "jy). 
These roads bring the beef, hides, cotton, coffee, and other prod- 

, ucts of the coast and highland regions to the seaboard. Many of 
these coast towns have developed manufacturing industries. 

Cottons, woolens, silks, and carpets are made at Rio, Nictheroy, Maran- 
hao, Porto Allegre, and Rio Grande do Sul. There are numerous sugar 
"lills and a few refineries in Campos, Bahia, and Pernambuco. Flour, 
leather goods, and articles of wood are made at various places. 

Most of the people of Brazil are engaged in agriculture. 
*he cultivated lands are almost entirely within a few hundred 
miles of the coast. Coffee and sugar are the leading products. 
Cotton, hides, cocoa, tobacco, are next in value. 

What other farm and forest products come from Brazil ? What of its 
'"Mineral wealth ? Coal and petroleum are both found, but are mined in small 



quantities. Gold and diamonds are the most valuable mineral products. 
Monazite sand, used in making mantles for incandescent electric lights, is a 
growing export. Besides coffee, rubber, and sugar, Brazil sends to the 
United States, dyes, nuts, cocoa, and hides. Our largest exports to that 
country are wheat fiour, kerosene, machinery, and hardware. Besides these, 
lard and bacon, scientific apparatus, cottons, cotton-seed oil, and engines are 
most important. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of South America write the chief productions 
of Brazil and the leading towns and seaports. 2. On a similar map write our 
exports to and our imports from that country. 3. On outline map of the worid 
shade the coffee-growing countries (see index under coffee). 

65. CofTee and Rubber are the chief products of Brazil, 
forming five-sixths of the total exports of the country. The 
eastern slopes of the Brazilian Andes are the richest coffee 
region in the world. The soil is a reddish volcanic ash, rich 
in iron, which seems necessary to successful coffee culture. 

The original home of the coffee tree was in Yemen, in Southern Arabia, 
where Mocha, the most expensive variety, is still grown. The tree is an ever- 
green growing to the height of about 25 feet if left to itself, but it is pruned 
down to grow as a spreading shrub to an average height of ten feet. It grows 
only in the tropics, and best on well-watered mountain sides. It cannot 
endure the hot sun, and so on the lower mountain levels is cultivated in the 
shade of larger trees. The fruit is a berry of the size and appearance of a 
cranberry. It contains usually two "beans." which are removed by crushing 
or " pulping" the fruit when ripe. The coffee beans are then dried in the 
sun for a few days, after which the seed coats which cover them are removed 
by machinery. The coffee Is then graded according to size by allowing it 
to roll down a tube or sieve pierced with holes of different sizes. But the 
quality does not depend on size alone. The full-rounded beans are the best. 
In Arabia and Turkey skilled workmen sort the coffee by hand, the best 
grades of hand-sorted coffee often bringing four or five dollars a pound. 
Coffee is put up in bags of 132 pounds each and is then ready for export. 
What part of the world's supply of coffee does Brazil produce ? 

The name " India-rubber " indicates what was once the chief 
source and use of this substance. An American named Charles 
Goodyear discovered in 1842 a way of hardening rubber by 
melting sulphur with it so that it could be worked into any 
form desired. This process is called " vulcanizing," and was the 
beginning of one of the greatest of our manufacturing industries. 

Where is rubber obtained (index) ? The chief industry of the Amazon 
is rubber-gathering. The men go in boats up the river and its branches to the 
rubber groves. The trees are gashed \yith a hatchet and a cup put under- 
neath the wound to catch the milky juice which slowly oozes out. When a 
quantity of the sap is obtained it is taken to the camp and coagulated. This is 
done by dipping a wooden paddle in the juice and then holding it in the smoke 
from burning palm nuts. The juice thickens and changes to the familiar 
reddish-brown of rubber. The paddle is then dipped again and again until 
a coating of rubber weighing several pounds adheres to it. This is then cut 
through on one side and removed. The rubber is taken by boats to Para or 
Manaos, where it sells for about fifty-five cents a pound. The usual annual 
product of Brazil is about 3,000 tons, half of which is exported to the 
United States. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of the world indicate by shading the 
coffee-grow ing regions. 2. In the same way indicate rubber-producing regions. 
(See maps and index.) 

66. The Guiana Colonies and Venezuela. — What nations 
own the Guiana colonies (LI)? Describe the surface and 
climate ; animal life ; productions and exports. The climate of 
these colonies is too unhealthy for Europeans, and the work 
on the plantation is done by negroes. Cane sugar has long been 
the chief product, but the fall in price due to the competition Of 
beet sugar has compelled many planters to raise coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco, and rice instead. 
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The low strip of coast is the only cultivated land; back of this is a rough, 
mountainous country where considerable gold is washed out of the sandy 
beds of mountain streams. Our imports from the Guianas are cocoa, 
sugar, and small amounts of coffee and phosphate rock. We sell them 
flour, meat, cloth, kerosene, steel, and manufactures of wood. 

Venezuela lies mainly in the Orinoco Valley. Describe the sur- 
face of the other parts. The country is largely forest-covered 
and unexplored. The northern highlands about Caracas and 
Valencia are the chief farming region. What are the two lead- 
ing products (LI)? Many cattle are raised on the llanos. The 
hides are the most valuable part of the animal and are exported. 
What metals are mined ? Next to coffee and cocoa, asphalt 
is the largest export. For what is asphalt used ? Rubber, 
cabinet and dyewoods, vanilla, and copaiba balsam, a valuable 
medicine, are obtained from the forests. 

As in the case of other South American countries, civil wars have retarded 
the growth of population and industries. How many people are there to the 
square mile in Venezuela ? Compare with the United States. What are the 
chief cities } They are built on the highlands at a distance from the sea 
and are connected with the nearest ports by short lines of railroad. The 
United States has half of Venezuela's trade, buying most of her coffee and 
asphalt and selling her cotton, butter, lard, hams, flour, kerosene, and lumber. 

Written Work. — l. On an outline map of Venezuela, locate chief towns and 
products. 2. On an outline map of South America write our imports from Venezuela 
and our exports to that country. 

67. Colombia. — In what natural divisions of the continent 
does Colombia lie (LII, 4)? How do the Andes affect the 
climate and vegetation (LII, 5)? How do they affect trans- 
portation .' What are the products of each natural section ? 
The plateaus along the Cauca and Magdalena rivers are the 
most valuable and healthful parts of the country. The climate 
and products of these plateaus are those of the temperate zone. 
Along the coasts, sugar, coffee, cacao, and fruits are grown. The 
mountain regions are rich in minerals. Coal and iron occur 
together near Bogota and have given rise to iron industries. 
But the cities of Colombia cannot use home coal, for it costs 
more to bring it from the mines on the backs of mules than to 
import it from the United States. 

A large part of Colombia is in the upper Amazon Valley. Much of it 
is forest-covered, yielding the same products as Venezuela. The llanos 
also extend into Colombia, where many cattle are raised, and leather and 
shoes are made from the hides at Barranquilla. Cattle, hides, "jerked " beef, 
and tobacco are largely exported to the West Indies. Coffee, cocoanuts, 
hides, and bananas are sent to the United States in return for our cottons, 
flour, meats, iron and steel, shoes, coal, and kerosene. What is the entire 
value of Colombia's foreign trade (Table VI)? What is our share of it? 
What is the density of population? Name some circumstances that interfere 
with production in Colombia. Manufactures are very crude, embracing 
hats, shoes, iron, candles, soap, and liquors. 

Written Work. — l. Draw sketch map and locate chief towns and industries. 
2. On the trade map write our exports to and imports from Colombia. 

68. Ecuador. — (LII.) This country is crossed by the Andes in 
two lofty ranges. What surface divisions do they make ? Effect 
on climate ? Both the eastern and western slopes are forested, 
also the northern part of the coast plain. Rubber, cinchona, 
ivory, and Brazil nuts are found. The warm lowlands pro- 
duce cacao, sugar, and cotton. The mountain slopes yield 
coffee. The plateaus yield grain and fruits, but the cost of 
carrying them down to the coast towns by mules is so great 
that foodstuffs are imported. What minerals are found ? Gold 



is the only metal mined. The only important manufacture i: 
Panama hats, in which the workmen are very expert. 

These are made from a fiber obtained from the midrib of the leaf of the 
screw pine. The fiber is very fine and must be plaited under water, or where 
the air is moist. The hat is woven in one circular piece and then pressed 
into any desired shape. They command a high price, ranging from five to 
fifty dollars each. The name comes from the fact that these hats were first 
imported by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Ecuador is the largest producer of cocoa, which forms three, 
fourths of the exports. It is exported mainly to France. Mucl 
goes also to Spain, Great Britain, and the United States. Rub- 
ber, coffee, ivory, and hides are other leading exports. Woolen 
and cotton goods are the largest imports from Europe. From 
the United States Ecuador imports lard, cottons, flour, iron and 
steel, and kerosene. 

Transportation is poorly provided for. A railroad is about half completed 
from Guayaquil to Quito. Besides this there are only bridle paths. Trade 
with tiie United States goes by way of the Panama Railway; with other coun- 
tries, by steamer around Cape Horn. 

Written Work. — i. Write on trade map our exports to Ecuador and our 
imports from that country. 2. Write a paragraph on the natural divisions and 
products of Ecuador. 

69. The Cacao Tree grows best in a warm, moist climate, 
on low grounds where, the soil is rich and deep. The region 
near Guayaquil has upwards of 40,0CXD,000 of cacao trees. 
The Island of St. Thomas in the Gulf of Guinea, the Venezuela 
coast, Ceylon, and Java rank next in the production of cacao. 

The tree is an evergreen with smooth leaves, growing to a height of eighteen 
feet. The fruit is a fleshy pod, thicker at the center than at the ends. It has 
five cells, each of which contains from twenty to thirty thick, almond-shaped 
seeds. The preparation for market consists in removing the seeds from the 
pods and burying them in green leaves, where they are allowed to ferment 
for a week. The heat of fermentation removes a bitter taste and prevents 
the seeds from sprouting. They are then dried and rubbed to remove any 
gummy matter which adheres to them. The seed coats when removed are 
" cocoa shells " and are used for making the drink called "cocoa." The 
beans contain an oil which is extracted by heating and forms a nutritious 
food known as " cocoa butter." When the beans are ground to a dry pow- 
der we have cocoa. When ground with sugar and pressed into cakes the 
product is called "chocolate." 

All forms of cocoa are valuable foods and much used in 
tropical countries. Spain, France, Portugal, and the United 
States are also large consumers. 

Written Work. — 1. On outline map of the world shade all the regions produ- 
cing cacao. 2. Write on the uses of the products of the cacao-tree. 

70. Peru. — (Review LIII.) What is the size and populationof 
Peru ? Density of population ? Half the people are native 
Indians. Describe the climate. Why is the coast region rain- 
less? Cotton, coffee, and Sugar are cultivated with the help of 
irrigation. What have you learned about Peruvian cotton (lO)? 
The products of the plateaus and forests resemble those of 
Ecuador. VV'hat do you know of the mines of Peru? The 
entire products of the mines are worth many millions of dollars 
annually. Most metals are exported in the ore, to be .smeiteO 



and refined in foreign countries. What does this teach us CT 



\ 

the civilization of the Peruvians? What are the important raf -^ 
roads of Peru (sec map of South America) ? They connect th^ 
seaport towns with the mines and farming centers of the interior^ 

A plant peculiar to this part of South America is the coca shrub.^ 
A medicine, cocaine, much used at present in surgical operations, is made' 
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from it and is exported. What animal furnishes an article of export? 
Guano is gathered on the Island of Lobos near the coast. Straw hats, cotton 
and woolen cloth, boots and shoes, and other common necessities are manu- 
factured at Lima and Cuzco. 

The native Indians of the Amazon Valley ship large quantities of rubber 
down the river from Iquitos. Cinchona, dyes, and medicinal plants are also 
gathered in the forests. 

Peru has her largest trade with Great Britain and Germany, the United 
States standing third. Find what part of Peru's trade we have (Table VI). 
Her chief exports to this country are sugar, cotton, coca, wool, hides, and 
guano. She imports from the United States machinery, lumber, flour, 
wagons, cars, and kerosene. 

Written Work. — i. On an outline map of Peru locate the chief cities and the 
railroads. 3. On trade map write our exports to Peru and our imports from that 
country. 

71. Bolivia has fertile prairies in the southeast and dense for- 
ests in the north. Describe the highland region (LI 1 1). By 
what two river systems may Bolivian commerce reach the sea ? 
By what two railroads? Besides these, pack-trains of mules and 
llamas carry ores to the railway in Argentina whence they are 
exported by way of Buenos Aires. Mining is the leading 
industry. What metals are found ? Borax is gathered from 
the Ascotdn lakes in the southwest, and some gold, bis- 
muth, and antimony are found. 

The plateau regions, where three-fourths of the people live, produce 
corn, wheat, barley, fruits, and vegetables. The country about Tarija 
is a very garden, and noted for large crops. From the forests of the 
North increasing amounts of rubber, cinchona bark, and coca are sent 
down the Amazon to Para, and stock-raising is increasing on the east- 
ern plains. The Bolivians are few in number and poor, and English 
and German money, skill, and machinery carry on the mining opera- 
tions. Trade is hindered by high freights, and consists in the exchange 
of ores and metals for cotton and woolen goods, machinery, and hard- 
ware. No goods from Bolivia reach the United States, except through 
other countries, and we sell her, directly only, a small amount of cotton 
cloth and hardware. 

Written Work. — i. Write a paragraph on the trade routes of Bolivia. 2. On out- 
line map locate the cities and productions. 

72. Chile is, next to Argentina, the most progressive of South 
American countries. What minerals are produced ? Copper is 
the chief metal. Give rank of Chile in copper production 
(Fig. 13). Gold, sulphur, silver, guano, and coal are found. 
But nitrate of soda is the most valuable mineral deposit. What 
do you know of this (LI 1 1)? 

The nitrate deposits lie near the surface in the desert of Atacama. It is 
broken up by blasts introduced below the beds. It is refined by dissolving 
the crude rock in hot water from which the pure nitrate of soda crystallizes 
in cooling. Iodine, a drug used in medicine and photography, is obtained 
from the liquid left after crystallization. 

The long, narrow valley of Central Chile is one of the most 
fertile regions in the world, and supports three-fourths of the 
entire population. Large numbers of horses, cattle, pig.s, sheep, 
and goats are raised. The grains of the temperate zones, fruits, 
and vegetables flourish. Southern Chile has large forests, and 
vehicles and furniture are made. What other manufactures has 
Chile (LIII. 11)? Chile has fine highways, nearly 3,000 miles of 
railroads, and about 700 miles of navigable rivers. How does 
she rank in foreign trade (Table V) ? How does the balance of 
trade stand ? 

Our imports from Chile are mainly nitrate of soda, wool, copper, and lead. 
The nitrate is used in making fertilizers and chemicals, such as niter and 
washing and baking soda. Gunpowder is made from niter, sulphur, and 
charcoal. How do our imports compare in value with our exports } These 



are chiefly cottons, kerosene, iron and steel goods, lumber, farming tools, and 
machinery. 

Written Work.— I. Make a sketch map of Chile and locate the railroads, sea- 
ports, and cities ; write a statement about the trade of each port. 2. On trade map 
write our exports to Chile and our imports from that country. 

73. Argentina is the chief farming and stock-raising country 
of South America It has the most railroads and the largest 
commerce. In manufactures it stands next to Brazil. How 
does the lack of coal and water-power affect them ? Describe 
the surface (LIV). Climate. The rainfall, except in the north- 
east, is light, much of the soil requiring irrigation. Explain this : 
How does Argentina rank in sheep (Fig. 36)? Cattle (Fig. 9)? 
Wool (Fig. 40) ? Wheat (Fig. 2) ? 

About 30,000,000 cattle and 75,000,000 sheep are pastured on the pampas. 
The public lands are sold in large tracts to the ranchmen, who divide it into 
sections and fence it with wire. A few men can thus take care of large 
herds. The ranch owners are mostly Englishmen and Scotchmen. The 
best cows are kept for dairy purposes. The best beef cattle are shipped alive 
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to Europe. Fat sheep and lambs are also sent in the same way. But the 
live animals are only equal to one-sixteenth of the frozen and dried beef 
exported. The largest refrigerating plant for meat in the world is at Buenos 
Aires. A million carcasses of beef and three million of sheep are frozen and 
exported annually. 

Wheat, corn, flax, and sugar are the chief farm crops. The 
production of grain increases and stock-raising diminishes as the 
population grows more numerous. Argentina has mines and 
forests in the far north where railroads have not yet reached. 
A small amount only of gold, silver, and copper is mined, and 
some cabinet wood is exported. Manufactures are mainly grain 
sacks, leather, textiles, and hats. Structural iron is made and 
some sugar is refined. 

Argentina imports textiles, clothing, pottery, glass, and machinery from 
Great Britain and Germany. From the United States she receives farming 
machinery, oil, lumber, twine, wire, railroad supplies, tools, and hardware. 
Next to animal products and wheat, flaxseed and sugar are important exports. 
We buy of Argentina raw wool, hides, goatskins, and the bones, horns, and 
hoofs of the cattle slaughtered. What use do we make of these things ? 

T/ie Falkland Islands belong to Great Britain. They produce 
a nutritious grass for cattle called " tussac grass." Cattle, horses, 
and sheep are extensively raised. The exports are wool, hides, 
skins, and leather. These are exchanged with the mother coun- 
try for manufactured goods. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Argentina place the navigable rivers, 
railroads, important cities and ports. 2. Make a production map locating leading 
products and industries. 3. On outline trade map fill in our exports to and 
our imports from Argentina. 
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74. Unig^uay and Parag^uay. — (Review LIV.) Uruguay is a 
level, fertile plain with abundant navigable waterways. Graz- 
ing is the chief industry, though agriculture is increasing. 
Wheat, flax, and the vine are cultivated. The wool product 
exceeds a hundred million pounds, and is the largest export. 
Seven-eighths the total exports are animal products. What is 
their value (Table VI) ? What is the value of the imports? 
We sell Uruguay oil, naval stores, cotton cloth, and many small 
wares. 

A German company has an immense establishment at Fray 
Bentos for the manufacture of beef extract. " Jerked " beef is 
the largest meat export, but salted and refrigerated beef and 
mutton are increasing in amount. The flour and grain export is 
in value next to that of animal products. 

There are no manufactures of importance, and Uruguay imports various 
foods, tobacco, textiles, clothing, and iron and steel goods. From the United 
States she imports farm tools, oil, cloth, and lumber, and sells to us the same 
products that we receive from Argentina. What is their value 1 

Paraguay is a rich farming and fruit-growing region. De- 
scribe its transportation facilities; its soil; climate; products. 
What are the exports? Tobacco, manioc, sugar, and oranges 
are leading products. 

Mat^ is a product peculiar to Paraguay. The shrub from which the 
leaves are obtained resembles a small orange tree. The leaves are 
roasted and pounded into powder. This is sewed up in hides and ex- 
ported to the neighboring countries to the annual value of about a million 
dollars. 

Our exports to Paraguay consist of hardware, kerosene, 
and canvas ; our imports are hides and vegetable extracts. 
There is no line of railway completed to Montevideo or 
Buenos Aires but goods are sent part way by water. The 
manufactures of Paraguay are leather, furniture, cigars, and 
earthenware. Spirits are distilled from the juice of the sugar 
cane. England furnishes half the imports. What is our share 
of them ? 

Written Work. — l. On an outline map show the rivers, railroads, and towns of 
Paraguay and Uruguay. 2. Write on trade map our exports to and our imports 
from these countries. 3. On outline map of the world shade the chief cattle-raising 
countries. 



Asia. 



75. Physical Features . — (Review Map Studies and 
LXIV.) How does Asia compare in size and population with the 
other continents? The interior is so elevated and so far from 
the sea that it receives too little rain to grow crops. A large 
part of it is a desert and the rest thinly settled. Describe the 
northern part of the continent. The bulk of the people live on 
the eastern and southern coasts, which receive abundant moisture 
from the monsoons (XII, 5). These coasts are deeply indented 
by numerous seas which afford inland waterways for ships and 
have led to an extensive coasting trade. Chinese junks throng 
these seas and ascend far up the rivers. The valleys along these 
rivers are the most fertile parts of Asia and furnish nearly all the 
vegetable products that the people of Asia have to sell. Locate 
eight of the river valleys of Asia and name some of the prod- 
ucts of each. (Physical Map.) The plateaus and desert re- 
gions of the interior form about a third of the continent. 



These are not only unproductive, but they separate the produc- 
tive regions and act as barriers to Commerce. Name three of 
the deserts; four of the plateaus. 

The land of Central and Northern Asia slopes gently toward the Arctic 
Ocean. But as this ocean and the rivers emptying into it are blocked with 
ice during the greater part of the year, there is no outlet for trade in this 
direction. Much of the dry interior is basin-shaped. How does this affect 
the drainage ? What do you know of the salt lakes of this regipn (LXIV, 3)? 

The chief mineral regions are among the Caucasus, Ural, Altai, and Pe- 
ling mountains. Locate each of these ranges and name the minerals found in 
each. 

Where are the " Steppes " of Asia ? What do they produce (LXIV')? 
What are the Monsoons (LXV)? What are the disadvantages of a wet and a 
dry season.^ How does the direction of mountains affect the climate of Cen- 
tral and Southern Asia? The vast chains of continental islands bordering 
Asia are a part of that continent and of equal importance with the mainland. 
Name some of these islands. They are very productive and are more pro- 
gressive than many of the countries of the mainland. 

Written Work. — On outline map of Asia draw the rivers and mountain ranges 
and write the leading productions of each country. 

76. People, Industries, Commerce. — (Review LXV.) Asia is 
the home of oldest civilized nations of the world. They have, 
however, for many centuries been unprogressive. This has been 
due in part to the physical barriers which separate them from 
each other and from other continents, and in part to their 
observance of ancient customs and religions. What races are 
found in Asia? What religions prevail? Which three nations 
leads in civilization in Asia ? Industries are not highly advanced 
among the people of Asia. Nine-tenths of them are farmers. 
Methods of cultivation and farming utensils are rude and clumsy, 
except in some of the European colonies where modern methods 
have been introduced. 

China, India, and Western Asia have since the earliest times 
been famous for the manufacture of silk and woolen goods, 
carpets, rugs, and a great variety of metal work. But their 
methods of hand-manufacture have been so far surpassed by 
modern machinery that the nations of Asia instead of selling 
textiles to Europe are now buying them from that continent and 
from America. 

In spite of their methods of production and difficulties of transportation 
Asia has always had an extensive inland and foreign commerce. VVhat do 
you know of this commerce (LXVI, 4; LXIX, 3: LX, i ; LXXI, 5)? What 
about methods of transportation? How has transportation been improved in 
recent times (p. 108)? What railroads now connect Asia with Europe? 
Trace the route from Hankau to St. Petersburg ; from Central Asia to St. 
Petersburg. Which country of Asia has the most railroads (p. 67)? Why 
does the foreign trade of countries having railroads exceed that of countries 
having none ? 

Written Work. — i. Make a list of the countries of Asia, of the races inhabiting 
each, of the religions of each and the leading occupations in each. 

77. The Chinese Empire. — (Review LXVI.) Of what does 
the Empire consist? Compare it with the United States in area 
and population. What is the character of the Chinese? How 
do they rank in education ? Describe the surface, minerals, 
occupations, and productions. What are the two great staple 
products and exports? Compare China with the other countries 
in the extent of its coal fields; in the production of coal (Fig. 
11). China has many roads traversing the Empire in every 
direction, but they are in such bad condition that wheelbarrows, 
carts, and mules are the only means of transportation that can 
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be used. About 3,000 miles of railway are now in operation, and 
telegraph lines extend from Pekin into every part of the Empire. 
A large trade is carried on between China proper and the 
provinces of Tibet, Mongolia, and Sin-Kiang; tea, rice, beans, 
and manufactured goods are exchanged for metals, animals, silk, 
wool, and cotton. What do you know of the caravan trade ? 

What are the leading manufactures of China? For what 
inventions are they famous ? Owing to foreign competition the 
Chinese have been forced to make use of modern machinery. 
Cotton mills are now in operation at Canton and Shanghai ; 
machines for reeling silk (silk filatures) are used in many places, 
and ovens for curing tea are taking the place of hand labor. 
Near Hankau is a rolling mill which turns out 300 steel rails per 
day. Flour and rice mills are taking the place of the old hand 
machinery for grinding. 

What do you know of the foreig;n trade of China? Forty-three ports now 
admit foreign ships. Commercial nations have been eager to trade with 
China because her large population furnishes a market for low-priced goods, 
and the development of her natural resources will supply the people with 
money to buy them. Silk and tea are the chief exports from China, but she 
also sells raw cotton, wool, beans, hides and skins, opium, straw matting, 
and paper. Each of these products comes to this country. Her largest pur- 
chases from us are cotton cloths, kerosene, tobacco, and lumber. Great 
Britain has the largest share of the Chinese trade. What part of China's 
exports do we buy ? What part of her imports do we sell to her (Table VI)? 
Russia buys about one-half the tea exported. By what routes does it go 
(LXVI)? Fully one-half the total exports and imports of the Empire are 
handled by British merchants through the port of Hong-Kong. This is the 
British crown colony at the mouth of the Canton River. It includes a small 
island and part of the mainland. Hong-Kong is the most important port in 
the East and one of the greatest in the world. It is a naval and coaling sta- 
tion and a free port, no duties being collected on goods passing through it. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Asia write the leading productions of 
the Chinese Empire and locate the chief cities. 2. On a similar map write our 
exports to and our imports from China. 

78. Silk and Tea were first cultivated in China. The art of 
weaving silk is said to have been known there 4,500 years ago. 
Since the worm which spins the fiber feeds only upon the leaves 
of the mulberry tree, silk culture is confined to those places 
where the mulberry grows. The worms are hatched and fed 
under cover, as cold or wet weather causes them to spin a poor 
quality of fiber. They attain their full size in about six weeks 
and at once begin to spin. The worm coils the fiber about its 
body until a complete covering, or cocoon, is formed. The 
cocoons are plunged into hot water to kill the pupa which 
would otherwise eat its way out and spoil the cocoon. 

In reeling the fiber, the cocoons are placed in warm water to 
dissolve the gummy substance of the outer covering. The 
fibers of several cocoons are then united until a thread of 
sufficient strength is formed. This is wound into hanks or 
skeins and in this form is known as " raw silk." A single 
cocoon furnishes about a thousand yards of fiber. Silk culture 
requires much labor and skill. Hence silk is produced only in 
those countries where the population is 'lense and labor cheap. 
Those who engage in this work are carefully trained to it from 
childhood. What countries produce silk? What countries 
import and manufacture it? Where do we get our supply? 
Which of our cities manufacture it ? 

Tea consists of the dried leaves of the tea plant, a hardy 
shrub growing from ten to twenty feet in height. It is a native 
of Asia and has been under cultivation in China for 1,500 



years. The quality of tea depends upon the age of the leaves 
when picked and the manner of curing. The old withered 
leaves and small twigs make the cheapest variety. The differ- 
ence between " black" and "green " teas comes from the manner 
of curing. In this process the leaves are first dried slightly and 
then rolled and heated to cause fermentation. If now they are 
dried quickly in ovens the product is green tea ; but if dried 
slowly or in the sun the leaves turn black. During the drying 
the leaves are rolled or twisted and curled, giving them the 
appearance that is so familiar. What countries produce tea 
(index)? What countries import tea most largely (index) ? 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of the world color the tea-growing regions. 
2. On a similar map color the silk producing countries. 

79. British India.— (Review LXIX.) What are the three 
natural divisions of India ? How does it compare with the 
United States in size? In population ? What do you know of 
the character of the people? Their manufactures? Their civ- 
ilization ? What are the chief agricultural products? Mineral 
products? Nine-tenths of the people are farmers. The Ganges 
valley is the most productive section, furnishing rice, jute, and 
opium for export. Cotton flourishes in the rich black soil of 
the Dekkan. Large crops of tea are produced in the uplands 
of the North. Wheat and millet are raised everywhere. Cotton, 
woolen, jute, and paper goods are the most important modern 
manufactures. The Indian cotton has too short a staple to 
rival the American upland in the world's markets and is made 
into cloth mainly at Bombay, for the home trade. Jute is made 
into coarse cloth (gunny cloth) and bags for wiapping bales of 
cotton and wool and for holding grain and seed. Calcutta is the 
center of the jute industries. Gunny cloth and bags are the 
largest export to the United States. How has internal com- 
merce been improved in India (p. 67 and LXIX, 3)? The 
rainfall of India is very uncertain in large sections. Over 
3,000 square miles of land are irrigated. Yet crops often fail 
and famines occur. What is the value of India's foreign trade 
(Table VI)? Why is our share of it so small — only one-sixteenth 
of the imports? 

The food products of India proper are mostly consumed at home. Wheat, 
however, is a large export, rice and millet being the staple grain foods. The 
teas of India and Ceylon, owing to cheaper methods of production, have largely 
driven Chinese teas out of European markets. The rivalry of the blue dyes 
made from coal tar has made the production of indigo less profitable. The 
cottons of India have a large sale in China and other parts of Asia. Where 
is the opium sold (LXIX)? Describe the trade with the United States. Where 
is tin obtained ? Spices ? There is no trade in animal products, as the 
religion of the people forbids their use. Milk is used, and the hides are 
exported or made into leather, but the fat and flesh are pollution to the 
Brahman. Cotton cloth and kerosene are our chief exports to India. Great 
Britain, China and Germany have the most of the Indian trade. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of India draw the Indus and Ganges Rivers 
and write the chief productions of the country. 2. Locate the leading cities and tell 
for what each is noted. 3. On outline map of Asia write our exports to India and 
our imports from that country. 

80. Japan. — (Review LXVII.) Of what does Japan consist ? 
Describe the coast ; the surface ; the climate. Compare with 
Great Britain in size and population. What is the character of 
the people? What are the farm products? The minerals? 
What do you know of the productions and trade of Formosa? 
Of Korea? The Japanese are famous .sailors. They have one of 
the best navies in the world. How do they rank in shipping 
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(Fig. 21)? Japan, like China, is a large exporter of silk, tea, rice, 
paper lacquer goods, and chinaware ; but, unlike China, she 
is rapidly coming to manufacture the greater part of the goods 
needed for home use. Cannon, small arms, and steel ships are 
some of the larger products. But textile goods, boots and shoes, 
clothing, glass, hardware, scientific instruments, clocks, watches, 
medicines, and bicycles are only a few of the multitude of arti- 
cles now produced by the " Yankees of the East." A thorough 
system of schools and colleges provides for education, and thou- 
sands of young men and women are sent abroad to learn the best 
there is in the institutions of foreign countries. 

The commerce of Japan has increased fivefold in twenty 
years. What is the value of her exports? Of her imports? What 
is the share of the United States in each ? Raw cotton from 
America is her largest import and raw silk sold to America is the 
largest export. 

Japan manufactures the cotton into yarn and cheap grades of cloth for trade 
with China and Southern Asia, in return for which she buys rice, sugar, 
tobacco, and beans. Copper is largely exported to Great Britain and the 
United States. What is the rank of Japan in copper (Fig. 13) ? Japan is 
poor in other minerals. She imports iron and st^el goods from Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States; locomotives, railroad supplies, machinery, 
and telegraphic and other electrical apparatus are the chief items. She also 
imports from this country kerosene, flour, paraffin, and tobacco. Besides 
silk, our imports from Japan are tea, matting, camphor, rice, copper, and 
chinaware. 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of Asia locate the chief ports, cities and 
productions of Japan. 2. On a similar map write our imports from Japan and our 
■exports to that country. 

81. Indo-China.— (LXVIII.) What does Indo-China include? 
Which part belongs to England ? To France ? Which is inde- 
pendent ? What is the population ? What are the agricultural 
products? The forest products? Gamboge (physical map) is the 
hardened sap of a tree and makes a yellow dye. The civilization 
of the countries of Indo-China has not advanced beyond the agri- 
cultural stage. Farming, fishing, and lumbering are the leading 
occupations. Rice is the only export of importance. Burma, 
Siam, and Cochin-China are the largest rice exporting countries in 
the world. Their product is sold mainly to France, China, and 
Japan. The teakwood forests along the Menam River and the 
rubber groves along the Salwen furnish the second largest export. 
Pepper, spices, sugar, cotton, and tobacco are also exported. 
The Malay States lead in the production of tin. This is shipped 
from Singapore, the chief tin market in the world, and next to 
Hongkong the most important seaport in Asia. Its exports are 
valued at $300,000,000 annually and includes opiums, spices, 
woods, and gambler, a vegetable extract used in tanning. Rice 
is the largest import of Singapore and is carried to many parts 
of the world. Cotton, tobacco, fish, coral, and petroleum are also 
large imports. All these goods are re-exported. The United 
States imports tin, hides, spices, gambler, shellac, and indigo from 
Indo-China and exports to that part of the world kerosene, cot- 
tons, machinery, and tobacco. 

Written Work. — 1. On outline map of Indo-China locate the chief cities, rivers 
and products. 2. On a similar map write our exports to and our imports from that 
•country. 

82. Russian Asia. — The Russian possessions include nearly 
half the continent of Asia. (Review LXXI, 4-7.) Describe the 
northern third of Siberia (LXIV, 2). Fossil ivory is the only 
product. What two products are obtained in the central third ? 



Immense pine forests extend n^^ y across the continent. They 
are not yet used for lumber, but g^e visited only by hunters in 
search of fur-bearing animals. Southern Siberia contains the 
great grain and stock-raising regions. Large crops of wheat, rye, 
and oats are grown. What animals are raised? What minerals 
are mined in Siberia ? Little attention is paid to any metal but 
gold. Two-thirds of Russia's gold output comes from Siberia. 
What is its value (Fig. 15)? Where is Trans-Caucasia? It pro- 
duces all of Russia's petroleum. How does it rank in this prod- 
uct (Fig. 12)? The oil is pumped from deep wells near Baku. 
Nearly the whole population of that vicinity are engaged in pre- 
paring petroleum for market. What are the agricultural products 
of Trans-Caucasia ? It supplies some cotton and much raw silk 
for the Moscow factories. The people are skilled manufacturers 
of carpets, silks, and metal goods. What is the situation of Rus- 
sian Turkestan ? It furnished about one and a half millions bales 
of cotton annually for Russia's great factories at Lodz, Warsaw, 
and Moscow. Its farm industries depend upon irrigation. What 
are its chief cities? For what is Bokhara noted? Khiva, Samar- 
cand, Kokan, and Bokhara have long been famous centers for 
caravan trade with the rest of Asia and with Europe. Manufac- 
tures in Russian Asia are not yet of great extent, but they are 
increasing so rapidly that it is thought they will soon supply the 
needs of the country. Since the opening of the Trans-Siberian 
railway several millions of Russians have emigrated from Europe 
to Asia, and have become large consumers of Russia's manufac- 
tured goods, exchanging for them their grain, cattle, cotton, 
wool, and minerals. So high a duty is placed on foreign goods 
that the people are obliged to buy most things of Russia. What 
goods do we sell to Russia ? What do we buy of her (Tables III 
and IV)? 

Domestic trade has been greatly helped by improved transportations. 
Cotton was formerly carried from Ferghana to Orenburg by caravan, but 
now a railroad has been completed along that route. Trace the route from 
Bokhara to Batum; from Dalny to St. Petersburg. Internal trade is 
helped greatly by navigation on the Black and Caspian Seas and on the 
Volga River. The Ob and the Irtish are navigable nearly to their sources, 
and are connected by canal with the Yenisei. This secures water communi- 
cation with Lake Baikal. Caravans from China connect with this route al 
Maimatchin and Kiahta. What do they carry (LXVI, 4) ? Tomsk and 
Irkutsk are the most important manufacturing cities in Siberia. Flour, 
leather, and articles of wood are made. Vladivostok is the chief port on the 
Pacific and has much trade with Europe, Japan, Korea, and the United 
States. We import squirrel skins and other furs and sell farm tools, flour, 
building materials, and steel goods. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of Asia write the leading productions of 
Russian Asia ; draw the railroads and name the important towns along the routes. 
2. On trade map write our exports to Siberia and our imports from that country. 

83. Persia and Afghanistan. — Persia lies in the western part 
of the high tableland of Central Asia. The surface consists of 
rugged mountains and salt deserts with many fertile valleys and 
plains. There is little rain, but where the mountain streams can 
be used for irrigation, fine crops of wheat, poppies, cotton, 
tobacco, and fruits (LXX, 3) are grown. How is the water 
obtained (LXX, 2) ? What do you know of the climate ? The 
dates of Persia are noted for excellence, and the rose gardens 
of Shiraz furnish the most valuable of perfumes (LIX, 6). 
What minerals are found? Nearly all the turquoise in the 
world is found near Nishapur. The mines of iron, lead, copper, 
and tin are little worked because there is no means of trans- 
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porting the ore to towi^ TRirVet? Arti tk^ maoiirsrty tor saiwlt:»g: 
It at home. Gc^lc. sA.t. Atid petroleum Are rroviuceii in sin*., 
quantities. For ahat nvinutaciun:* *«? the Fcr^ans roteo? 
Carpets and rujrs Are made by hAnd sn r.cArly everj* cart of 
Persia. Each \ il.A^'e h,is :t< tvcculiar ratter.'.* Ar.d no two ru^r? 
are made alike A lArg^i? canvet aiAv tAkc sevenl viAT? of JArvr tv> 
complete it. There .irtr v.iIuabiC pcArl r.>>.erie> be:.^r-ir>.i: t.^ GneAt 
Britain near the Rshro-n I>lAnos in the Fer^iAr. G-If. Thou- 
sands of men are etv.-'oyoi. and the Annual pr.-cuct i> w orth 
more than $:.:v>?,co.\ What are the exr.^rt> o: l\r>:a .1.XX. ; = 
Fruits, raw cotton and \voo\ silk, opian:. rici. -ind carpet* are 
the most v.-Iuab!e. Russia buys the cotton, w^.:!. rice, xnd 
fruits, and England nearly .ill the rest of the export Sw 

T-.ese f.v;? coj-ir.-s .vrt r.-.Al* :>r :h? Ptrs i- :rA.:?. T-rr? ir; r.o ri.I- 
roads in Per*:i. b-: ^,x"^i5 irf virr.^i i»\ c^rrs Ar.i >:.5.r.5v.i.-> :r.'?r. r;~?rir.. 
Tabriz, ind :-e ir.:*r:.'r :ri.;e -?-:fr> :.•» :~s Ki>5:i- rc-zisr rr. : ; ■• . r:.-. 
and to t.-.e p'cns rr. ;.-* rsr>;.-.r. Ou'.:". W.-.a: art *.-.; >.rir ir.- ror-..i: --~ .r 
Persia? \V.~.a: :s f:t vi.u? ,•:" .:> ? xT^.-^rrs r I;? irr.o.T:* : T--r*s c: -.<:>: 
mair.'.y of error. clo:.~., su^ar. if .• ir..: hardware. Why -a* :~e Vr.tr;-.: S:i:« 
no iraic cirrcrly wi:.- Pers:a .- How co we obrair. PensUr. g^o>cs: 

A/gkanis'iiK is a countn- of high mountains and deep valleys. 
(Review LXX. Describe the people. The caravan routes. 
What famous passes does it contain? What countries do these 
connect? Afghanistan, like Persia, lies between Russ:.in and 
British territor\\ and these countries are rivals for political and 
commercial control. What animals do the Aft;hans raise? 
Their agricultural products are fruits, grain, tobacco, .md s^'-me 
drugs and spices Trade is mainly with India. The .\fg;hans 
sell their horses, cattle, hides, silk, tobacco, and spices and buy 
dyes, cottons, sugar, and tex 

Written Work. — Oa outline map kvate ihe chief cities of Persia ar.d A:j:har.- I 
istan and the tcadisg proiu^ricr.s of each co-un:rj-. 

84, Asiatic Turkey and Arabia, — Of what does .Asiatic Tur- 
key consist «LXXIi? The peninsula lying between the Bl.ick 
and Mediterranean Seas long known as ".Asia Minor" is now 
called " Anatolia y Ar/fwaia borders on Trans-Caucasia : Srria 
lies along the eastern .^hore of the Mediterranean. Mt'Si}potaiisia 
is a name meaning •* between the rivers," and is applied to the 
countrj* lying between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. In the 
mountainous region east of it and bordering on Persia is 
Kurdistan. The western part of Arabia is also a part of the 
Turkish Empire. What provinces does it contain ? How is 
the rest of -Arabia governed (LXX. 7)? All of these countries 
are located on an elevated tableland, and except along the 
coast there is too little rain for successful farming. Hence the 
main industr\- is stock-raising. In ancient times, this part of 
Asia, through careful irrigation, was cultivated like a garden and 
contained rich and powerful cities. Now. owing to wars and 
bad government, much of it is an unproductive desert. 

What are the productions of .Asiatic Turkey ? The exports ? What do 
vou know of the sponge and coral fisheries ? Smyrna and Beirut are the 
chief ports, but most of the trade goes through Constantinople, which is 
connected by railroad on the Asiatic side with the chief cities. Beirut, how- 
ever, exports silk, tobacco and oranges to the countries of Europe. Rugs, 
carpets, raisins, figs, opium, and valonia iLIX, 3 come from Smyrna. 
Trebizond, on the Biack Sea, is the terminus of caravans bringing fruits from 
Mesopotamia and Persia. 

For what products is Arabia famous ? It is the native land 
of the horse, the camel, and the goat. Aden is a British colony 
and a free port. Many goods are exchanged here. The United , 



Swtes »nds cottv>n doih to Aden and buys goat and sheep 
skins. M^chA conee, and ivory. 

Writtcm W«rk.— i. V^b- a :isc o( Cie chief C3W$ of An^u a»i .\sttac Tafcer 
isi <JL» XT -:acv.TtJ.=: :*« aN.x:: «*ri. a. On <«t:hK map of Asa* kicue tfae» 
c-.rw* AtJd »^-» *-i» i«d:=f pev^cairtMe* c« ti>e ahcw* occsmes.. 3. On tbe n*ie 
sul:? c< Aju AZXAir i«^:?s vrix car expoRs »» daese oaaatries utd ocr isiwRS 
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85. Ph3psical Features.— iRe\*iew Map Studies and LXXII.^ 
What is said of the suriaoc of Africa as a whole.- Of the 
CvVist plain .• The Cv\.4st i;ne is so n?gu;ar that there is only one 
first -class nafaral hartK>r. ih.it of Lorenro Man^uei. LocAie the 
deserts and descnbe the eftect 01 csch on climate. Where are 
the chief mo;:r.ta:n ranges? How dv"» they anect cJimatc? 
The At:,»s r.tr.iie arrests moi^tart* frc»m the Mediterranean Sea 
and makes the co.ist trv^m Tur.is to Morocco fertile. The low 
coast plain is r.^.^st. ho:, and s.^ unheai:hy that much of it is 
un:r:hab:t.»ble J^^r white pe\"»p*.e. 

What is the c.iusc of the X;'.e"s ovcrnow? Wh.it winds bring 
the rain to .-Xbyssinia and the l..ikc roj^ions? The S.»hAra 01 
Great Desert extends front the Rev: Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Descnbe its surface : inhabitants ; o,ises* 

7- s r-i;:o". ..f> ;-. : e :v»-. -. v^f :-e >.vu:-t--.s; tr.vce ui-^:s. which hAvif i^>e. 
c":'.? .•■e.«::^^. ."^y ".,vs>:r!g »>\er :~.e Ar.»b-.av. ivv.tr.su.a. T-ex t.^usSfCv^nieor*'- 
"■: \v: :-..>. :.i<: ;! •.:;.- r.:.-.>:u:r .;> ;:■.;•> pTcsrw.;. A.< t.".frr *:r r.v> mountains 
:-. tr.e Sa.-ar.» ;•.;»: -. e-'ou^h to CvV^I :~ese \v;r.vis su:?.o;er.;A- :v> condense ihejr 
rr.o:>:-re :: ;* er:;re r? j;:on .* .c:: >Jirrfn. r.^r ^v;ses .irs- .:ue :»> the ra:ntA". 
o- :r.e Si."»u:he:r. j."or>es of ::•? .\:l.»s Moi:«:a::-.s w.-:ch runs oown into ihc 
oesen an.: >!vks be^ow ;he sur:.ice. Ti^ese un,:frj;rouno waters reap^ar 
ir. iv^wer p\\ces .\s srr-.rj^. Kvm:nj the :erti> s:k*:s s^x reocNsarx as hahin^ 
p".,toes K^r :rAv?'.ers ar.v- caravans. Tre oate-pa'm is ma.-.e tc* flourish in the 
Insert by rlan::r^ :: >o lieep that its r^v»is oar. reach the unoer^rvund 
waters. 

TAr Suif.tn is a strip of rolling prairie land stretching nearly 
across the continent. Can you account for its rainfall? Describe 
its people and n,itural wealth. It is nu^re elev.«ed than the 
Sahara and is traversed by numerous ranjjes of low mountain^;. 

CrHtrjJ .-/I'rjVj "ies between !0~' noilh .tnvi to' Sv^uth !,i::tuv-.e. What do 
you know of its climate and vegetation ? It has the mtxst extensive forests 
in the worivi. coveri-ig an area one-th:rd as Lirge as the United States. 
Cotton, coffee, tropical fruit anvl grains, palm trees, and rubber vines *w 
found everywhere. What of the animals, insects, and jyropies ? 

St^u/k .tfri.j lies partly in the tem','»erate lone. Its o'.imate is dry and 
healthy and more white people live here than in any other part of the 
continent. Ti-.e surface is elevated, rising abrupt'.y frv^m the Ci\»st. It ha* 
rich mineral we i.-.h. consisting of Cvv»i. iron, diamonds, and gold. The 
climate is suitcv! to .igriculture and stock-raising. 

T/tf Kiit'rs of Africa with the exception of the NigtT are 
marked by waterfalls and rapids where the central plateau joins 
the coast plain. One of these. Victoria Falls, is the grandest 
cataract in the world. How do these rapids and waterfalls affect 
the country's development ? Why? 

Written Work. — 0:i outline m.»p of .Virioa Kv.ue the mountains, riwrs. deserts, 

and the oh.iof pr»vi;:i-ts. 

86. Industries and Trade,— .\frica is of all the continents 
the least important as reqards production and trade. This is 
due to the low state of civilization of the inhabitants, to their 
frequent wars anil l.ick of settled government, and also to an 
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unfavorable climate and soil. The continent is now entirely 
divided up among the nations of Europe, only the barbarous 
kmgdoms of Abyssinia and Morocco and the little Liberian 
Republic remaining independent. But only in Egypt, Algeria, 
and in South Africa has any real progress been made in reducing 
the natives to law and order, and in securing regular crops and 
avenues of trade. There is a fringe of European settlements 
along the eastern and western coasts where traders exchange 
cloth, knives, firearms, and rum for the oil and nuts of the palm, 
the gums, coflee, ivory, and other natural forms of wealth. 

Experiments in farming are being made by the governments of Germany, 
France, and Great Britain to ascertain what crops may be most profitably 
grown, schools are maintained for the natives, roads are being built and 
capital is invested in various ways in attempts to develop profitable industries 
and trade. But so far these experiments have cost far more than has been 
realized from them. At present the chief wealth of Africa is derived from its 
mines, forests, and other sources of natural wealth. Gold and diamonds are 
the most important, but the vast mineral wealth of Africa has scarcely been 
touched. Coal, iron, and petroleum exist there in vast quantities. Why is 
there little use for them ? The African forests cover a million of square miles 
and contain such valuable timber as teak, ebony, mahogany, redwood, and 
other hardwoods. Rubber trees and vines and the palm are found every- 
where and are a great source of wealth. Trade is mainly carried by 
caravans of mules and camels and by trains of slaves. Railroads have been 
most largely built in Egypt and South Africa, although there are a few short 
lines along the coast at various points. The completion of the projected 
railroad from the Cape of Good Hope to Cairo will open up the most pro- 
ductive part of the continent to trade. The foreign trade of Africa is small 
as compared with its size, population, and rich natural resources. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa draw the chief railroads and tell 
the advantages that will come from the "Cape to Cairo" road. 2. Write a para- 
graph describing the means of communication in Africa. 

87. Foreign Control of Africa. — Twenty-five years ago 
Africa was known as " the Dark Continent." What did this 
mean? Now the entire region has been explored. What 
nations control it? Egypt and Northern Africa were among 
the earliest homes of man. What have you learned about these 
countries? What nations control these parts? For thousands 
of years they furnished grain for the people of Europe and 
Western Asia. 

During the latter part of the 15th century Portuguese sailors 
began to make their way down the Western coast, until Diaz 
reached the Cape in i486 and Da Gama rounded it, completing 
the voyage to India in 1497. Settlements were rapidly made 
along the coast, and trade in ivory, gold, and slaves began, for 
which the natives received cloth, knives, weapons, and, mainly, 
rum. 

The Portuguese had found the Arabs in control of the African and Indian 
trade, and after many years of war drove them out. The Dutch afterwards 
expelled the Portuguese and later were themselves displaced by the English, 
who now hold the best part of the continent. France has entered Africa 
from the north and now owns the most of the Sahara and the Sudan and a 
large part of the Guinea coast. What provinces are held by Germany .'' 
Italy ? Portugal ? Which countries are independent ? How is Egypt gov- 
erned ? What interests have the English there and how do they share in the 
government ? 

The great hindrances to the commercial development of Africa 
have been the lack of settled governments and roads and the 
exi.stencc of the slave trade. This last is forbidden by all Euro- 
pean governments, but is extensively carried on by Arab 

traders. 

In tropical Africa where there are no beasts of burden, goods must be 



carried by men. The stronger Negro tribes raid the weaker ones, and carry 
off prisoners to sell to the traders, who use them to carry goods to the coast 
and then sell them again to other traders. Only the Turkish provinces allow 
slavery, but it is secretly practised in other places. The British and French 
have done most to improve the industrial condition of the people. Algeria, 
formerly a land of thieves, has a strong government and property is safe. 
About 2,000 miles of railroads have been built and excellent highways. The 
foreign trade amounts to nearly $150,000,000. What France has done for 
Algeria, Great Britain has done for Egypt and South Africa. These three 
sections are the best developed parts of the continent. In all colonies of 
England, Germany, and France, successful attempts have been made to 
introduce suitable plants tor cultivation. Coffee, cocoa, tobacco, cotton, 
sugar, tea, indigo, and rice are profitably raised in many places. In order 
that these industries may flourish, railroaJs or other means of transportation 
must be furnished to bring supplies to the farmer and to take away his 
goods. How does the coffee of Central Africa find its way to the seaboard 
(map) ? What lines are found in Angola, Cape Colony, and German Southwest 
Africa? What is their purpose? Find six other lines and tell their use ? 
The British have planned a railroad from Cape Town to Cairo. The north end 
now extends to Khartum and the south end has crossed the Zambezi by a 
fine bridge above Victoria Falls. How will this road help South and Central 
Africa? Elementary and industrial schools have been begun in most col- 
onies to teach the natives. How will this be an advantage to the countrj' 
owning the colony? Will it make government easier? Will it make the 
land more productive ? So far the countries of Europe have spent far more 
on their colonies than they have received. May this become a profitable in- 
vestment? Why? 

Written Work. — Make a list of the colonies belonging to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Portugal, Turkey, and Italy and tell two leading products of each, 

88. Region of the Nile.— Egypt is made fertile by irrigation 
and by the overflow of the Nile (LXXIII). Describe the annual 
rise and fall of the river. The black mud spread over the land 
by its annual overflow has increased to scores of feet in thickness 
in the Delta and has changed the valley to a level plain ; such a 
river valley is called a " flood plain." Great dams and storage 
reservoirs are built at different places to hold back the water for 
use during the dry season. The fertile land of Egypt is a little 
greater in area than the State of Vermont. Compare its popu- 
lation with that of Vermont. The climate of Egypt enables the 
farmer to grow two or three crops each year where the water 
supply is sufficient. Cotton, sugar, and rice are sown in March 
and harvested in October and November. These are the chief 
crops. In November, wheat, beans, and millet are planted and 
harvested in late spring. On the irrigated fields crops of vege- 
tables are raised between the summer and winter crops. 
Tobacco is grown, but Turkish tobacco is imported for making 
the famous Egyptian cigarettes. This is the only manufacturing 
industry of importance and is almost entirely carried on at 
Cairo. 

Sheep, goats, and camels are raised, but Egypt is a large importer of 
animal products. Rice is also imported, but wheat, corn and beans are sold 
to the countries of Europe. Cotton is the largest crop raised for expon. 
How does it compare with that of the United States (Fig. 18) ? Egyptian 
cotton is a long staple and the most of it is sold to Great Britain and the 
United States. The former country has half of Egypt's trade. With Ger- 
many and France she supplies Egypt with cloth, iron and steel, and various .^ 
manufactures. Besides cotton, we buy from Egypt gum arable and hides ^ 
and sell to her flour, meat, lumber, iron and steel. What do you know o^« 
the caravan trarie of Egypt (LXXIII, 4)? Where are the most railroads 5" 
The line to Khartum is to be extended to connect with the railroad from Cap» « 
Town. How far is this last road built ? (See map.) How will its mmpl er-^ 
tion help trade in Ej,fypt ? What is the advantage of the line to Suakin 
Describe the Suez Canal. Four thousand ships pass through this canal eac 
year, more than half of which are British, What possessions of Great Britai ; 
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are reached by way of the Suez Canal ? It has made Port Said the second 
seap)ort of Egypt. Which one rani<s first ? 

The Egyptian Sudan is a great undeveloped region with a 
mixed population about one-fourth that of Egypt. It sells to 
Egypt rubber, gums, ivory, gold, ostrich feathers, hides and skins, 
and buys manufactured goods that are brought from the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of Africa write the chief productions of 
Egypt. Locate the important railroads and cities. 2. On a similar map write our 
exptorts to Egypt and our imports from that country. 3. Write a paragraph on the 
Suez Canal. 

89. The Barbary States.— (Review LXXIV.) What part of 
Africa do these states occupy ? Which of them are fertile ? 
How does the desert affect the climate of Tripoli and Barca ? 
What is the source of their rainfall ? 

Tripoli and Bengazi are the termini of caravan routes from the 
Sudan. What products do they bring (LXXIV, i) ? 

Algeria and Tunis are the most prosperous of the Barbary 
States. To what nation do they belong? How do they 
compare with France in area and population ? Agriculture and 
herding are the chief occupations. There are large forests of 
cork-oak. Minerals of many kinds are found. Iron and zinc 
are the chief metals mined. The yield of phosphate rock is 
second only to that of the United States. What products does 
Algeria supply to Europe (LXXIV, 3)? Esparto grass grows 
in unlimited supply in the southern plateaus. It is sent to 
England and France for use in making paper, and with zinc 
ore and cork forms the most valuable export. Iron, hides, 
phosphate, flax, tobacco, grains, wine, and sheep are the other 
leading exports. Algeria and Tunis depend upon France for 
seven-eighths of their imports; these consist of cloth, coal, coffee, 
tea, and various manufactures. From other countries they 
import cattle, lumber, tobacco, and leather. 

The United States has little share in their trade. Our whole trade with 
French Africa amounts to less than $1,000,000. From Algeria we buy 
cork, fiber, and goat-skins and sell to her kerosene, tobacco, and farm tools. 
Market gardening is becoming the greatest industry of Algeria. Vegetables 
of every sort are raised. There are 3,000,000 of date palms on the Sahara 
oases and 10,000,000 olive trees on the mountain slopes, while the number 
of orange, lemon, and other tropical fruit trees is increasing. Transportation 
K well provided for by good wagon roads and railroads to the seaports 
Connecting with swift steamships for the ports of Europe. 

Morocco is a badly governed, barbarous country, and of little 

^Hiportance to commerce. Eggs are the chief export. What 

"^r-e the others (LXXIV, 2)? Its imports are cloth, coffee, 

^Ugar, tea, and firearms. Trade is chiefly with Great Britain. 

*^ here are no means of communication except by messenger, 

^xid goods are carried by caravan. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of Africa write the chief products of the 
*^^rbary States. 2. Locate the leading towns and draw the chief caravan routes. 
■^'— Write a paragraph on Algeria. 

90. The Sahara, Sudan, and Central Africa.— What nation 

^^'^ntrols the SaJiara? What do you know of its size, surface, 

^^«ople, and trade (LXXV, i-6)? What is the chief occupation ? 

*~^ow are the oases formed? How is salt obtained? Many of the 

*^^Ses yield an abundance of dates and grain. By removing the 

^Mrface soil to a depth of ten feet the date palm is made to flour- 

*^^, as its roots can reach the underground waters. Trace the 

*^^Utes of trade. What goods are exchanged ? What is the 



Sudan ? What are its products ? Describe the people (LXXV, 
6-10). What are the occupations? Productions? Exports? 
Imports (LXXV, 4) ? Gums and rubber are gathered in the 
forests. Rice, millet, and ground-nuts are cultivated. The 
ground-nut is really the pod of a plant which ripens under- 
ground. It yields a valuable oil and is an important export from 
the Sudan and West Africa. 

Where is the Congo State? What can you say of its com- 
merce? Of its productions and exports (LXXV, 10-12)? 
Describe the oil-palm. Coffee, cotton, manioc, cacao, and rice 
■grow where introduced. The Congo State is now the chief 
source of ivory, the herds of elephants in other sections having 
been nearly destroyed. Describe the surface of Abyssinia 
(LXXIII, 10). The raising of cattle, sheep, and goats is the 
main industry. Coffee is the largest agricultural product ; the 
plant grows wild, and Abyssinia is said to be its earliest home. 
Cotton, sugar, dates, and grapes flourish but are little cultivated. 
What minerals are found ? Only gold is mined. Transportation 
is by means of animals. Harar is the chief trade center. A 
railroad connects this town with Jibuti. Coffee, gold, gums, and 
wax are exported. Cotton and woolen goods, cutlery, mirrors, 
and matches are the largest imports. American cottons to the 
value of $i,0(X),ooo are imported annually. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of Africa write the chief products of Central 
Africa, the Sahara, and the Sudan and locate the chief towns. 2. Write a paragraph 
describing the trade of these regions. 

91. The Eastern Coast— (Review LXXVIII.) Where is 
Portuguese East Africa? What are its products and exports? 
Rubber, gold, and other metals are now exported. This colony 
is controlled by three trading companies and trade is almost 
entirely with Portugal. The colony buys cotton cloth, metal 
goods, spirits, beer, and wine. What railroads has the colony? 
They connect with Pretoria, Bulawayo, and Salisbury. Where 
is German East Africa ? It is a rich agricultural region. Cocoa- 
nuts, coffee, tobacco, rubber, cacao, sugar, tea, bananas, and corn 
are cultivated. Many cattle, sheep, and goats are raised by the 
natives. Various minerals are found, among which are coal, 
iron, copper, lead, agates, topaz, and tourmalin. Several short 
lines of railroad have been built. The exports are rubber, gutta 
percha, copra, ivory, and coffee ; the imports are cotton cloth, 
rice, hardware, and iron. Trade is with the British Colony, Zan- 
zibar, and with Germany. 

The Zanzibar Protectorate consists of the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba and a strip of the mainland. Pemba produces nearly 
all the world's supply of cloves. Other exports are ivory and 
copra. For what is Eritrea noted ? Considerable gold is found. 
What is obtained from Somali (LXXVIII, 6)? Cotton, rice, 
and fruits are imported. 

Madagascar is the third largest island in the world. To what nation does 
it belong ? It is very rich in metals, nearly all kinds being found. Gold is 
chiefly mined. Stock-raising and agriculture are the main occupations. 
About 3,000,000 caitle are kept. Rice, manioc, sugar, coffee, cotton, cacao, 
vanilla, and tobacco are grown. The mulberry has been introduced. Valu- 
able forest products used in tanning, dyeing, and medicine are found. Silk 
and cotton are manufactured. Rubber is the leading export. Rafia, a fiber 
derived from a species of palm, is obtained there. Wax and ebony are also 
exported. Cotton cloth is the chief import. Rice, wine, metal goods, and 
flour are next in value among the imports. What do you know of Mauritius 
and Reunion Islands ? How does Mauritius rank in sugar (Fig. 26) ? The 
United States sells flour, cotton, tobacco, meats, iron and steel to the 
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colonies of the eastern coast but buys little of them except hides and skins, 
the raw products which they furnish going to the countries of Europe. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa write the chief products of the 
countries named in this lesson and locate the chief towns. 2. Make a list of these 
countries with the exports and imports of each. 

92. The Western Coast.— (Review LXXV I.) What are the 
resources of the western coast ? What are the British posses- 
sions ? The French ? The German ? The Portuguese ? What 
islands lie off the coast ? 

All the western colonies export palm oil and nuts, ground-nuts, kola nuts 
|[used in medicine), copal, rubber, coffee, and ivory, and import cotton cloth, 
cutlery, hardware, firearms, and liquors. What is obtained from the Portu- 
guese Islands .•* In all of these colonies industries and transportation are 
undeveloped. Experimental farming is carried on and roads are being built. 
Schools are -conducted for the natives, in many of which instruction is given 
in the trades and agriculture. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa color the colonies of the western 
coast belonging to the several nations and write their chief products. 2. Locate the 
capital of each. 

93. South Africa. — This region lies between latitude 15° and 
35° south. This is about as far from the equator as the West 
Indies ; yet South Africa, owing to its elevation of 40x5 feet 
above sea level, has a temperate climate. What part of it 
belongs to Germany ? To Portugal ? The climate of the 
western half is dry, as the rain brought by the trade winds is 
cut off by the mountains. What British colonies are found in 
South Africa? What are the productions of the Cape Colony? 
Of Basutoland? Of Natal? Of North and South Rhodesia? 
Of the Orange River Colony? Of the Transvaal? How is 
transportation provided for ? What parts are reached by the 
railroads ? What interior cities? 

The export of gold exceeds that of all other products combined. How 
does South Africa rank in gold (Fig. 15). Diamonds are the second largest 
export. Ostrich feathers, the hair of the Angora goat (mohair), copper ore, 
hides, and wine are also important. About all these exports go to Great 
Britain. But considerable of the wool, mohair, diamonds, feathers, besides 
spices and oil from the eastern coast, come to the United States in British 
ships. We sell the South African colonies through the same channel bread- 
stuffs, machinery, provisions, rum, lumber, tobacco, kerosene, cotton cloth, 
leather goods, and fish. Our exports are more than thirty times as great as 
our imports. There is little manufacturing in South Africa because of the 
small number of white people living there. We have no trade with the 
German colonies. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa write the chief productions of the 
colonies of South Africa and locate the leading: towns. Draw the chief railroads. 
2. On a trade map write our imports from South Africa and our exports to that 
region. 



Australasia and Oceania 

94. Australia. — (Review LXXIX, 1-12.) Compare with the 
United States in location, size and population. What do you know 
of the rivers? The lakes? The coast line is very regular. The 
warm, dry climate is very favorable to the sheep industry, in 
which Australia outranks all other countries. The basin shape 
of the continent allows the rainfall of the bordering mountains 
to run in underground channels to the interior. By boring 
Artesian wells these veins are tapped and a supply of fresh 
water is obtained for the sheep and cattle. How does Australia 
rank in sheep (Fig. 36)? In wool (Fig. 37)? Farming is carried 
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on wherever there is sufficient rain. Cotton, corn, sugar, wheat, 
and grapes are the leading agricultural products. Fresh grapes 
are sent to England on steamers having cold-storage rooms and 
reach that country in good condition. What minerals are found 
in Australia? How does it rank in gold (Fig. 15)? The average 
yield of gold is from $85,ooo,cxx) to $100,000,000, and over 
$2,000,000,000 have been taken from the mines since 1851. 
Coal, copper, lead, silver, and tin are mined to the annual value 
of $30,000,000. Butter-making and the preserving of beef and 
mutton by freezing and salting are the next largest industries. 
The manufactures of Australia are increasing, but do not supply 
the needs of the country either in quantity or quality. Farm 
machinery, wagons, leather, cloth, ships, flour, beer, and sugar 
are the chief articles. The gold, wool, copper, and other minerals, 
and much of the meat, butter, and fruit which Australia pro- 
duces are exported ; and this gives her a larger export trade in 
proportion to population than any other country in the world 
except New Zealand. 

Judging from the number of railroads, which part of Australia is best 
developed ? Nearly half the 15,000 miles of railways are in Victoria and New- 
South Wales. Melbourne and Sydney are the chief ports and are connected 
by steamship lines with the great commercial countries. 

Two-thirds of this trade is with Great Britain, which takes the wool, foods, 
and metals, and sells in return textiles, iron work, machinery, ships, 
chemicals, and various manufactures. Our import of Australian wool is 
very large, but most of it comes to us by way of Great Britain. Our other 
imports are hides, hemp, and rabbit-skins, which we use in making hats. We 
sell Australia more than twice as much as we buy of her. Our exports 
include a great variety of manufactured goods among which are flour, oil, 
steel, machinery, tobacco, lumber, paper, explosives, glass, soap, etc. What 
is the total export trade of Australia worth .'' The import trade ? What is 
our share of it (Table VI ) ? 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Australia locate the chief products and 
cities. 2. On a similar map write our exports to Australia and our imports from 
that countr}'. 

95. New Zealand.— (Review LXXIX, 12.) What is the area 
of New Zealand ? How many people are there to the square 
mile (Table VI)? Describe the soil ; climate. What are the 
occupations? Exports? What peculiar products have the 
islands? New Zealand is one of the most prosperous of British 
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colonies. What is the value of her foreign trade and what is the 
trade balance in favor of New Zealand (Table VI) ? 

Sheep raising is the greatest industry, wool and frozen mutton 
forming over half the exports. Cattle are kept largely for dairy- 
ing, the value of the butter and cheese export approaching 
Sio,coo,ocx5. Gold, silver, and coal are the chief minerals. 
Apples, grapes, and other fruits are extensively grown. New 
Zealand .has 20,000 square miles of forests. One of the famous 
trees is the kauri pine which yields the kauri (cowrie) gum of 
commerce. By far the larger part of the gum is found buried in 
the ground in masses often weighing lOO pounds (LXXIX, 12). 
It is our chief import from New Zealand. 

Manufactures are increasing rapidly in New Zealand and already supply 
most home needs. 

They include iron and brass, building materials, furniture, cotton and 
woolen goods, boots and shoes, clothing and lumber. Textiles, clothing, 
steel, sugar, tea, tobacco, spirits, wine, and many small articles of manufac- 
ture are imported. Many of these go from the United States in British 
steamers by way of British ports. What is the value of New Zealand's 
exports? Imports? What is our share of each (Table VI)? What is the 
value of her exports per person ? 

Written Work. — l. Write a paragraph on the industries of New Zealand. 

2. On outline map write the chief products and locate the leading cities and railroads. 

3. On map of Oceania write our exports to and our imports from New Zealand. 

96. The Dutch East Indies.— (Review Oceania, LXXX). 
Of what does Oceania consist ? What nations control parts of 
Oceania? Of what does J/ii/((yjitf consist ? Melanesia? Poly- 
nesia ? What races inhabit each of these sections ? What are 
the productions of each of these groups? The Dutch Indies 
consist mainly of Java, Sumatra, Celebes, the Moluccas, parts of 
Borneo, and numerous small islands. How do they compare 
with Holland in size and population ? Java and Madura are the 
most thickly settled and productive parts of the group. Rice^ 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, corn, sugar, tobacco, cinchona bark, tea, 
and indigo are all raised in large quantities. In coffee Java 
ranks next to Brazil in the amount exported. Tobacco is the 
chief product and export of Sumatra. The Moluccas supply 
nearly all the nutmegs of commerce, besides pepper and other 
spices. What is obtained from Ba'nka and Billiton ? From 
Borneo ? Among the products of Borneo are edible birds' nests, 
much prized by the Chinese for making delicacies, dammar, a resin 
used in making varnish, and beeswax obtained from the forests. 
Coal and petroleum are found in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
but in small amounts. 

There is regular steamship service with the countries of Europe and 
Asia. A large part of the land in the Dutch colonies is farmed under the 
direction of the government and the products are sold at auction in Amster- 
dam to Dutch merchants, who are the "middlemen" for the distribution of 
colonial products. So it happens that we buy Java coffee, Sumatra tobacco, 
and Banka tin in Holland. We also buy there the sugar, gums, and spices 
grown in the Dutch colonies. Our sales to Holland for export to the Colonies 
are mainly kerosene and machinery. 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of Oceania color the Dutch possessions 
orange, naming each island or group and write their chief products. 2. On similar 
map locate the principal cities and write our exports to these islands and the goods 
which we buy of them. 

97. Possessions of the United States. — Besides Australasia 
and the Dutch East Indies, there are over 600 island groups scat- 
tered over the vast Pacific Ocean. The most important of these 
are the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, belonging to the United 
States. How did we obtain possession of each of these groups? 



The Hawaiian Islands (XLIII a, 9-14) are, next to Cuba, our 
largest source of sugar. Describe the origin, climate, and prod- 
ucts of these islands. The rich volcanic soil and mild climate 
make a great variety of products possible for Hawaii, although 
sugar receives the almost entire attention of farmers. Rice, coffee, 
tobacco, fruit.s, and vegetables are grown for home use. Our chief 
exports to Hawaii are breadstuffs, iron and steel goods, cottons, 
mineral oils, and provisions. What is the location of the islands 
with relation to Asia and the United States? What advantage 
is this to our country ? We buy of Hawaii twice as much as we 
sell to her. Does this mean a loss to us? 

The Philippines {XlAll a, 15-22) are the chief foreign posses- 
sions of the United States. What is their number? Area? 
Climate ? Population ? What is the chief cultivated plant ? 
What are its uses? Does the United States raise fiber plants? 
For what do we use Manila hemp ? What other products come 
from the Philippines? 

The.se islands are undeveloped. They contain rich mineral 
wealth of gold, silver, copper, iron and coal. The forests con- 
tain valuable and useful timber, with a great variety of gums, 
rubber, gutta-percha, oils, and dyewoods. Sugar was formerly 
the most valuable product and may again become so. There are 
few manufactures in the Philippines and few staple foods are 
produced. Our exports are, therefore, largely cloths, foodstuffs, 
beer and liquors, petroleum, iron and steel goods, watches, 
bicycles, and a long list of small manufactured wares. 

Samoa, Guam, and Wake Island are valuable only as coaling 
stations and as stations for our trans-Pacific cable. 

Written Work — l. On outline map of Oceania color the United States possessions 
blue, with the name of each and its chief products. 2. On the trade map write our 
exports to each island group and what we receive from it. 

98. Foreign Possessions in Oceania. — Great Britain, 
France, and Germany control nearly all the 600 or more smaller 
groups of Pacific Islands. The eastern half of New Guinea, 
North Borneo with the provinces of Brunei and Sarawak, and 
the Fiji group are the most important British possessions. 
Only the last are well developed. The products comprise tropi- 
cal fruits, valuable timber, gums, spices, and minerals. Coffee, 
tea, sugar, rice, tobacco, and corn are cultivated. Pearls, tor- 
toise-shell, the down of the cotton tree, edible birds* nests, and 
sea-cucumbers, a kind of fish much prized for food in Eastern 
countries, are also found. 

Of less importance are the Pitcairn, Gilbert, Phoenix, Lagoon and Solomon 
groups. Copra and other fruits, coffee, cocoa, arrowroot, and guano are 
some of the products. To all of these islands Great Britain sells meats, 
breadstuffs, cloth, hardware, kerosene and farming tools. Many of these 
goods come from the United States. 

The chief French possessions are New Caledonia, New Hebrides, and 
Tahiti. The agricultural products are the same as those of the British groups. 
Copper, coal, and nickel are mined on New Caledonia and the rubber and 
mulberry trees have been introduced. Tahiti exports copra, vanilla, and 
mother-of-pearl. 

Kaiser Wilhelm's Land in New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
Caroline, Marshall, and part of the Solomon and Samoan groups constitute 
the chief German possessions. These are very important to Germany as 
coaling and trading stations as well as for the value of their products. Nearly 
all are rich'in the natural wealth of the tropics. The domestic animals have 
been introduced in New Guinea, and gold and valuable woods are exported. 

Written Work. — Color the British possessions in Oceania red, the German 
yellow, and the French green, and write the leading production of each. 
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Tabriz, 83. 

Tacoma,30. 

Tahiti, 06. 

Tampico, 41. 

Tanning, 28. 

Tariff, M, 60; in Russia. 82. 

Tea, 78. 

Teakwood,81. 

Teheran, 88. 

Teutonic Race, 40. 

Textiles, 25. 

Tibet, 77. 

Tin. 81, 06. 

Tobacco. 18, 88, 06. 

Tomsk, 82. 

Tortoise shell, 06. 

Trans-Caucasia. 82. 

Transportation, 2, 81, 8(7. 

Transvaal, 08. 

Trebizond, 84. 

Tripoli, 80. 

Tunis, 80. 

Turkey, 58 : Asiatic, 84. 

Turquoise, 88. 

Tuasac grass, 73. 



United KingdoB, 4»-4e. 
United States 4-4; (rela- 
tions with Burope), 47. 



Uruguay, 74. 
UraTMts., 76. 



Valparaiso, 63. 
Vanilla. 08. 
Vaseline, 10. 
Vegetable, 14. 
Venice, 57. 
Venezuela, 60. 
Vera Cruz, 41. 
Victoria Falls, 86. 
VladivostokTsS. 
Vulcanizing, 66. 



Wake Id., 07. 

Warsaw, 82. 

Watches, 64. 

West Indies, 43. 

Wheat, 7, 78. 

Wilmington, 87. 

Wine. 60. 56, 80. 

Wood: soft, hard, 11; cab- 
inet, 11, 78, 86. 

Worcester, 86, 80; Eng- 
land, 40. 



Yemen, 65. 
Yucatan, 41. 



Zanzibar, 01. 
Zinc, 22. 
Zurich, 54. 
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A SL PPLEMllNT TU MAl'UY'S KEW CO.MrLETE <jEUGnAPIIY, 



By Jodn C. Brannkr, Pn.D., L^.D., PKOFESStm ok Gkoi^cy in liFLAxn Stakfori> .ItNrnit rxiVEHSiTY -, Statk Geoi-xkiist of Akkaxsas, 1867-lt<93. 



Ztocation, Size, and Boundaries. — Arkansas lies entirely 
within the southern half of the Mississi|)pi valley, or Cotton 

»^^;;ss==^=5;555^ Belt, US this region is called. 

^^^"^^J^t^/^^S. It belon«,'s, tlierefore. to the 

/^^^i^^^^^^^\ group of Soutlicrn states. The 
* northern half of the state 

corresponds in latitude with 
Xorth Carolina and Tenncsseu; 
the southern half lies directly 
west of the northern parts of 
Alabama, Mississijjpi, South 
Carolina, and Georgia. 

In size Arkansas ranks fifth 
rhr.siairSfiit. umong thc Southern states and 

twenty-first aiiviju^^ the states of the Union, In shape the statt* 
approaches a sijuare, the distance between its oastein and west- 
ern extremities being 275 miles, and that Iwtwecn its northern 
and southern extremities 2r)0 miles. 




the high relief of its Avestem portion enters the northern part 
of Arkansas near the boundary between Clay and Ranilolph 
counties. The line of division crosses the state a few miles west 
of the Iron Mountain railway and nearly parallel with. it. 
Everywhere east and south of this line the surface is low, and 
for the most part gently rolling, the hills seldom reaching an 
elevation of more than three hundred feet above tide level. 

West an<l north of this line of division the surface is much 



Arkansas is sop.aratc>iI from Missouri on llifl north by tlin parallel nf 
36'2 degrees, a Vuw faitious iti our history in ('oiiiieclit»ii with tJu> 
MiNSOiiri Com {train Imo, tluiL is, the law admitting Missouri uh a staU'. 
By this law it was aj^reed that, wilh tlie exception of Missouri, which 
had slaves, tliis line was to be the bouudary between shivc holding aiitl 
noii-shive-holiliii^y states west of ihe Mississijjpi liver. The MississiiJpi atnl 
St. Francis rivers nearly fi>rni the entire eusloru hoinulary of the state. 
The Mississippi here h.xs a general northt^ast an<t Ronthwest ilireetiou— a 
direction currespondin^ nearly lo that v.f a line dividing the state into 
Hij^hland and lowland i^^ions. 

The Surface Features of the state of Arkansas are remark- 
ably varietl. The broad and fertile river bottoms of the ^lis- 
sissippi form its eastern bonlers; its northwestern portion rises 
to the smumit of the great Ozark plateau, w^hile south of the 
Arkansas river and west of Little Rock the Ouachita uplift and 
other highlan^ls form a 
wonderful series of |)ar- 
allel ridges, peaks, and 
mountain ranges. 

Two Qeneral Sur- 
fece Divisions. — The 
surface of the state is 
thus nearly evenly di- 
vidcl from the northeast 
to tlie southwest into two 
widely different regitms. 
The line separating the 
low relief of the eastern 
jwrtiun of the state from '^" """ o»""* r-iatMu. Buffalo 

Copjrlghl, 190(5, by Univkjuity 





l.oi'kim) iirroiss Ihr MiaHtimiiii)! nt llitttui. 

more hilly and even mountainous; several nf tlie liighest points 
have an elevation of between iijOOO and ;i,iMin fijet above tide 
level. 

The Origin of Hills and Valleys.— In many parts of our 
country the nature td" the surface is dctermineil by the kind, 
arrangement, and positions of the rocks. Hard rocks resist decay 
and erosion, while the soft ones yield. The result is that the 
softer and more yielding rocks are broken down and wusIkmI 
away, leaving ravines and valleys, while the harder and more 
resisting ones are left standing out as hills, ridges, anil peaks. 
The surface features of Arkans;is are determined hirgely 

by the rocks in which the relief is 
carve4l, and the character of the rocks 
is determined by the conditions under 
which they were laid down. In order 
to understand the f<»rnis of the land 
surface it is therefore necessii ry to know 
the conditions under which the rocks of 
the state were formeil. 

How the Rocks were Formed. — 

AVith the exception nf the small ai-ea of 
volcanic rocks forming Fourche mountain 
just south of Little Rock, another at 
Magnet Cove in Hot Spring county, 
"'«^- another small area south uf l!ryant, and 

Pvauaaixc CoktaxYi Mew York. 
1 
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a few other still smaller areas in the western part of the state, the 
rocks of Arkansas have all been laid down under water, and mostly 
under sea water. Some of the beds are coniposetl of pebbles anti 
coarse sand, others are made of fine sand, others of clays, and 
some of fragments of shells and skeletons of animals that lived 
in the seas at the time when these l>eds were deposited. After 
lying for a long while burietl under groat thicknesses of sedi- 
ment, some of these beds became hard and compact, while 
others, such as the clays, became compact, but not very hard. 

Pressure also folded and wrinkled many of the beds and even broke 
and displaced soinni «^f llieni. After being liftcfl out of the water, the rain, 
snow, frost, and heat attacked the 
rwks and caused them to fall to 
pieces. These frajfiuents were 
wjished down the slojjes of the 
land into the larjfer stream."?, and 
tinally into the ocean. But in this 
process of washing away, the softer 
rocks wei'e carried away more 
rapidly than the harder ones, and 
to-da}' we liuve left, as the resmit of 
this ^on<r and varietl history, the 
parallel ridj^j^es that form the Oua- 
chita mountain system, and cover 
almost all of the Arkansas valley. 
West of Little Rock through 
Perry, Yell, and Scott counties, the 
long' purullel ridges are of sand- 
stone, while the valleys are mostly 
washed out of the soft shale beds. 

Throi]<rh western Pulaski, 
Garland, Hot Spring, Mont- 
gomery', and Polk coimties is a 
series of sharp-crested, narrow, 



i'.igzag iiitiuntJiins niatle 
of uovaciilite, or whet- 
stone ruck. These ridges 
are likewise liard, resist- 
ing nx'ks tliat have been 
thrown into great folds 
closely j)re8setl together 
and afterwards worn 
away by the natural pro- 
Acv'" Hei,ti Ma,K ccsscs of weathcrini: and 

erosion, or denudation, leaving their upturned e<lges exposeil. 

The natural tli visions of the state, though well defined, are 

lot sharply separated, but merge one into another almost in«- 

'perceptibly. These divisions are shown on tlie key to the relief 

map. By comparing the key with the geological map on page 3, 

the rocks of each section nametl l>elow may be studied. 

I. The Arkansas- Mississippi IV. The Ouachita Mountain 
Lowlands. System. 

II. The Ouachita Uplands. V. The Arkansas Valley Region. 
III. The Klacklands. VI. The Ozark Plateaii Reirion. 



Stndics on the Relief Map. — Which is the region of highest elevKtlc 

Arkaiisus V Bflwetn what rivers does most of it lie ? In wli»t pj»rt of the et 
tlio Ozurk plateau ? What river crosses it ? What region on its souihern bor 
How do the niounlairis of tlie 0/.ark plateau differ from those of llie Unachit* 
region ? Where are tlie Ouacliita uplands ? What natural region lie-; nort 
them? What river crosses the rtlaeklamls ? (S<!e political map.) In what 
of the Btute is the greatest number of rivera ? What great river receives ^lo^l of 
the drainage of the state ? The loops and cut-oSti along the Mississippi arc. 
channels through whicli the river formerly flowed. Such channels are 
(myoUN and liiifOOiiN. What river divides the !«t«te into nearlj- equal m 
What regions (ioes it eross 'i What mineral produftsjin the Arkaututs vnlicr 
What minerals are found in en^^'h of the upland regions ? In the UlAcklar 
Trace the dividitig line between the hiphlan<ls and lowlands aoroi>8 the 
iKjginning at tho northeast. Where do you find tlio deepest valleys in the $t 
What ridge of lainl in the eawlern part of tlie lowlntul region ? Which regions 1 

the chief divides or w| 
^lleels ? Trace the Wi 
river from its motith 
the state. What rcii 
dtfvs it cross V What 
crosses the wnthirc 
I'uit of the «l4ite ? Fii 
adingcityin e»ch of' 
natural divitsions. Ni 
rail road c ro^M n g each 
I'ogion. (See polit ical map.) 
Name some of the produc- 
tions of each natunil regiim. 
Name the counties wholly 
or partly in each region. 
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I. The Arkansas- 
Mississippi Licw- 
lands are tia' low Hat 
lands on the west side 
of the Mississippi river 
along the entire e 
ern borderof tlie sta' 
They include all 
low hinds along the 
Arkansas river below 
LittleRock, the Bayou 
Bartholomew lands, 
and the low vtilley of the St. Francis river. From the Mis- 
sissi|>]K river westward to the Black river and to the St. Ixtuis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern railway, the region is not all 
alluvial land properly speaking, but it is nearly all low and flat. 
C'rowIeyN rid^e is an o-vceptional and remarkuhle feature of this 
jxjrtion of the state. This ridge has an elevation of only a little 
more than 100 feet aljove the country along its sides, and it varies 
in width from one mile to nine miles. Its southern end touches 
the Mississipid river at Helena, and, curving gently westward, 
it passes into Missouri, where the St- Fiuncis river cuts it in t 
extreme nortbi^asteru corner of the state. This entire dista: 
is unljrnken siive at Marianna, where it is cut in two by the 
L' Anguille river. From Crowley's ridge eastward the land is 
one vast alluvial plain left by the meanderings of the Mississippi 
and St. Francis rivers. It is protected from overflow by levees 
built along the Mississippi. The St. Francis river occupies 
lowest part of this section^ and receives its entire drainage 
means of canals which are being dredged out. By this means 
the swamps of this region are being converted into the m 
valuable and fertile farming land of the state. 
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Chalk bluffM on LiUte river in Uie Ulacklanda. 



West of the ridge the Mis- 
sissippi river has had a re- 
in ark able history. That 
sli-eatu formerly had a south- 
west c'ou)-se from Cape Gi- 
rai-deau, and entered what i.s 
i]ow the state of Arkansas 
in the western part of Clay 
county. It Mowed southwest 
lo Jackson port, and from 
tlial place fulluwed the course 
of the White river, and Join eil 
the Ohio river somewhere 
south of Helena. The old 
sand hanks heai>ed up by this 
stream ai-e still to be seen 
where I he railway cuts them 
west of Newport and along 
1 [ie low sandy ridge near 
ruekerniau, Hoxie, Walnut 
ridfre, a^nd Knoljel. The 
Mississippi helped to remove 
tbf soft sands andotrii r loose 
sedinietits that formerly cov- 
ered the low country west of Crowley's ridge. That ridpe is therefore a 
remuant left by tlio Mississippi of soft sedimentary beds that once cov- 
ered the entire ea.sfern part of the state and extended eastward to the 
hi^h lands of west TeniUNSsee. 

H. The Ouachita Uplands. — The region thus nametl is 
south of Little Kix^k and lies between Bayou Bartholomew and 
the Blacklunds west of the Iron Mountain railway. The Ouachita 
river Hows across the middle of this area. The country is one 
of low relief, the hills seldom having an elevation of more than 
300 feet above tide level, and the soil of the uplands proiJor is 
sandy. Within this area are enormous quantities of pottery clays 
that were laid down when the sea covered this portion of the state. 

TTT The Blacklands.— The area of the Blacklands is not so 
large as that of the other natural 
divisions of the state- The soil 
of this region is highly pro- 
ductive, and owes its fertility 
to the chalky natui'© of the rock 
from which the soils are derived. 
The surface is low when com- 
pared with that of the regions 
north of it, and it contains no 
mountains or high hills. In this 
area, reaching from Arkadelphia 
to Rocky Comfort, are the exten- 
sive chalk beds from which Port- 
land cement is made. The chalk 
i)ed8 are well exposed at White 
Cliffs on Little river. They are 
made of the minute skeletons of 
animals that accumulated at the 
bottom of the sea that once cov- 
ered this portion of the state. 

Chalk.— Every where at the bottom 
of deep seas where the climate is not 
too cold may be found the remains 
of minute shellfish and other creatures 



that live in the sea. The shells of these animals are made chiefly of 
carbonate of lime which they have extracted from the sea water. These 
creatures are so small that tljey float in the water neaj* the surface; but 
wlien they die their reiiiaius fall to the bottom. In the course of many 
centuries beds are formed many hundred feet in thickness. 

When the seas extended to the base of the Ouachita mountains in south- 
western Arkansas there were many portions of it where chalk beds were 
formed. As the ocean became shallower and the coast-line moved farther 
south, these deposits were frequently covered by the material brought by 
the streams; but in other places the ocean bottom was gradually lifted up 
and now forms the white chalky blutt's which we find scattei-ed through 
the section of southwestern Arkansas west of the Ouachita river. Thechief 
de]K>aitsare in the counties of Clarke, Hemp.stead, Howard, and IJttle river. 

Uses of Chalk. — Besides lime, these chalk rocks contain quartz, clay, 
iron, and other substimce.s. When such nx-k is finelv trround and mixed 



\ it It uu the St. I >ci/.i IS I nxj . 

with water, it hanleus into i-ock. This ground rock is called natural 
hydraulic cement. In mostcases, however, the natural rock lackssome 
of the elements necessary to make cement. These are usually clay and 

Studies on the Geological Map» 



By ffcoliJio' ^^ mean the study of 
that this study is directly related to tbe 
tural ftiul ruining iiuhislrifs of ihe state, 
of colors, Lbe lige of Llie different rocks of 
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Vtf' 



Crvlnivi'f TrrHary 
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the rocks and soil. Yon will thus see 
surface features and also to the agricul- 

TlieaeeoiiipHuying iiiiip shows, by means 
the filate. In geology miytliiiig thai goes 
to make tip the crust of the earth is called 
rock. In the lower part of the map the 
names of the different rocks are given, thf 
oldest ones Ijeing oil the left; thus the ,Si" 
Ittriitn rocks are the oldest iu the state. 
These are very hard rocks. In what parts 
of the state are they found? Most of the 
zinc and lead mines and the whetstones 
are,* found in the Silurian nx^ks. Wliere 
are tlie carbon if croiis rocks found ? (Car- 
boniferous means coal-hearing.) These 
rocks are divided into three layers. What 
are their names t The upper carbo- 
niferous rocks eontaiu most of the val- 
uable coal minea of the state. Wljere ure 
they found? The tniddle carbmiif- 
erous contains much bituminous coal, 
vast ipiantilies of fire clay, and some nat- 
ural gas and petroleum. What cities are 
in this section ? The lower carltonif^ 
erous contains marble, and hard gravel, 
which makes an excellent dressing for 
roads, Where are the cretaceout* rocks 
found ? (Cretaceous me&nsmafU of chalk. ) 
Toll some of the uses of chalk. The new- 
est rocks of Arkansas are called Terti- 
ary rocks. Where are they found ? This 
section contains excellent pottery clay, fire 
clay, and in some j»lace& lignite coal. The 
tertiary and cretaceous sections contain 
the most fertile farming lands of the state. 
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lime. The hydmulic cement manufactured in Lliis 
way is callcKl PorLluud cement. The chalk of south- 
westeru Arkansas has been found Ut lualce a g-<iod 
quality of tla^i cciinMit ujul iu mauufaclure Ls car- 
riod on to si»iue extent at White CJiHs near Folmijia. 
Murl. -Where we lind clay and chalk uij.\ed, it 
forms beds of bluisli sand called niarl. This suh- 
stunci' is ahuudatit in i\w chalk regions and is used 
as a ffiLilizi-r. 

At many |>hicu.s within the lUacUliintl areii, 
especially nhtnil Lockcshurg, Center Point, 
and Nashville, tlio soil is gravelly. The 
gravelly heds, however, are not deep, and 
the chalk heds underlie thein. In other 
]>laccs streams liave cut wide channels across 
the chalk heils, and deposited ulhivium over 
'their Hood-plains. This luis happened where 
the hlackUimls ai-c crossed by the Terre Noire, 
Little Missouri, Sa!mc, Cossiitot, Little ri\^r, 
and part of Red river. 

IV. The Ouachita Mountain System. 

— W^cst of the city of Little Rock, south 
of the Poteau mountains, of Petit Jean 



whet^Lone and hone-stone rocks of Arkansas all 
i'oit]e from certain parts of the Ouachita mountain 

if'triou. 



,i iirrpevdiciilnr iiovaa'lUr, or wheUtone. ctifj <n Ihe 
Ouachita muuntaint, folk county. 



Ma;;^azinG niotintaiti. with an elevation of 2,623 
feet, i.s the liiplipst peak iu Arkansas. Mt. Nebo in 
river, and of Petit Jean mountains, and north of Arkadelphia and I Ydi couuiy (elevation 1,760 fed) and Sprin^r mouniaiii, a few miles west 



JLurfreesboro, is a series of |>eaks and partillcl ridges forinin<r 
the Ouacliita mountain svstem. In strong contrast to the Ozark 
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of it in Lo;;au comity, are likewise flat-topped, isohiled peaks, having' 
llitf Siime general structure and history as Ma j^jiziue niountain. 

The Petit Jean mountain, fifteen miles southeiust of Dardanelle. alto 
Ix'loufTS in the Arkansas valley i-egion. That mountain has an elevation 
of 1,113 feet. Thnug-h not nearly so hij^h as many other mountains in the 
stale, it is made prominent by it;* nearness to the Arkansas river and the 
surrointding' bottonn lands, and Ity its apparently fiat tup. 

Most of the valuable coal LpcIh of the state are in the Arkansas 
valley region. It also contains enormous quantities of Hrc cUiy, 
and of excellent brli-k 4-lays. 
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system tlie.se monntains, though most of them are of the same 
rocks as the Ozark plateau, are nuuh? up almost entirely of long, 
narrdw, and sharp-crested riilges. Most of the ridges lie nearly 
east-west, but in the western part of Pulaski county they have 
a northwest-southeast trend, while about Hot Springs they have 
a northeast-southwest trend. The longest of the narrow east- 
west ridges in tlie group is the one running southe^ist of Dan- 
ville, Yell county, to southeast of "Waldron in Scott county. 
It has a total length of about fifty miles. Mautnelle pinnacle, 
thirteen miles above Little Rock, is an isolated peak formed of 
the upturned wlge of a thick bed <if sandstone. 

( )ne of the liij^licst jjoaks of the Ouachita system is in the Poteau niona- 
tiiitjs southwest of Manlield: it has an elevaticm of 2,560 feet. Anotljer 
peak, called Wliite Oak mountain and havin? an elevation of 2,260 feel, 
is on an eastward prolonjratioti of the Pote:iu mountains; another one in 
thesjimeranjre. at thesoulheabt nrrm/r of Ln;fan county, has an elcvatiiai 
of 2,575. In the Fouix-he niowntain range, wheir K<"(>tt and Polk coun- 
ties join, the highest peak has au elevation of 2,330 feet. The valuable 



VI. The Ozark Plateau.— North of the Arkansas river a 
west of the St. Louis. Iron Mountain and Southern railway, 
the rocks have not been much folded except in the trianguJar 
;irea lying between Little Rock, ilorrillton,, anil rearcy. The 
relief of this northwestern corner of the state is high and rugged, 
but of a type entirely dilTerent from the mountain i-egion south 
of the Arkansas river. The region is an elevated plateau, or 
set of plateaus, rather than a single nioimtain. The rocks lie 
in nearly horizontal beds, atid these beds are cut through by 
deep, steep-sided gorges. 

The White river Hows through the lowest part of the Ozark 
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V. The Arkansas Valley Region. — Tl 

portion of the state s|)oken of as the Arkansas 
valley region includes the area between 
Petit Jean river on the south and the RosI 
m^mntains on the north, and between Seal 
and Little Rock on the east and Oklahoma wy 
tlic west. The sandstone ridges are well ^^H 
lined through this portion of the stale, aed ' 
especially along the line of the Choctaw rail- 
way south of the river, and between Mor- 
rill ton and Searcy on the north side of the 
river. There is a noteworthy group of these 
ridffes near Conwav in Faidkner county. 

Another area remarkable for its parallel 
and curving ridges lies between Magazine 
mountain and the ( iklahoma lino south of 
Fort Smith. 
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A cornfield in the Arkantaa raliey. 
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plateau and drains it. The general surface is rolling or liilly, 
rhile a few isolated peaks risealKjve the general level of the 
region. The country about Mountain Home, for example, is for 
the most part a great jthiteau sc-ured on the o<l<res by the gorges 

of streams flowinir into \Vlii(r rivri-nr • ribiitiiries. The 








Wti.ti rv(.-.'. -Jh.t rn'er and i/i l,mnrl,.» 
•' titrangh, the Otark itlitltiiu, f'tmilt'/ Pir 
rirr.r OH nne nirlr, while wt </ir olker nnh mi 
li /itrnuid, (U nhoun in the neamd iiiui Chiid 

i. 

^ftills that rise alx)ve this plateau were once 

^■pi]>tied by the rocks that form the north 

^Heu^c of the ISoston inciuiitains, hut these 

^Bliiis vrere worn a\\'ay lung ago. Of such 
origin are Sugar Loaf mountain, two miles 

L^orth of Lejid llill, ituiny of its isohited 

Hpeaks along Whiti* river, those north of 

riippin and along the lower jiart of t'rooketl creek, the isohiteil 
peaks nortii of Mountain Home, Terry's Knob, Naked Joe, 
Turkey Knob. Twin Knobs, and Uevil's Knob, all of them on 

tthe lower Wiiito river, hut aliove IJatesville. 
L South of the White river valley the l^oston nvountains foriu 
Hie watershed between White river and the Arkansas river 
Hniinage. These mountains have several names at iHirercnt 
places between their eastern end, southeast of liatesvilje, and 
their western end, where they pass into Oklahoma at Evansville 
in Wjishington eounty. 

From a jioiiit iK'twc^*!! Grpon Forost and Bcrryvillo in Carroll county, 
le topi^g'raphy of llie Boston inouiitaiiis to the east is in stroii"- contr.ist 
with that toward the west. In the latter ivpion tlio high inauntains 
merg-e by short steps and witli many ontlyinff jwaks into the plains to 
the north, while towHrd llif fust llif llal-lnij>|K'tI irioiintiuns rise with ab- 
rupt escarpments from the luwfi' |)lain on tlit! nort.li. In some places the 

» north face of the range is nearly istniijrht for many miles, in othci's it is 

^Hsut into by tl>e streams so that long llu;|er-like riilg'e.s pixiject towanl the 

^Biorth, or they arc worn away leav- 

^Hng lofty, isolated outliers standing 

^^l|H>n the lower plain. Througb (hat 

Iljart of tiie mountains liK.'ally known 
|b the Blue tuouutnins and lyiii;rbp- 
Mrocn a point 12 miles ejust of Mar- 
mall and the town of Bates vi lie. the 
■Drth-facinp escarpment of the Bos- 
Bn mountains is almost unltrokeii by 
■vines. West of this str.niKht part 
pf the range, narrow canyon.s t^it 
into the hi^'li mountain plateau. 
Thia dissection of the north base of 
the range is especially marked on 

KutFalo Fork and RieblaTid ereeks. 
hese nKumtain gorges arc from fif- 



teen to twenly-ftve miles long, and in some cases they are from 1,200 to 
1.500 fet;t tleep. 
Point Peter in Searcy county, 1.030 feet above Richland creek, is the 

northern end of a line exatnpJe of one of the high north-pointing spurs 
of thii U«istoji (Jiountaitis. Many of these old spurs of tlie Boston moun- 
taius have Ix-en completely wa.shed away, while others have been only 
XKvrtly removed, .nnd are left as outliers or isolatf-d jteaks standing on ttje 
lower phiiti all along the north face of the mountains. Some of these 
ciutliei-s or i*emnants of former spurs are Cow mouulaiii. Panther moun- 
tain, and Rojier mountain west of Mountain View ; there is also a cluster 
fioven miles south of Bellefonte whose jwaks are known a.s Pilot, Boat, 
Pinnacle, Sulphur, and Fodder Sbick mountains. 

Where the St. Louis and San Franeisco railway crosses the 
OzarU ]>lateau near the Missouri- Arkansas line^ there is a group 
of small outliers of the Boston mountains that rise aliovo the 
general level of the surrounding country. This group includes 
Pea rjiflg-e. the historic site of a battle of the civil war; Hlansett, 

Gentry, liadclilf,rond, Rich, Poor,(.Tlass- 
coek. Little Sugar mountain, and the 
ItevU's Eyebrow, These peaks are all in 
the vicinity of Garriel<l statiun. Fayette- 
ville stands at the west base of another 
outlier — East mountain (elevation 1,734 
feet) — while in the vicinity are Pierce, 
Ke.ssler, Washington, IJaxter, and several 
other ]>eaks having a liUe history. Simi- 
lar but less prominent peaks are scat- 






tered along the north face of the Boston tnutmtain from Fayette- 
villc to Evansville. One of these, Cane hill, has an elevation 
of l.bOO feet aljove tide level. 

The south face of the Boston mountains in some places slojites 
gradually southwartl and merges into the Arkansas valley region 
(if foldeii rocks. North of (Tarksville, however, the nuiuntain 

region t*nds abruptly in the south 
side, where the mountain rises 
like a gigantic wall that over- 
looks the Arkansas valley. 

The Ozark jilateau contains 
enormous cjuantities of luarlile, 
limestone, andghiss-wuitl. Tlu^re 
are also leucl an<l y.inc- mines, and 
valual>le tleposits of itliusithaic 
rocks at many ]>laces. 



On th* Oxark plateau. View near Fajfellevillt, Wathinfflan counli/. 



The Streams. — The princiiial 
streams of the state aix) the 
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[ississippi, Arkansiis, White, St. Francis, Ouachita, Red river, 
id Bayou Bartholomew. These are all navigable, though 
le smaller ones ai"o navigable only during seasons of high water, 
^ther streams wortliy of mention, but not .so large, are Little Red 
iver, Cache, P»'t ■ ' . ti, Fourche la Fave, anti Mulborrv rivr^v. 
le Mississippi . 
the Arkansas, 
river. Petit 
fean. Fourche la 
fave, antl Bayou 
rtholomew are 
aggish, muddy 
reams, but most 
the smaller 
ns, especial - 

tllOSe of the -^ clutrftricrtMlic gorge i« Ihe Otark regtou. 

rthwestern part of the state, have unusually clear water. 

The Drainagre of the Ozark Plateau. — Beautiful s[)rings 
clear, cold water ;ire al)undant all through tlie region of the 
m mountains. White river and its tributaries drain nearly 
of the Ozark plateau that lies in the state of Arkansas. iTost 
the tributaries heatl in the Boston mountains and rtow north- 
rard to the main stream ; those that head near tlie watershed 
the Boston mountains flow through deep gorgt^s in their 
lpi>er portions and emerge on the great lower plateuu at the 
^orth base of the mountain. Over this lower jilateau the streams 
lave winding courses, and they wash the bases of vertical 
liffs of hard rocks first on one side and then on the other. Most 
if the valleys along these streams art^ so narrow that they have but 
Ittlo bottom land. Water- worn bowlders are strewn down the 
llopes of the hills along these streams, showing that the streams 
have gradually cut their way down to their present levels. 

Shifting Streams. — The [Mississippi and the Arkansas rivers 
below Little Rock are constantly undercutting their banks and 
shifting their channels. The great curves of the streams when* 
they bend back upon themselves are calletl ox-bows on account 
of their forms. These ox-boAvs occasionally cut throagh the 
narrow necks that separate the two parts of the stream. The 
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Home Geographif.— What states ara in the same latitueie as Arkansas ? 
In which tlircctioii is each from your state Y Between whiit iiieridiiwis of loiij;;i- 
liidc does ynur stittf li<.'7 Retween what parallels of iHtitiule? Turn to the tniip 
Asia and find what countries H« iu the same latitude as Arkaiisa.s. Compare 
e latitude of Europe with that of your home. Find countries in South America 
al are in the same zone as Arkansas. Fiu<l 8Uoh countriea in Africa. Find 
K average length and the averape width of the state, using the scale of uiiles. 
ind the county in whieh you live. What is its latitude ? Its longitude ? Its 
erage length and breadth ? Its area ? In what, town.ship do you live ? How 
any towftships in your county? What is their si/e? Find your county seat. 
I is the number of your school district ? What are the principal industries 
your county? What railroa*^!;* or rivers pa>5 through ill Name the tnan- 
afacturett. What slate lies north of Arkansas? What state west? What can 
■ou tell about Oklahoma? What states south nf Arkansas? Find the distance 
m your town to each of these states. How does your town compare in size 
th each of i hem ? 

Surface,— \t\ which natural division of the state do yon live? Give some 

Mint of each of the other division?. What moiintnins are nearest to yon? 

ow high are they? Find the location of the three highest mountains in the 



Stream takes the shorter course, and the oW crooked bed of the 
stream is then abandoned. The muddy waters have their cur- 
rents checked where they pass the quiet waters of the abandoned 
channels, and tliis canses them to be dammed up with mud, and 
eventually to be separate*! from the main channel, and left as 
crescent-shaped lakes in the river bottoms. This process causes 
the removal of the area enclosed in an ox-bow from one siile of 
a river to the other. CertiiLn pj^rts of the state of Arkansas that 
were once west of the Mississippi river, have been transferred to 
the east side by the cutting otf of these ox-liows. 

The records of old and. new hind survey's made alonjG^ the Arkansas 
river In-tween Little Rock and the aiouth of tlio river sliow that llmt 
stream shiftetl its <"iiannel as much a.s three and a. half miles near Arkaiisus 
Post between 1820 and 1885, and two and u half miles nwir Pijie BlufT 
between tlie years 1825 and 188r». Aljonl ten miJe.s helow Little Rtx-k tlio 
cluinncl shiftetl atone place f<iiir miles in the porimi Ijetweon ihoyears 182B 
and 1885. The crescent-shaped lakes alonpr the Missi.s.sippi, the Arkajisas, 
the St. Francis, the Red river, and Bayou Bartholomew originated in this 
way. Between Little Rock and Fort Smith the Ai'knnsa-s river cannot 
change so much, because in that part of 
its course it flows through a reirtmi of 
hard rocks that cannot lie untlerciil si> 
readily as the alluvial laud^i of its 
lower course. 

Work of the Streams.— The 

miK Idy a pi>eaninceof river waters is 
due to their carrying mineral mat- 
ter or finely powdered rocks. All 
streams carrymuch mineral matter 
in solution also, though this dis- 
stdvetl matter is not visible. In 
one year the Arkansas river carried 
past Little Rock fi,S'28,350 tons 
of mineral matter or rock in 
solution, and 21,471,578 tons of 
mineral in susj>ension, a tutal 
of 28,299,029 tons of rock. mmm: 6t>f^Hg». 

Hot Springs. — The hot s]>rings <ii Arkansas are perhaps the" 
most striking natural phenomenon in the state. The high tem- 
perature of these springs (14<) degrees) is duo to the waters com- 
ing in contact with hot rocks far beneath the surface of the earth. 



stat«. Name some counties lying in eivch of the natural divisions of J^tkan^as. 
What counties horder on your county? What river borders the state on the cant? 
On the southwest? What two rivers cross the state? What are tlx- ]Mrj;e9t 
rivers lying entirely within the state? 

Cities and Toivnu. — What is the capital of Arkansas? What are the chief 
cities in the Arkansas valley? In the Oxark plateau? In the Mississippi low. 
lands? In the Ouachita uplands? In the Blacklaiuls? Tell something about 
each of the following cities: Joncsboro, Helena, Pine BlufT, Fort Smith, Tesar- 
kana. Hot Springs, ArkudelphiH. Eureka Springs, and Camilen. 

Ilaili'oadM.—Uo'w would you go by railroad from your town to Little Rock? 
On what road couUl you go from Little Rock to Texarkana? To ranidcn ? To 
Fort Smith? What railroail crosses the western part of the slate? Through 
what citiesdocs it pas-v? What are the chief cities on the St, Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern road? On the Cotton Belt road? The Choctaw? How could you 
go from Memphis lo Little Rock? What road follows the White river valley ? 
What road crosses the Ozark plateau? Through what cities d<ies the St. Louis and 
Iron Mountain and Southern roin\ pass? What railroads enter Little Rock? Find 
five leading railroad centers in the state ami tell what roads {^ass through them. 

Trace the route of each of the following railroa<ls and name the chief towns 
through which they pass: Kansas City Southern, St. Lonis. Iron Mountain and 
Southern, Louisiana and ArkAnsas, St. Louis and Sau Francisco. 
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The Natural Resources of Arkansiis are rich and varied. A 
mild aiul moist cliinatL' and a great variety of fertile soil enable 
her to produce a wide range of fruits and farm products. Her 
vast forests, which once covere<l the entire state, and an abun- 

dance of coal, 
intn, and other 
minerals, are the 
basis of growing 
manufacturing in- 
terests ; her chief 
rivers are navi- 
gable and connect 
all sections of the 
state with the 
Mississippi river 




seeti. It is worth together about lifty milhons of dollars, nie 
best cotton kind lies in the lower vallevs of the Ai-kansas and 
White rivers, and along the Mississippi. Jefferson is the leading 
cotton-proilucing county, followetl by Phillips and I>ee. The best 
bottom lands in Jefferson county yield about a bale and a 
of iiber to the acre. 

Corn is not so proli table a crop to the farmer as cotton, 
hence less attention is given to it. The annual crop is neai 
fifty millions of bushels, its value being a little less than half 
value of the cotton crop. The com of Arkansas is not sold o 
side of the state, but is used for food and to fatten hogs 
cattle. Over a million hogs and about half a million l)eef ca 
are kejit upon the farms of the state. 






Uiirvetlitu/ aljalla in the St. t ratici* 
valiey. 

system and the <iulf of 
Mexico. 

Climate. — Arkansas lies 
in the Avarm-temiierate belt. 
The climate genenilly is 
mild and etjuable, with 
abundant rainfall. The cen- 
tral and northern parts of 
the state, however, jiuvn an 

elevation of about one thou- 

sand feet above the lowland •'' '''''' "' ""'" '""^ ^''^'uort- 
section. This fact, together with the higher latitude of 
these parts, gives them a cooler climate. In the low- 
lands the summers are hot, but in the highlands they 
are uniformly pleasant. The winters throughout the 
state are mild, the thermometer seldom going far below 
free/Jng point. Tlie annual rainfall is over 40 inches, 
and well distributed throughout the year, insuring 
abundant crops. 

Soil is formed by decay of rocks and of vegetable 
matter. When it lies wheiv. it is fonneil, it is called 
rcmilual soil; but when it is transported to a distance .4 &,«<)« /iw./ <. 
by moving waters and spread out over the lower parts of the 
country, it is known as alluvial j or transported ^ soil. 

The forlilily of soil depends T]pi>ii the nature of the rock from which it 
is formed. Chalk and lirnpstonf riH-k, such u« is found tti tlie fretactMJiis 
section of Arkansas, form a very rich soil, well adapted to corn. Shale 
autl saudstoue rock make a soU less fertile, but very suitable for fruits, 
vegetables, and certain field crops, like rye and oats. The soil of the 
highland regions of Arkaiisuisis largely residual; but, hi the lower areas of 
the southeast, aud in the valleys of the Arkansjus, Wliite. and other rivers, 
we find alluvial soil of g'reat dejith and of inexhaustihle fertility. These 
sections ]>ro<luce large cn){>.s of cotton, corn. iK>tatoes, sugar-cane, and rice. 
The upland regions, especially the nortli western purls, ai-e the great fruit- 
producing regions of the state. 

Agriculture is the leading occupatitm in Arkansas, Its prod- 
ucts are in value greater than all other products of the state 
combined. Cotton is first in importance, its value being abont 
equal to the coml>ined value of all other crops. Arkansas 
ranks seventh among the states in its cotton products. Tlie 
.'irejvi^e annual crop is about 800,000 bales and 400,000 tons of 



Wheat, oats, and rye grow well in the upland regions, where 
.soil is suitable. But the combined value of these three crops is only 
al>out one twentieth of the value of the cotton crop. Rice 
is successfully grown in Lonoke county. The water for 
IhwHling is obtained from wellis. Plantations near Carli.sle h 
yielded from sixty to a hundred bushels an acre. Supar-cn 
has heeu raised in Asble.y and in other counties in the south aud 
east. The lowlands produce, also, enormous croi>8 of alfa 
Bermuda grass, clover, and other forage grasses. 



and 



It is, however, in the pro<luction of fruitH and ve 
tiiMrn that Arkansas ranks prei^minent ajuong the states, 
Apples, ]>ears, peaches, plums, and cherries are prfnluced 
tm the largest scale. The plateaus of the northwestern 
part of the state ai-e ]>eculiurly fitted for the successful 

cultivation of apples, which 
are also raise<l in the low- 
land counties. The linest 
apples of the worhl are pro- 
j duced in Washington, Benton, 
and Madison counties. These 
counties have more apple trees 
than any other three counties 
in the United States, and have 
soUl apples to the value 
s3,iHH),ii(m in one year. 






n 




ujI imkirB ncur litilettriUc. 

Ai'kausas has l>een 
called the world's 
u r c h a r d , and re- 
ceived the highest 
]>rize for its exhibi- 
tion of fruits at the 
Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago in 
1892. Hundreds of 
ear- loads of apples, 
pears, peaches, atul 
apricots are an n uu 1 1 y 
exporttid to foreign 

countries or sold in l'i,rl,-\ni) lifU'hrK lor fh^limtut tu norlhwralmi .\rku>t»<i» 

Other parts of the United Stales. The uplands of the state are also ^ 
adapted to the vine, Snjal! fruits ai-e raised on a large scale in manr 
parts of the state, and much attention is given to market gai'dening. 
sandy eastern slopes of the Boston mountains and the narrow valley* 
the same region are model lands for strawberry culture. Sweet pota 
and melons are raised in abundance in nearly every part of the state, 
and vast quantities of them find a market in other states, especially 
the North. 
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The Forests of Arkansas 
are to-day the iiittst extensive 
in any state of the South. In 
the southern part of the state, 
pine, express, and cotton\voo<l 
are the most abundant va- 
rieties ; in the northern jmrt, 
oaks, hickories, and other 
hard \s'oods prevail. The 
hard-wood forests of Arkansas 
are the most extensive and 
vahiable found in any state 
i-d" the Union. 

Wlieu the great forests of the 

northern aud north central states 
bpfran to fail, lurabering' became 
;i pnitiUible industry in Arkansas, 
and itnmensoi saw and planing'' 
mills were six>n imilt aloiijj all 
the lemling rivers and lines of 
rail \va V. 



I.i ,Hnt lord ,n 3rvi<r co.mtu. MlneraLs. — The mineral 

sources of Arkansas are varie<i and of considerable extent, 
ut have not been develo|)ed on account of lack of fuel and of 
rans]>ortation facilities. The increasing output of coal, hou- 
ver, and the extension of branch lines of mihvay into tTn- 
m inend regions, 
^Kre rapidly over- 
^coming these diffi- 
culties. 
, The workabh' 
^Boal deposits ai< 
^Hnainly in the Ar 
PBcansas valley rc- 
j gion, and cover an 
H&rea of alK>ut I , TOO 
^Bcjuare miles. The 
pBlverage annual 
output is over two 
lillion tons, valued ' '" '"""""" '-'"'" ""' """' 

:^3,o00^000. Sei>astian county yields over two thirds of the 
itire amount. The next counties in oixler of the amounts pro- 
iced are Franklin, Johnson, Poi)e, Logan, Washington, and 
)tt. 

Iron is fotrnd in nearly every county in the state, but in such 
dl (pjantities as to be of little value. The deposits are also 
distant from manufacturing centers to be profitable. 
3IaiiKaiH>H(* is a metal rfseiiibling iron and used in making 
jel. It is mine<l rhiefly in Independence county, near l^ates- 
lie; but it is found in small quantities in Pike, Garland, Hot 
Springs and Saline counties. 
Alitmiiiiuui is valuable for lightness, strength, and durability. 
is obtained principally from the mineral ijauxite, which is 
mnd in large quantities in Pulaski and Saline counties. About 
half the aluminium used in the United Sta-tes comes from 
Arkansas. 




The zinc an<l lend deposits of the Ozark plateau have long 
been famous. The counties on the northern border of Arkansas 
contiiin the richest zinc deposits in the Uniteil States. Railroads 
are being rapidly extendeil into this section, and preparations are 
being made for zinc mining on a large scale. 

Bcside.s tlie metals iiame<l above, many others occur in small quantities. 
Autimuijy is found in Ilowainl county; bisiiiiitli in Sevier county; 
tMi(>iM'r in I iKlependerice and Garland; nickel in Saiine, aud silver Jind 
^olcl in insigniiicant Amounts in various parts of the sta.te. 

N4»va*"Mlite, or whetstone rock, is a characteristic product of 
Arkansas. Hones and whetstones of the finest quality have 
been obtained from the earliest times from the quarries neiir Hot 
Springs, in Garland coimty. The rocks called nuvarvf IUjh are 
very hard sedimentary rocks. The grain is of varying degrees 
of lineness, fitting the stone for ditferent purjHJses. The coarser 
kinds found in the Ouachita mountains are made into whetstones 
for ahjLrpenuig scythes and other coarse instrimients. But the 
finer qualities, known as Arkansas stone and found in Garland 
county, are used for sharpening fine instruments. In the 

powdered form 
this stone is much 
useil by jewelei-s, 
engravers, and 
dentists. 

A great variety 
of clays is found 
in Arkansas. ]\rany 
of these are suited 
*r the manufac- 
ture of fine ])ot- 
tery. From other 
kinds, brick, drain 
tile, and coijrser 
]>nMlncts are made. Chalk is found in the cretaceous section 
along little river. It is used as a fertiiizer and in making cement, 
ochen* are o.xides of iron, used in making paints. They occur 
in a variety of red and yellow ,-.li:i(l. > The linrst de]>osit'' are 
found in Drew county. 

liitihliiig stone is abun- 
dantly distributed through 
out the state. Blue, gray, 
and brown granites are found 
in Ptdaski, Saline, Garland. 
and Hot Spring counties. 
Marbles of various sbade.s air 
found in the Ozark region. 
and limestone, sandstones. 
and shales in different se<' 
tions of the state. 

Arkansas is noted for its min- 
eral spring;s. Some of these have 
remarkable curative jwwer, and 
have attracted health seekers 
from every part of the world. 
Hot Springs, Sulphur Spring-s, .1 '•«i/ '•'•'' i-i .sw-M/.'.m r„.,,(/y. y^, ,0,1 i.,i, i-< 

J -171 ^ ct • 1 \ removed, ah4 a liiiter ol coal H frrHUick.conlain' 

and Eureka Springs have become ing 10.000 <<»■«, u ,^}m,td to view 




Opeinnn '^ bau^itt tnme tfi Pu/ima-i county. 
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large centers of population, and are througed with thousands of visitors 
throughout the year. Some of the largest springs are the Mammoth 
(springs, in Fulton couuty; Silver spring, in Bt^nlon county, and Big 
spring, in Independence county. Crescent spring, in Carrol county, and 
Elixir spring, in Boone county, afford nearly pure water, less than one 
pjirt ill nine thousand being solid matter. 

Manufactures. — Arkansas supplies the raw materials for a 
A^ast and. varied line of manufactures. As her natural resources 
are developed and means of coniiimnication are improved, new 
industries are sure to spring up. Of her manufactures liimbor 
is by far the most iuiportant. The pine and hard wood are 
Bawe<l into lumber for further manufactui*e. Tlie cypress is cut 
into shingles and barrel-heads, and the ]>ooi'er kinds of tmk into 
staves. There are over a hun<h*ed varieties of trees in the state 
that yield good lumber. The annual value of the lumlier manu- 
factured in the state is over ^25,iKK),(M)0. This is equal to all the 
other manufactures combinetl. Next t^ lumber, flc»iir, nn-sil, 
cotton-scfd oil, and cake are the most imp<,»rtjint miumfartun's. 
Little Rock, Fort Smith, auel 
Pine l^lull are the le^wling centers. 
Iron foundries, ice factories, aniJ 
lumber mills are fountl in many 
of the larger towns. An ac 
count of the various raanufac 
turing industries is given in thu 
descri]>tion of luties. 

History. — The name Arkansas 
{nr'-kun-saw) is the French spell- 
ing of the name of a tribe of 
Indians who once lived along tbc 
Afissi.ssippi river near the moutli 

of the Arkansas. The early ex- _^_^ 

plorers who visited this region vf,, »ir,un,,.,i.>t at i 

applied the name to both the river and the territory bordering 
it on either side. 

De Soto and his followers were the first white men to enter 
Arkansas, They crossed the Mississippi from the east and jour- 
'neyed northwest as far as the liuiFalo fork of White river. 
Then, turning southward, they struck the Ouachita river in the 
neighliorhood of Arkadelphia, ]mssing through the hot spring 
region, where De Soto is said to have halte<l, attracte<l by tlie 
waters, which were reported by the Indians to have wonderfid 
healing properties. The expedition then followed the Ouachita 
and the Mississippi, going south as far as the mouth of the Itetl 
river, where the great le.ader died and was buried lieneath the 
waters. This happened in 1541. 



Fourche la Fave, Petit Jean, Poteau, Ouachita, »nd many other ua: 
still bear witness to the earl 3' occupation of the French. 



IO|^ 



At the close of tlie French and Indian war in 1703, all 
of Louisiana west of the Mississippi Avas ceiled to Spain; but it 
was taken back in Isoo by Napr)leon, who wished to make 
it a base for attacking the British in Canada. His plans failed, 
however, and in 18013 he sold the entire region to the United 
States for ^15,iMiO,i'()0. In 1S0*1 the present state of Louisiana 
was organized fis the territory of f)rleans, and all the land north 
of it, including our pre.sent state, was called Louisiana. In 1S12 
the territory of Orleans was admitted as a state and took the 
name of Louisiana. The remaining land north of it was then 
called the Missouri territory. In 1819 Arkansas was separated 
from the Missouri territory and given a separate territorial 



government. 



* 
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More than a hundred years afterward, in 1673, Marquette and Joliet, 
coming from Canada by way of the Great Lakes. descfiuliiMl the Mississijipi 
as far as the mouth of tlie Ai-kansas river. Nine years later came the 
great La Salle and his trusted lieutenant, Henry de Tonti. Two Arkan- 
sas Indians guided the party to a friendly tribe, fifty leagues down the 
river, whence they at last readied the mouth of the Mis.sissippi. He 
rCalled the whole region drained by the Mississippi river and its tributaries 
Ziouisiana, the first name given by Europeans to llie land of our state. In 
1685 Tonti built a fort near the present post of Arkansas. This was tlie 
first white settlement witliiu the limits of the state. Emigrants from 
Canada came to Arkansas from time to time, exploring the country and 
giving names to the rivers and mountains. St. Francis, St. Mary's, 



The first governor of the new territory was James Miller, and the seat 
fif ^rovpriitnonf w-ah tlir-n lit Arknnsas Post. In 1821 the scat of government 

was muved to Little Rork, where it 
lias sincf! r<'ni!»in<'d. In 1836 Arkan- 
sjts wa.s uduiilted into the Union as a 
sljite, with James S. Conway as the 
first state governor. It luul at that time 
t i>opulution of 55,tHJ0, one- fourth of 
wljicb \va.s colored. In 1860 tlie 
IMtjiidation was 435,450. Iji 1JS61 an 
iiniiuance of seees-siori was passed 
by tlie state legislatui-e. Arkansas 
look an active part in the "war be- 
tween the slates," furnishing 50,000 
trtn)ji8 out of a voting jmpulation of 
;iln>ut <i?,'K>o. Some of the importiiut 
• ■iii^agr-nti'nts fought during the war 
nil ilie soil of Arkansas were the 
I.Ml11es of Pea Ridge. Prairie Grove, 
Ht^leiui, Pine Bltjff, Little Rock, and 
iMarks Hill. In 1864 Giiieral Price 
ii'ft lii.s fanip in soutliwt'st Arkansas for his famous raid into Missouri. 
Afler this matters remained quiet in the state until the close of the gi-eat 
war Iji lS6.'i the people of Arkansas abolished slavery and applied £^ 
readmission tji the Union. But her senators and I'epresentalives 
refused seats in Cougi*ess, and in I86f> the horrors of reconstruction begai 
The c«ri>et-b.'ig government reorganized the state, which was n?atlmitted 
to tlie Union in 1870. 
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.Since the civil war the jiopulation of Arkansas has increai 
to about 1,5(MJ,000. Her manufactures have increased in value 
from practically nothing to $r»<i,0(H>,(HKi, Four thousand miles 
of railroad have l>een built, and the development of her vast 
natural resources has been fairly well begun. 

Qovenunent. — The state has a government, consisting 
sepanite legislative, executive, and judicial departments. The. 
legislative de]>artnient of Arkansas consists of a Senate c<M^H 
posed of thirty-two members electe<l every four years, afi^! 
of a House of Representatives coniposetl of one hundred meiQ^ 
bers elected every two years. The legislature is known as 
General Assembly. It meets biennially in the odd-numbere<! 
yefirs. The executive fleinirtnicnt consists of a governor, a 
retary of state, a treasiiier, a state auditor, and an attuni' 
genertil, all of whom hold office for a term of two years. 
The General Assembly also elects a commissioner of state 
lands, a commissioner of mining, manufacture, and agricultnre, 
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and a superintendent of public instruction. There are also 
vairious boarils coiiiposietl of these oHicei's, such as the Ixmnl 
of railroad commissions, the lx>ard of elections, the board of 
|)enaions, the board of municipal corporations, and others. 



It is the duty of the Governor to enforce the 
laws of the state. Fur ihis purpose he is made 
oommander-in-cliief of tlie military iK)wer of the 
stiito. Ho has power to ajipoiut ct-rtain orticer«, 
to j^rant i>ard«ixs, and may veto tlie bills passed 
by the General Assembly. The Secretary keeps 
the records of tbe stute. The Treasurer receives 
and pays out tlu» public iiiouoy of Llit: slate. The 
Auditor in the state. accouuUmt, and the Attor- 
ney General in the legal adviser of llie executive 
department. Tlte Superinlendeut of Public In- 
Mniction ha« general cotiti-ul of the pul)lif srhool 

system of the st»ite and of the money ^_ , 

set apart for its support. | 



The Judicial I>ep;irtuient con- 
sists of ()ne supreme court, seven- 
teen circuit courts, county and 
probate oonrts, city courts, and 
of jiistices of the peace, vvlio ad- 
minister justice 
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in the town- 
ships. The Su- 
preme Court 
consists of one 
chief justice 
and four associ- 
ates elected for a terui 
of eight years. Cir- 
cuit judges are cliosen 
for four years, and 
all lower judges an<l 
justices for t w o 
years. All judicial 
officers are elected 
by the people. 

Arkttll»J*a is repre- i. The MMt4>d'M CoUrn* at Mkaddphia. 2. Tht 

sentiiU in the ^>atioiial .^ f.^u^^ J'^gi,^-,;, 4, omf Mute in»iitutr. 
Congress by two senaU>rs I- ThtAT^}" Subia»,CoiUa^ at Sjnrirrviiu a Thj 

** '' Stale Initfrnly. 7. The hftitutet for the Bhnd. 

and hyot«e»*epre8entative t*- Arknn»a» Haptint ColUat <*t /-<"'« Rock. 
frnni each of the seven congressional districts. The state i.s di- 
vided into seventy-Hve counties, each of which must, according 
to the constitution of Arkansa.s, contain at least six luajdi-ed 
square miles. Counties are divided into townahij>s, the size of 
which is usually 3G square miles. Each county has a set of ofhcers to 
manage local affairs, and each to%vn8bip has one or more justices of the 
peace and constables to keep order. 

Education. — The constitution of 1874 proTided for the es- 

taldishiiient of free schools in Arkansas, " whereby all persons in 
the state between the ages of six and twenty-one years may re- 
ceive gratuitous instruction. ' ' 'NV' hen A rkansas was admittet! into 
the TniorL it was j>rovi<le<i by Congress that one section of the 
public land.s in every township should Im? set aside for the bcnetit 
of the jmblic schools of the state. 

In addition to the fund derived from the sale or use of such lands, the 




stato levies a two-mill tax on all the property in the state, and a poll 
tax of one dollar on every voter in Ibe state. Besides this, every school 
district has the power to levy for .school purposes not more than a five- 
mill tax on the property within the district. 

The general supervision of the school system is in charge 
of the state superintendent. Each county has an 
examiner appointed by the county judge, whose 
duty it is to examine and license teachers. Ejich num- 
bered school district 
has three directors, 
and each special dis- 
trict has six directors, 
who have chaigeof the 
schools. They provide 
schoolhouses, charts, 
maps, globes, etc., en- 
gage teachers, and |ier- 
form other nec- 
essary duties. 
Throughout the 
state separate 
schools are pro- 
vided for white 
anti colored 
chjldren. In all of the cities 
and large towns jmblic high 
schools are established which 
Ht young people for entrance 
to colleges, scientific schools, 
and for business. 

The Stale University is at Fay- 

etteville. Here courses are given 

in sciences, classics, engineering, 

law, medicine, andagj-icullure. The 

University has about forty instructors and 

six hundred students. Free scholarships in 

the university are issued by c<)unty judges. 

Tlie Pine Bluff Nin-uuU School for the in- 

slnictinii of colored teachers is under the 

siiiHTvision of the University. Besides 

lite State University there is a school for 

the blind, a school for deaf mutes, and 

a n'form school, all of which are located 

at Little Rock and supported by the 

ite. 

Further provisir)n for higher education 
i.s atlorded by Proteslnut colleges established 
at Fordyce. Conway, Orchard, Little R<jck, 
Arkudclphia, Mena, Batesvillc, Searcy, C-larksville, QuJhuan, Yell- 
ville, ami ItubtKleu, and by Cutholic colleges at Pine Bluff, Little Rock, 
Fort Smith, Spielerville, Helena. Jon e.^ljoro. Morn It^ui. ;intJ Hot Springs. 

T li «' I u s a u 1* 
.\KVliim at Little 
Rt-K-'k is an impor- 
laiit instittjtion un- 
il*'C the care of tlie 
^tate. 

This i.s ojieof the 
ii'st ertuipped in the 
Smith, and affords 
<^very advantiige to 

.SM/<r /M*in« .4irviu»« at LitUt Rock. this claSS of people. 
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Citifif, — On tlic pelitioii of tlic inhnbifftuts of any loc'iilily nf tlio sUlo, sifrninl 
by at Ifusl iwpiily tiiuilifiod eli'flni!*. ihvy inay recoivo a rhmliT. or ad of iiRor- 
piinitii>n, from thr- (u'ritral Assetiiltly, ;;jvnig tlieiii tlie power nf ele<'tiiij; nflk'irrs to 
timnHfje piiblir ufTiiirs. Siicli n locuHly Uien becomes a iniiiti(i|«l riir|Kiriiliuii. If 
iL conljiins over "j.OOO inliahitants it is calUnl a cUy of (lio lirsl (.•hi.<». If Ihe ]>o\yV!- 
Itttioji is Ijplweeii 3,^01) iiiitl 5,000 it is tnllod a city of liie setund class. An incor- 
pomti^il town or village la a iimnioipal curiwriitiou cnntMininy loss than 2,000 
inhabitants. 

Cities of the Arkansas Valley.* 

Little Rock (Pulupki connty scat; poji. ;W,807). is I he capilftl and foniuR'rcial 
metropolis of Arkansas. It is sitimteil in the {renginpliinil retik-r of the slnlp on 
the Arkansas river and «t the intersection of the eliiivf milruads. It is one of llie 
most ini|H)rtant coltoij n?eeiviii{^ ceidcrs in tho Uniled Stiilos, handling iinunttlly 
nearly liOO.OOO bnles. It iiS Ihf largest nirtmifiictuier of coiton-sei'd oil in the world, 
shipping nntnmlly ubout SCO cnr hmds of oil iind 
3,000 ctir loads of uieul. Itnlsorunks liij^h as a 
grain market, receivinjf aiuiually over 4,tM)0.0<J0 
of busht'I.sof corn, oats, and wheat. Lilllc itock 
is not only the chief slitpptng pjint, bnt alsotho 
chief iTiannfactnriiig center of the stntf. There 
are ab( in t three hundred iuduslrinl plant;- of all 
sorts. The car shops tif ilie Mifc:*oijri Pacific 
railway, employing about S,OUO men, are hti-uled 
[liere. Besides the industries connoctod with cot- 
ton, thereare larye lujnl>er and furniture factories 
and machine shops. The city is the chief center 
for the wholesale and jobbing trade of the state. 
The State Insjine Asvliim. Medical Sfhwfl. Deaf 
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Pint Bluff.- Shi/tpintf ciilU'ii. 

Mute and Blind Schools, the State Pririon, and varion?* de- 
nominational schools ami colleges are located in Little Kock. 
The iMipulation in H)06 was about 60,000. 

Pine Blnff {.'fctttirson county KHt; pop, 11,496) is one 
of (he busiest and most prosjicrons cities of ihc state. It is 
situated on a high bluff in the w>uth bend nf the Arkansas 
river in a fine ayrieultnral and cotton-growinj; country. 
Many thousands of bales are handled al Fine HI u IT each year. 
There are also large shipments of strawberries, plums, apples, 
peaches, and ftcars. 

Pino Bhiff lias extensive Imn works und mAnnrncture« carriaei'B. fnr- 
nftvire. flour, aiid coltoii-ec«i oil. The railroa<I nhnpe of the St. Louis 

SoiitliWMtcrn or " f'oMon Bt-lt " niilroud roni|«iny arv locaidl lifri'. Tlicro i» al«) etcnnibaat servlre 
down the .\rkiiU8ur< uiid MiMlMlppi rlvera. In addition to It* pobiic »rliuu)B, line BluS hu a bual- 
ueH collcjjt! Atul tlic Stattt Colored Nortnn! college. Itrdfiehl i» n profi(H!i'0U8 town. 

Foi't Smith (Sebai^tian connty scat; pop. 11.587) is situated at the conflitetH* 
of the Arkuiisn-* and Potcau rivers on tlie border of Oklahoma, in the center of an 
nnexcelled mineral and agricultural region, Fivo railroad routes pa.«s throuvdi 
the city. Fine fire and brick clays, lead and y.inc, valuable building stones, excel- 
lent pine timber and fine hanlwoods are among the natural product*. Tool 
handles, refrigerators, sashes and doors, bedviirings and mattresses, and slux's uro 
among the inanufactun's. There ai-e also threa planing mills, Coiisiilerable cot- 
ton is grown near Forth Stnith, supjdying the material for a cotton compress, 
two cotton gins, ami a cotton-seed-oil mill. The city h.is an excellent public school 
system. Among the private sohooU are St, Ann's academy and P'ort Smith Omi- 
roercial scliunl. The jiopulation was about 25.000 in 190tJ. 

Ji/jMHtigtoit (pop. I,9Q6) la lornted In a monntiilnon» rr^on tiint prodncc* n vMt ntnoinit 



Litlir ixitck. Miimi- ulrfel . r. .; . . r < ,- -.■Itoii. 
<if gmiilffleM cooJ. It i« on ttip Hi. Louie and Sati Francineo 
ruilmiid and luis gtxxl rncllitivs for itldpping tliv Imim-nsc 
output nf iti! con! nilnec. Population In 1900, S.OOO. 
Grt-fHieonfl (iwip. -ttili Is vnv ot (he county Muta and au 
Jmpiiilioit nillnmd ceiiler, 

Hnttftff/riffe (Pope county feat; iwp. l,f^82) 

is sitinih'd wilhiu Jive inilc! of tlie Arkansa-^river, 
on the Irnn Mountain railrojid. Three large coal 
mines are in operation near the city, llusscllville 
has severat cotton gins, a large ice-plant, a funii- 
turc factory, and excellent public schools. The 
wonderful |iontoon bridge across tho Arkansas 
river is within four-nud-a-half miles of the city. 
Population in 1900, 4,000. 

Afktns ({K-p. Uii) \f rit Ihc foot of Craw ntonnuln. live 
uiilcK iKirlii ot t!if ArkiiiHU^ river. Liiinlior and cotton 
nrc Bhip|>eO by tlip St. Louis, Iron Moiuitulii iind Sontlicni nillrfiml. TIk' tmvn lini» n prnnd pulillc 
Hchoiil und two hnnki). Populnllon hi Wxi, 1.'^). Uorrr, Lnndou, iiiul J'uitsrllle nre oi 
leading tucorjxjratwl towns in Poj»e rtiunty. 

(Iftt'hsrillc (Johnson county seal; pop. 1,(80) is near the Arkansas river, 
I lie lititd coal district. Within a radius of two to five miles of the city are nearly 
forty mines in operution. The town is an imiHrjiiant shipjiing jKunt for cotton, 
coal, antl wood, t'hirlsville is the seat of the Arkansas Cumlx'iland college. 
Population in HlOO, 2.ai'H>. 

Coaf Hili (pop. 1,^1), lUtocn mill's aouthncst of Clarksvillc, i»a mininjciind sliipphii; 

Daftittnrife (Yell connty seal: pop. 1.603) is a rapidly growing and promis- 
ing liltJf city sittniled on the Arkansas river at the terminus of the Uussi>llril]e 
.Hiid Diudanelle luuuLb of the Little Hock and Fort .Suiilh milway. 

iMrdiUH'lli* haw » miton-wt'don riill, « rciiion mill, und wverni totton gini. Mncb cotton i« 

i^hi|i|Hil troni tlito jtnint. One rif ihr Iniic- 
• -It |)ontooii bridges In the woild cn>t**-* 
ilir .ArkniiHiiH river nt Itardnneltc*. The 
fM>piiliili(iii l:i I'.NHt wne H.O0O. 

ItmirUlx (p<tp. (HlO; is Uie county scat 
fur tin- w.siirn dlMrii-t nf Yell coanlr. It 
l* an npriciiUnrhl and mining center. 
Itpllevitte (pi'p, 564> i» a pr<wj)croiie bust. 
iii-f.^ i.'<etiCiL'r iiud Kldpptiig point. 

J*ttHs (Logan county seat; 
pop. 83(1) is a rapidly gi'owing 
fnsvn situated at the terminus of 
the Arkanstts Central railroMd. 
Large crops of cotton, grain, and 
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: /.iriitmeUe. — Saw Idq* oj oah.nati. 
tnd hicknrtl nu'niiiim Bhi/nnenl. 

tobacco arc 
grown near the 
town, and fmu" 
eoul inincu nre 
in operation. 
Paris has a cut - 
ton - seed - nil 
mill, a rolh-r 
flour mill, (wi. 
planingfdanls. 
and is a cen- 
ter for local 
trade. 
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ttnoni'iitll* (pop. W8) l>«n old town rohnllt. It la olliidted on tlie Petit Jcnn riviT 
l!<h;nd riiilroud, nnd \\m a ]>)anln? plant, fnwmlll, n floar mill, and two cotton ghie 
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in IWx). 9,100. Mao'ft'itf (]x>\y f^T) Is beatidfiilly •Utrnti-U oti tlw tVllt J«in riv^r within twelve 

liUlu!» or Ml. Muij^iultJt', (liu lii;;la'»t fHiiiil In tlr.' »!uli-. l)L-|M>Hitn ut tlutv, winpstuiie, cluyt, aiul 
liullillug stuuc art* fouud here, and then; 1^ iiri ntiuiutant Kifpljr "f esccllent tiiiibcr. Tlic 

town hiia an ucailc:n>' kiuiwii ai^ tlio Mn;^ine-Ottiu;bltn 
ncatlfiny. l'utiuljiii<>n hi IWW, I.WO, 

Otutrk (Praiifcllri roiiiitj ; )»op. M8) U llit; t-onnty 
»ont or ilio iinnlicrit ilinlrlci. fhartemon (put*. 40Clj 
in Ihf ciHinty M'Mt f(ir tlic illetrict «oiitlt nf tin: Arkiiniiil« 
T\\vt. B<>lh iiri" iinM-iKTOtiB rtill«»:!d Io^vub ai.d arc 
raplilt) iiirn'twl) jilii I n|K>rfjincf. />«■«»! Im(7 < -hi. pop. 
tWNJ, 1,5(XI| l« ■Itlinli'il nlKMit iMii- liillc ilit<l;(lil frutii 
Uk- Arl«ftiis.u> river o!i Cif I.iule Uixk nnil I'Mrt SiiiiiU 
rnllniEul. Coal in tlir lrtii(ll:ig niim-nil In tliln I'iFUiit.v, 
»ml r< nl ititin* urc in ojifTulion iiisir ikuuluij. tuiploy- 
Iii;:TOO ruoM niiii Ikjjs. Oh llic tllvUli- Mwi-t'ii I>viiiiiti(* 
aod AIiuB i* loculiil Hie Ulnim-LyilU college, Altug 
FiiroUum wciJ nfar atutlijftrt. (P"l>- 8**) '•* '" "^ ■I''«'n'lf«* fonnlii?«u<l jTrnpc region. 

Van Duren (('ruwrora eoiuily seat; po[>. 2,57.1) i^ yiluiiled nt the junction 

of the Little Iticic ami Fori Stnilli ami llio Kri^'-o niilwnys nti tliu Arkansjis livef. 

ll has numerous dinrclies ami sc1um»1s, five iicw.spiiitcrri, nuwibiiio shops, lumbering 

and Houring mills, and canning fticlories. 

frrn/fftt" (Pt-rry coiiiuy M-ot; pop. 300) ta the chief tomi of tlio cuouly. ■i«l la noted for ilB 

pMKi i-luiri-Jit)) .'iiiU c?:CL-llti]t Hi;)iooiB. 

Morrittou (('<inwiiy county seat ; (top. 1.707). n mniU-rn iind proifrosjive town 
on the Utile Itoc-k mid Foil Smith rttilrotwl, ^hii's lurL'.< iwivmints of coiion. live 
stoi-k, and farm pr<Mluc(s. 

Arknttmnt Ct/f/ (th^lia county waf ; jKtp. l.QOt) i% I-K-ati-d ou lliu 5ll^pl^*.^ppi river .il>out TO 
mill* »-mi:.wisi of l,;t(k' ItiMk. II l«< tin* rmlt-r of a t»\v wUon, liimlHT, iiiid etui k rp;:iou nnd flii]* 
l»rj,i< luiioiir.tii of llieiMB pr<ida« !«• Iiy wriy i>f tlif> rUtr aiul rai'.ruiid. Intmtit, the seal if goverii- 
miiil fur ilic notthtrn part of tlm coiiniy, imiutifui'tnn.i hinilur mid oi.'ivrti. 

Star City ( M tiro! ii county «<'0«; pop. 3K)) in tlic tlilcf lox%i» in Lhc county. It Ima wtcclU-m 
achoole ntid churtUcu, n ni'wspoiicr, mid 1» Hip leading trading Center. 

Couivtm (Fttulkiier poiinly sent ; pop. 2,nO;i) is ntiraclively siluated about six 
miles ca--l of (be .\ikansji.s river, and is on llii.> ruiile of tbu St, Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain and Souliifi-n railroad. 
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III uiMitloii to ii»:it;rlciilHiriil Imtiii^lriiw, CouMtiy \me loaiiy f.iw nod pliinlnj; inlllg arJ In a bu»y 
alilpiilii"; point for cotton imd cotion-wwl oil. Tbo Ilcndrix Mcttindisl collegf for mc-ii, niid the 
Ccnirjil Hrtptltit rrilli*!^! for w«>n,o:i urf liirn. ro;>nliilion !ii t'-WC, "J.T.V). 

SfttftfftH't ( A rkau^*a» county : pop. 1.2.>8) is a rnjadly growinji town in the 
fine prain and slvK-k-rai-sinf; rejjion; it bas cxcelleul piiblia schools audcburt'lics uf 
the leading: dcnoininalions. 

D« trut with n popiilallnu of ,118, la the county awit of Arkaueaa county. It la on the north 
hank oi tin- Arknnsrui rlvt-r and ta an iniptirtant ahipi^ing point for that iocaJity, 

Lonoke (Lonoke county seal; pop. 951). on the Choctaw road, bii-s a collon 
1,'in and follnn-sfed-oil mill, a sawmill, and several himlwr factories. Population 
in IIMIG, IJ.SOO. 

Cities of the White River Valley. 

jRfrfcii»'//^e{Independfm'0 rounly seal; pop. 'J. 327) has uim>iiidly fine com- 
mercial advanlagfs. Wliile river, n[>on which il is Itxjalcd, will soon be navigable 
dnrinj,' tlio entire yoar, At prosent a system of ten locks and dams, t lie llrst of 
which is located at Uatcsvillc, is Ix'inj; liuilt by the l'iiite<I SIhU'.«« government. 
The main line of ihe St. Louis, Iron iMounlaiii and Western railroad passes 
through the city. 

Arkunaaa collcgt-, the oldwt in lhc atnu?. ia loe4ik>d at Biiti«vll!c'. There la alao n Cnc f.Hlcral 
boildlni.' obimI for ttic court liousi- and fKwt ofltcf. Tht- |Kipnt(i«»oti in VJO« wm 4,.VKI. Sutpliur 
Jtoek i|>op. Ji'iS) takes Itn nnmc from two \ar^r ciilpliiir t^pHngB nenr. 

CfnreHflon (Momi-ik; counly S4'al ; pop. 1.S40), «)n (Ii« White and Cache rivers, 
is lhc western terminus of the Arkansas MiiUaiid railroad and on the main 
route of the St. Louis and Southwestern railroad. Us factorieK mauufactnro 



woodenware, ca^ks, untl Ijurvcls, shoe la.'^ts, staves, jilow bcamF, and boat oars. 
Tlic onr factory is tite largest of its kind in Lhc world. Buttons also are manu- 
factured fi'ouj mussel s-hells. 

ttrinkley (\*t\). \M^> i.« u:i Irnportanl railroiul cetitt'r. It liaa cxtctialvc Inmbcr, rotton^>ll nililo, 
niut umcliltii.' ltt)0|«. Molly Grope (|Hip. ^H\ ib liie ctiiit<.T of liu' oott<in-);r()»-ini; »(y-1lon nf 
Monroe eounly, (iliippln;; tO.tAXi balip aniniiilly. II hiis four iJtlnnlnsJ ptiinta and Is ii trndo ci.nli:T, 

Seni't'if (While county seat; pop. 1,0!>5J is noted as a hculth resort, on accoudt, 
of its while snii>hiir springs and l>eaiJtirid surioundings, Tlin Speera- Laiigfort 
institute and the Oallaway college for feninlcs arc located here, 

Netvpoi't {^^Ai^ow county seat; pop. 2,S68) is pictiirest[ucly located on tho 
White river. Tlic pearl? found in this river are sold all over tlic rouTilry at good 
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Cetitral lia/iltat ColUffe at ConwtiU- 

prices. The great forests of valuable wood and the wonderful fertility of the soil 
in this ivgion make Newport a ijusy iiidusirial center. 

The munufnctnriiij; Iiit.Tiei!* of the city Include u cotton coinpri-M hikI glim, a cnttoii-^cMl-nil 
mill, Inmbi-r inillx, und w:i(;on fiicturli-H. Threuiliviaionvuf the 8t. Lonl», Iron HounUtin and Houlli- 
i-rti rallroai) pa** tJirongh Newport. 

Jtr» A rr ( Prairie cnnnly Miit ; pop. 040) is loeatwl on White river iind Imi! (tnc advanuigca far 
rniiiiUf.'ictiirifi^. It hiia linporljiiil niunitfiu'liireii of lilnitxsr niid rolloii-M^il oil. Dt-vuliV BlnIT, 
county Bent for llie southern dictrlcl (|Kip. fiOfli, Ixtinteil forllf iKrul-oiir fdctory utid titlier inaiiiifiwUiK-a 
of lundxT. Tl»oue«uil6 of rnllrond ties arc lloacd down the While rher to ihts point, where iltey 
are iirterl iinl iiy u giutit eli^aiii derrick. Devall> Itliitr wae nii iiii(«>rUiiit nillllnry Ntiition daring llio 
I'ivil Wiir, iitii! aonie of tliu old fortidciitiuaa tire i>illl ttlniidtiig. Jlaten (|h p. 4^.i) la noted for fitio 
hiintlii;; iind lli^hinK. 

Ileber (Cleburne couiiljr acct; pop. ItlOO. 1.300) Ii located In the center of the coanty. It ha« 
liirirr liiinlH!r and floor iniilfi. ll ia foal beconilu^ |iotHiliir iia a Uciillh rvaort, for which lis niountain 
!<itiiiilion lutd pure wnler Cla it. 

f'liiitoit (Vnn liiiren ruunty pert; ]iop. Str7i has Ininlier mllla nnd vnrious bueincM onierpriara, 

MotiHlaiH ViftP (Stone ceuiiiy »ei:l; (Hip. £20; ii> Ihe thief town of the county. It hM atoani 
Hour niUlt^, und iti tlie chief center of Irr.ile. 

Mfir»/nftl iScarcy comity aeut; [Mip, :!«'<i) l» the acal of Mur»hali ucaileuiy. It lia« u vuriety of 
hnelness imj] nilninc Intercfla and ia a prAwln;; town. 

Yrllt^llfr « Marion ctninly ««.l: jKip. ftrS), on Crookctl creek. Is itin center of tlie niliiern-l dietrict, 
mill tti'vi-riil of the t)e»t niines in the suite arc tvllhia a niditia of ei;:ltt nillcfi. The Wliite river 
braiieh of Ihe St. LoDis, Iron Mouiiiaiu and Suatlicm raJIrond paaaee tliroui;)! (b<; town. Pop«ihilloa 
lu nnw, I.nX), 

Mnuutitin /7om<* (nuxtcrcoiitity i^eut; pop. nai) U the prlacifKil town In lhc county. It It 

Ibc seiil of Hie Miilllil:iil> IlotlleHapllnT <'iilli'(^'. 

Mrlhnitruf i Iztinl counly seat; pop. 25fl) litta InniUrr mid flmir tnilli". n cufdlnj; mill, wnd \f the 

chief I'lj I' ■ '■■'•I' of the ciiiinty. 
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A rier firld in fjonokf cuvnty. 

JUnmmolh Spriuo iFnlt«»n county; pop. 717) ia iioteil for llie vn>l iKimlcr of iiatunil vpringa 
III lla vii itilty. The volume of water fcnni thewi fiiniielies |Hiwer for niiiiiy fjiiloiie*; iimong thi-a* 
im- iliMiritiK niillp uml u%v hiimlUi*, linli fu(i<irle». find a Urne colion mill. Salem (pop li-'iO) Ix the 
roiinfy wat. It hur^ llonr >inrl luinlier nilllc. 

Evvfimj Shntte ([top \:yt) uml llnrt/y (pop. ^iO nv tlic county wnl* of .Slarp county. Thia 
cnnnly U rich lu minerul weaUh. The <luc uduca of the northern pnrt am uuioug the richcel lu the 
itato. 
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A uffunfa (WoodnilT coun ty 
seat.; p<ip. 1,040) its in the west- 
ern jmrl of thuuouuly, on White 
river Hud tbo Iron MuunUtn 
ruilroitd. It isti vrelUleveloped 
niiKk'ni town and has saw nud 
a:r\>\ mill?, cotton gins, and a 
iiir;:i' local trade. 

f'ottou Plant <pop. 1,500) 
H fniir miles eiist of Ihe 
Cut'hf rivor on the Choc-taw 

Joneahora.—BuaintMa aedion. rutlruiul, in 21 6l]0 timt)er region. 

The Enrekft Uanlwood Lumber Company is located liere. There is also an oil 
nail foiiipany established hero and two banks. 

Towns of the St. Francis and Mississippi Valleys. 

Helena (Phillips county seat; pop, 5,550) ha,s an cxc-cikrit cominerciul location 
upon Uie Mississippi river. It is situated nn hipli land in rdnio'^t thi- center of the 
eastern Ixiundary of the .slate, and is the terminus of ihn-f rnilnirtds — the Illinois 
Central, the Arkansas Midland, and the St. Louis, Iron Moiinlnin and Southern 
railroads. Thecity isan important lumber market and a !?hi[i[»ing-fw)iiii for cotton 
and cotton -seed oil. 
Great feeding yards 
for cAttle are located 
here and hundreds 
are annually fattened 
for market on the 
meal and hulls of the 
cotton-seed-oil millts. 
In addiliua to \l^ 
|>ublic schools, there 
is a normal M.-hixil fur 
colored students. The 
public library, the 
U. S. Circuit Court, 
nud the Post Onice 
occupy the finest building.- in Helena 
WHS abiut 10,000. 

MarvfU i|H)p. bM) ix In tlift lieart \>l the rirliin<t funnlnik; land of tlio nUIc 
hasEvvrnd liiiiit>t;r nmnurHCtiirlui: and couou (;iiinlii): e«tuMl6ltro4.-)itii. 

MorifintiH (Lee county seat, {wp. 1,707) is an iiu|)ortant rail- 
road center and one of I lie most thriving lowriu in the state, 

Tlic Hiirroundliiii; (atwtB of hard and MtftMWKle Hnd UirrJch fariiilng laiiJH 
HTip{>lv ItH luuilicr mlllB and ginning esUljIltibuietitis. MnrinniiH liu netiv«p«per». 
u twtik, and hnn ino«I(>rii impruVt'tiientit. 

F*>rre>ft C/f // (St. Francis county scat; pop. 1.381) has a hiph and heaklifid 
sitiaalion <>n the wcsttrn slope of Crowley's ridge. It has ucotlon-ujl mill, two cot- 
ton gins, and factories for the manufacture of staves, spokes, handlet^, and buttons. 

lU uiitnT inudL'-rTi Iriiprdveiut-nte maWp Forrest t'lly «a altractlvH place. It 1» itt ttio croaeltig 
of tb« Chkrji^, Kui'k Inland und Pnclrlc milroml Mid tbe Bt.Loalii, Iruii Monntaiu uiid SouUicra 
HUroAtl. I'ht (HipuUtiou lu 10UfS woe 4,000. faletiinm k the wcnnd town of itnportAiiCv, 

JUor(oH (('rilttrndcn county ecut; pop. 250) i» the leading town In Ibc county. 

J oneftboro (Craigheail county seat: pop. 4,r>0H) h a rapidly growing modem 
»wn located on Crowley's ridge at tho crossing of two leading railways. It is an 

11 lnifiortMnt lum- 
benng center 
and shipping 
I > o i n t for 
staves, hcad- 
injf.s, and hard- 
W(:«j<J limbers. 
J'Hrttffoitid. 
(Greene county 
seat; pop. 8,- 
324) has a fine 
healthful loca- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ k>n and is des- 

1^^^^^^^^^^^**"^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 1 tineti to Ite- 
iMinbfT barffr ■"[ " hnutii] far MmijAit, trhn-r nfn-ii , . „ 

I :< man.,taclii,,,( COmC thO CblCf 

town of northeastern Aili,'i,n>;ii. The city is well laid out. has fine public buildings, 
and excellent schools. The chief industries arc in connection with lumiier and cotton 
tlot 



la coauty ecat fur the 
eash^rn district and baa 
iyxU't]h\\ie lumber In- 
dus trU-n. 

ff'u/MMt Xldge 
((>op. ,'«50) is Ihc county 
(«vii lyf the t'lwU'rn dift- 
trit t, wldie I'otthatnn 
(|)op. dtS) ie cduuty »cut 
of the wMtern district 
Df Lawrence County. 
Jilarile Soek (|>op. 
1.4€Ct) Is one of the uicist 
lmg>orUuit rltlps in the 
rounly. Fitrnllnrt' iind 
ultier lututKT pr««luct« 
an- the tending inunn- 
ruclurt'fl. Flue depotlts 




Paragould d 



liauit' oxtnivaL 




of porcelain clay are In the ni'lghborhorxl. Portia ,,-..(, „;,i, Uae, IntntHsr luteresta and cottfl 
ginning and Hour ettablkhineata, Ita natural park la mio of Uie flaMt In th<> slate. 

PotahoHtttH (Ratidolph county seat ; pop. 1U(W, '?,1S0) is situatetl on 
Black liver, whii h i.s iiuvifrahle up to this point by steiiuihoHls, duil on the 
Loiii.s und San Franeisco railroad. Among the mineral.s foiiml in this vicinity 
lead, aiiic. and snuill (jtiantities of gold. A mining company i.s established 
Pucahonias. but lUe cliief industry of the town is the manufacture of lumber. Tl 
town has several sawmills, two hoop factr>ries, and a flourii 
mill. Eighteen miles west of Pocahontas are the famous liavemU 
springs. 

aarrirnhnrff (Poinsett county seal ; pap. 4«i^ Is skinalMi on the 8L Lou 
Iron MoiuitAin and Souihom milroad. within a lew aiilt« of ibc L'An^lllr ri% 
and njnoni? tl«> fuothllls of Crowli^y's Rldpe. The limk-r ttroMlh here Is sup 
and Uiirriclxirg hiis many lumber factories. Many larRc vini-ynrda are lo 

nrar UarrlBburg. 

Uynne (Cross ((inniy; |>op, 1.831 I western has* 

' ley's liidge. 
tile central and chi4 
town in the count] 
It has lumlier manij 
riu-torieii and niodof 
i nt p r o V m « n t| 
Vanndale is 
county seat. 

One tola <Mi8si 

sippi eoinily »ea| 
I .op. n»(W5. .3.000). 
catcd on the Missii 
sippi river and " Fris- 
co" railroad, ha« 
extensive manufac- 




fjorninff (t'lny rnnntjr wiit; pop. THl) i» the ccntvr of the henvll) lliiibercil nnd One- farming sec- 
tion. Sector (pop 930) i« In a rich fnrtitlug section. Bni|<llng ninterlut, lumber, flour, and gaaoline 
» jaaoufacturcd. Boctor is also a notod cUucatlunAl ceuler. Piggott (jrap. about 300) 



n»it>,ht- l\>ll;h •■•iiij'ft" 'ir-.i! Oil mill. 

tures of biniber. Tool handles are a specialty 
presse 



There are also cotton gins, com. 
und oil mills. 
Lujeorn (MtsnlMtippI cnunly; ixip. KS) is on Ute hanks of the Mississippi river In rich, allavUl 
forming luod* and nnt itiuber country. Lusom Is on the main line of the Si. Louia and 8an F^mii- 
Cisco, and also on the Joni»boro, Ljike (?ity and £ju*tern railroads. The rhlef industries aro 
cotton ginning and the manafaclure of InintMT. niyth*ville \^ an IniportAiit milroad center. In Uie 
northern part of the county. There arc fine bcUuoIh and churches and a bospltAl. 



Cities and Towns of Northwest Arkansas. 



i^«y*"f^crf//e (Wash in Ktou comity seat: pop. 190C. 7.000) is plea«intly sit 
ated on ln;;h grouiul about five miles from White river. It is on a junction of l! 
St. Louis and San Francisco railroad and on the Ozark, Cherokeo Central uid 
Texas division of p 
the same route. 
Its lumber. Jlour, 
and rolling mills 
receive their wa- 
ter power from 
the White river. 
There are also 
marble, gmidle, 
lumber, nud ce- 
tn cut works. 
The manufac- 
ttirt! of wagons 
and finis he d 
wagon materials 
is another lead- 
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Sntroun," neiir Eureka 
Springn. 



ing oooupation. The Ark&nsas State UniveTsity, a 
commercial college, and a United States experimetit 
tstatiou are located here. 

SpHngdalc (pop. 1908, S.OOO), tn WuBhington coaiiCy, a 

pHMperoui lowD on a branch of the "Frisco" Byttcin. In tin 
I Important ahfppiog point for frnit^ ond live stock. VniuaMc 
IdapoaitE of bltnnilnoiu coat and limcalone are found rumr. 
' There lue large appltt packing bouM's and ostablinhmtrnta for 
I canning and evaporating fruit. Prnirirgrov* (pop. \.W0) \fi 
I situated ou titc St. Louis and Sau Franciaco railroad near a branch 
' or the illinofe river. The largest apple and tomato canning plant 

in tb« stat0 is located b«rc. There is alrw a brick oad tile nuioa- 
^f Itcturing company. 

BentonviUe {'Bon\on countr pent; pop. 1,843) is 
Bitunted 1,3(K) fei-t iihove Ihe sea level in the henri of 
the great apple l>elt of Arkunsfis. There arc over 
6,000,000 trees in the country with nn nntiual output 
of 3,000.000 to 4,000.(tr>0 bushels of apples. The prin- 
cijwl industry is the ilrying^and evaporatingof apple.s 

aud the packing of apples for ahipinent. BentonviJle is ilie shipping point forpniin 
ftiid live slock. Is on « branch of the St, Lonis and San Francisco railroiwl. The 
Ouachita BL-ntotivilk' academy and a ITiiitcd States weal lier station ure located 
here. Rogers (Kenton county; pop, 2,158) id loi.:aJed on the Uzark p]<iteau, about 
1500 feet above the sea level near White river. Three railroads pass through the 
town. The preserving of fruit, the distillation of vinegar, and the manufacture 
of flour are the lea<Jirig iiiduslries. 

SUoam Springs (pop. 1,748) gets its name from one of the twin springs. 

famous for liieir ptire 
cold water and medi- 
cinal qualiticii 

An ImmcnBe oninbcr 
of "hickena and egpt are 
shipped from Ihia point 
Th«ro are acveral fnilt 
cvaporatora in the clt]r, 
one of them being the 
largi-8t In tb« state. The 
Arkaneaa Confereuce col- 
lege ia located here. 
Hiiliiam Springs is a verv 
popular i>uniu)er resort. 
The po))utation in 190(1 
Urniffa. — A h> ■ was abotjt 4,000. 

Gettt'Tjf (pop. OMi, ntiniii U:u tiii.< - ' ■ "i s»]i>;iin Sprhii.:?!. i- fiiiiioug for fruit growing and 
poultry raising. There are uiuuy large Kprtags near, farnishlti^r wuter |io\ver for mills. Oravrtte 
has two Umiring niills, two evaporators, two frtilt trcu nurBcrie«, a potato storage house iind 
Other bufliuess indiiiiirles. 

Enreku Springs (Carroll county seut; pop. 1»(>6, 5,157) is in the heart of 
the Ozark niounlaiiis at an elevation of 2,000 feet. Uecause of the celebrated 
mineral waliertj of Basin epring it is a popular pleasure aud health resort. The 
numerous caves and springs, Pivot Rock, and the Natural Bridge are the chief 
points of interest. Eureka springs water is ship|»'d all over the countiy. Timber 
is abundant and lumber companies and uabijiet manufacturers carry on a success- 
ful business. 

lierryvilla (Carroll county M>at ; ]>op. SAl) is sltiiateti on prairie laud broken by th« Onge and 
Kings rivers, which afford fine water power. Ita principal manafaGture is Soar. It liaa also a 
large aud steadily Increasing lumber tritde. 

Oraeis Fore.gt, in the same county, lies in the frtilt belt and baa enonnoiu canning Inter- 
cMs, Ituober and Hour mills. The Ozark Normal school ig K>cated here. 

J7a«*riaon (Boone county seat; pop. 1,5GI; la the most Important railroad town in the cnnnty. 
tt taaa large Acnr mills and a fine government building. 

HwnMrilfa (Madison county seat; pop. 560) is one of the oldest towns In the state. It Is the 
chief shipping point for the county for cotton, fruit*, )lve stock, and other furm prodncla. 

Jaaper (Newton county seat; pop. 300^ has 
Important Inmbertng and boaitiesa latcreflta. 

r 

^P)>op. ' 
I urnrlrl 




ment, which has laid out roads and parks. The city is noted for its hotels and 
sauitariuTnis, of which there are about seveniy-five; these accommodate more than 
fifty thousand visitors annually. The Army and Navy General Hospital is also 
l<K.'aled here. 

lienion (Saline county seat: pop. 1,843) is at the junction of five railroads, 
within one niilo of Saline river, which affords line sawmill sites, and within thirty 
miles of the famous Hot Springs. 

Tiie greatest bauwite mine in the world is located in Beaton. The deposits of potter's clay 
anil kaolin are inexbauetlbie, and the mannfaeture of pottery is one of the chief industriee of the 
city. Timber of nil kinds grows lu tho summndiug country, and fnmitnre., sashes, and iloon »tv 
also among tlie leading manufuctiircs. 

Matrcr$i (Hot Springs county seal: pop. 1,582) is on the Iron Mountain rail- 
wiiy and a branch of (he Chicago, Kock Island and Pacillc. Two large brick and 
tile-making factories are in operation. Malvern has a fine graded school that 
is tljreclly connected 
with the stale univer- 
sity at Fayettevillc. 
Tho po|iula(ioii has 
doubled since 1900. 

A vhn tl fifth in 
(Clark county sctkl,; 
pop. 3,739) hii-sft fine 
location on the Oinv 
chita river and Iron 
Mountain railway, af. 
fordiiigspliMididcom- 
nit'i'ci(4l ndvantages 
for its lumber, flour, 
and cotton niills. 
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Eureka SpHnga. 



The OuaclilLik Daptlst college and the Arkadelphla Methndiat college are located here aixl 
Arkailelphtrt In known as tho educational center of Ihesoattawest, aitd la often called the Athens of 
Arl.4tiBas. The population ia now about &,0(X). 

Fordffce (pop. 1,510) is the largest town in Dallas county. It is a busy mod- 
ern city, mid htis lumber factories, newspapers, flrst-closs schools and all njodeni 
im[>rovements. Itison the line with the Cotton Belt railway whicli cuts through 
the aoutbeoatern corner of the county, 

J*r4Heetnn, '12 mi\eg Durthweai of Fordycc, in the center of Dallas county, is the county seat. 
Slirriflnii (Crnnt county eeat; jtop. UiO) In the most lmi>or!ant t<iwu In therounty. 

Murfreetboro (l*lke county aeat; 
[Kjp. av>» is on a branch of the Little 
Missouri river, and ts having a rapid 
development Pike, tho largest city 
in the county, Is at the lermlnua of a 
hrancl) of the Iron Monuiain railway. 
It has valuable mining interesta, ami 
U an Important trading center. 

Mt, Idn (Montgomery ronnly seat ; 
pop. 960) has a high and healthful situ- 
atlnn. and increaaed rapidly in popuia- 
tiiiti during recent years. 

Jtt-itOH (Cleveland connty seal; pop. 

iSli\ is a new and prosi^Tous town on 

the main line of the Totlon Belt route, 

I lumber, and la a cotton-growing center. 

ri are other Important railroad towoa. 




of Ihi I'lirk, 



Cities of the Ouachita 
Highlands. 



Tot Spyi tigs (Garlaittl county seat; 
pop. 9,!i7;i) is kiiuwn tbrougliout the 
world a* a health rosort on nccount of its 
famotis hoi sjaiii^js, many of which have 
remarkalilo ntedicinal |>roperties. It i-i 
turesquely .situated in a narrow valley 
stween two ridges of mountains. 'I'ln' 
wrings, of which there are more llinn 
•venty in the neighborhfKxl. are undrr 
control of the Unitetl Slates govern- 





Uol Springs, 



It hn» impcirtriiii luitnufactnrt'S of yellnw pln< 
KiiigMlanit ipop. .'itiSl, Afru? Edinburff^*, i '■ 

XvMtt iPolk couniy«jit; piip. 1,433) is chiefly a ratiroud town, being the dlrhiion termlntu of the 
Kauiiasfity Soutliem niiir<jad,iiiiil aJtso the terminus of the new Hot Springs and Hena railroad. The 
sarrounding county is rich in lead, sine and Iron ores, and in manganese and elate deposits. 
The devetopmeut of tbc^e mbies and deposits, together with lumber aud cotton Industries, foruks 
the chief Kiurcc of the city's Income. Mena baa several planing mills, two cotton gins, a brickyard, 
nrul other Indnstrlce. It has also two acndemJea and ■ bnalneaa college. Hatfield is the second 
l«\\ n lu importance In (he connty. 

Wnldron (Scott county seat; pop. 487) is aituatcd at the terminus of the Arkanna Woatem rail- 
road. Fine timber can be had in abnndance, and 
there are Mvcral sawmilla In the town. 

Cities of Southern and South- 
'v^estem Arkansas. 

Tcj'arliaua (Miller county scat: 
jMijr. 4,914) is siluHted on the exact bonier 
Hue lK>lween two states, so that one-half 
the city is in Arkansas an<l the other hajf 
in Texas. Kach city has a distinct govcrn- 
inent. ll is (he largest railroad center 
>outh of the Missouri river, being the 
lermiiuis of several trunk lines. 

Siewer pipe. Inmlier. and famitnro are mann- 
fai-tnivti tiere. The large craps of OOttOQ aiipplj/ 
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ttuitcriiLl for many compntMnm anil cattoniKvdo]! iiitlle. Other lac]u<?irlfii nw Iron frorks and a 
brick fttcUirj. Then* an? iimny fliw- (hiIjIIl UulKtiiigx, inrlmllti}: llioeenr Ijie Fvtleriil rDiirMiniisi', the 
county courttioMw. llK- liigh ««hi>ol, iini! tin- T> xarknnn Itiflnstrlal MilK*!^" Botli cilit-s tugftlKT hml 
a pupulatiuii of ^<KiO ill ItMJ. 



^mM. 






fc.'*^^- 



here. Tho town luis cotton mills, ttCotton-soed-oU mill, a cotton compress, a brickl 

mul tiling plunt, nnd a }i»nUv<KMl nmnufncturtng plant. In udilitinu to tlit' iMiWicj 
sehoolK, Itifiv is alsu lliiiomon's riiivcrsily .-iL'hfioJ, a pivetliiCiiUunul prejmmtory! 
in^tiliih'nn. 

iri/wior ip<ip, K4h, in Drew poiinly. Is* «iluiiti!ii iicnr oiik. lik'kory, F;(iin, ami cypn-Bs (ori'Bta, aii4l 
lari;;c etlilpmi'nt» of nil UiL«e nni luaiic from Wiiinur. Beiiiivoir coIUf;e. with an euroUiiivtit of nourijr'| 
live liuntlnil wliltc BtixlonUi, nitd Uarrieon ucadeuij for ciilorcti elndcnu, arc locateil at Wilinar. 

It'nrt'eu (Biwlloy county seat; pop. 954) is located at the terminus of Ihreej 
railmiids. In tho manuriK-ture of yollow pint? Wurren excels ull other points in] 
thi! slate. Its daily oiiljiiit is &()0,000 feci. Oilier iinluslnes in the town ure i 
stfive I'liinjMiny and « vehicle stix.'lc cnmpany. In iidditioii to the puh|j<" sch<>o|j 
thrrt' is n I'lt'shyU'riiiii traitn'n:; M'hi)i>l. 

Bampton, die rounly neat of Cullumii rottul.r, Ik a yraBpannm little Umti nT SOO IiibuliitanU.1 

Camrft'ti ((•uncliilttcimnty seat; pop. 2,840), on the right lumlcof the Uuncliil*! 
river, issihujled in llio iieart of an innneiiiu eniil, oil, un<i timber districl. SteumJ 
bitnt^ ascend llie rin-r (n ('aiiidcn, wkieli in this way 1ms beconu" an important 
I'wHiiiid cf-ment ivurka ni \i h,ic t'tifh. ' shipfiinR point foronttdii, luiidier. and live stock, Camden has several coll mi jrins, 

Lewist'iflf^ (hiift%y(}ltii t'ounly seat; jiup. .')4H) is uii the hraiu-h of (he Cotton cotloii-secHl-oil mill.*, mid coinpresscSf and is cn^a-jed, to some extent, in funn 



Belt railroad I imt rnns to Shreve|H)rt. Tlie hnnheritiff itnliislry h.-is hriped ilic lown 
lo make rajiid progress. The {xtpiihilion of LewiaviUe was about *J,£00 in 1000. 

Statnint (Ijofuyi'ttt* crrtinty; (wp. PRJl i Is in tin- pluu lielt at llic (Trwstiiu of llie St. L"iii» Soiilh- 
IKBU-rn and llie Ixinlsliiiin iiinl ArknnM* mllroails. The output of pine UhuImt in ibis town iilnni^ 
j» as l.<ltK> fwt (iuily. HardwtMHlM lire nl«o nmnufiK-tiin-l. It lii«» a nnnilxT of eucl'eiwfiil ll»cr- 
Cantili? estttbUKhtnenU" nn<I sfviTiil line bulliUnttH, Inrholitii; MiHl of the Jil;:li sfhool. TliC popniiitlon 
uf Sianipa hiu ilmiljIeU since 1000. Froatvitle, n iu|j|(lly growing; biieineis cuitter, |g Ihi- Micniul 
town of Iht; county in eiw. 

Mtfffnnfia (couuty seat of foliunbia t;i>unty; fiofi. l,t)14), an imfMirlant town, 
on Uie LiJiiisiaiiH nrnl Norlhwesle-rn rail- 
w»y, has considerable eottori trade, oil 
mills, :ind sasr .and phiidni^ mills. It is 
the seat of Southwestern aeaiietny. 

Kf Itarfulft (Utiioii cuimtyi'eat; pop. 
l.litjy) is (he lending town in iIu-h county. 
It liiis eotlou >;ins and compresses and 
lutnber mills. Hour mills, and is n mml. 
cm and firogrossive town. Willdn twelve 
miles of Kl Doriido there are large coal 
deposits along Hie Onachila river. 

ttHttiif .inil Frlteuthnl, i;i Union ennnty, 

Inrce iin<l ffniwlnj; to»viii*. iiml have ««sli<n«ive 
miintifH'-tureiiof liJiiilKT. l^iirgllf a'Ml Junetton 
nrt- lin^Hirtnnl niilrDiiil tawr». •Iiiiirtloii liuil ulnnit 
S.riOU jH'Ople in lM)r;. lU) iL-odinu liiilin<tritii arc tlic 
Bhlpnient of c«»tt.i{i nnd tlic lnf(^lu^>^t^^r-■f^f lumiwr. 

Iffttttfntt'ff{Ar-U\o\ eoniUy .<eat: pop. 
l.iC'lj i^ Ii>f«t('d \n (he eoltnn region on 
the Missis>ip|»i, Hamburg and Western 
ndtroftd Mueh (•<itton i^. boiiglit and sold 
here luid shipjieil lo other places. The 
lnml>er industry is. however, first in On the Ouucki(u ut CumJ'r, 

importance, one of the largest sawtuilla in the South being located at Crosaelt, 
twelve mile^* di>laitt from the city. 

Lake V'Uttt{§v (fhirni e.iunly seat; jiop. 1,130) is sitnated on the famous 
Lake Chicot, eighteen iniU's long and aVtout one mile wide. 

TliP wnUT of Lakit Clilwit is m clwir oa cryntnl, uml it* gnwlKnlly slnpiiig honke urc covcrcsl with 
iieautlful Bonnada grnaa. The attractions ofleruil bundri'ila of viHltore whti wiinr t<> tlio lown lu 
till- siMtiuM-r and ninuriin wneonn an- cxci-lli'iu nuiiifiK. hnnling, goo<l Irathin^ and lx»iilln^ atid 
Bcencfy rlv&lvd otdy by that of llic tirwit I,ukw. DfrmoU (pop. 4«7) nMUiufacturw sUivca mid 
lumlK'r. 

MotUicello (Drew connty seat; pop. 1,579) is pleasantly sitnated on high land 
about forty miles west of the Mis$is:«ippi river, on the Warren branch of ihoSt. 
Louis. Iron .Monntain atid Southern railroad. There are large deposits of ot'hre 




ing. The deposits of coal and oil are mostly nndevelopctl. 

Slrphrnii (pop. 4171 I* in tlic istfenJi- K"iiiihi:D»(ini corniT of Ouurhitii eounty, on the 81. Lonls 
nud Soutbwcwtcrn rullroad. It ii! in it upleinlid linjlwr cr.Mnlry, and iKVural hawmlllB and a stave mill 
are located lu-ur. 

Prescott (Nevada county seat; pop, 2,00."j) is liie eliief town in this connty.J 
It has extensive nmina fact u res of lumber and brick, cotton gins, and excellent 
schools, chnrchos, nnd nevvsiKtpers. 

J/o/jf (Hempstead county; pop. 1,644) is located in a fine farming eounlry. 

There are exlciisivo deposits of potter'i 
clay near by. 

Jlnpe\a one at tlic inostjmportflnt cotton ma 

ki't^ in tlK>8ljito,niid ■evcroi imun-nsvciitlon stnriig 
liDUi'i's wllli I'oniprt'flseft itre l<>c:it«."<l Iuti'. 'I'Iu'ii 
Is jjIko u totlon-iiecU-oU mill >'uiiJ uiauiifai'tiine iif 
Hrii- luirdMviod (nnitn-r. The trarmiHirtntion fmllji 
idi'» of lliipc urc i.'Xi< lli'itl, jl iK'iiii! ul Uie juiictto 
of four niiln»rid!<. Hitiihii.yUttt (jiop. .'J7.',; l^ tiM 
Cdunty «**ut, 

Aahftnwn (Lilllc IJiver eoiinty .seati 
pO[», 400M'' siliiat<-d in the elialk region^ 
Ijctween the Lillle iind liled rivers. It 
has a col ton-seed-oil mill, several cotton 
gins, chiilk and cement works, fertilizer 
works, sawmills, a handle factory and two 
brirkyiii'<ls. An indusliinl seluKd is It 
ealed lieie 

Ijftrkf'Hhtrffi {^L-viur county seat^ 
pop. l.TdlU) is siltnited <m I he high divide 
between the Sidiiie and Cossatol river 
.1 /<«»<< nl cnitan and aevd. A great deal of hiudjer is nuitmfactureilj 

The lles|ieriAfi High Soliool at Lockesbiirg is one of the oldest cducatioi 
iniititulions in the sttite. 

Horntlo (p4»p. fli^K In Little River oonnty, \v ni:ir Little river, a ntn-am abonndlng in flab. 
Mnny jwarl* are fmitiil In it. The crcatest nadind c<irtit«lty of il>c city is Uie Bo-caltwl "[lomtio 
dliiinond." Thin In foiind In iHl" ronjjU in iiml uIkjuI Uio to*™, and i» n buautlful clear crystal. 
Yrllow i>nu', oalv, |.;imi, a*<h, hickory, und wnlnnt iuinbor arc nijinufactnrwl. 

Itr {iHPrn (pop. 1,800), In Sevier connty, is in the center of .i ri-mnikably fertile atrrlciihar 
cniiniy- Everywhere may be Been larpe, flourinldng fanni! anJ btautifnl orclmrdn. De <ju 
hiie two Ijankc, and H«veral mantifuctnrlii!? enuu-prlscs, lucUidinj: a hard«oo<l liin>U'r pl:iiii. plaukng 
ndil'and « wagon und an ice factory. Portland cement i» manafnclnroil ut White Cliffa. 

Krifiheille i Howard connty; pop. l.*K)). tho ti'riiiinitg of lhc.\rkanfla« and LonlsUina r»11r 
hu a coUon compnasanti jjin, lumber and sawmllla, nnl marble works. Tlien- art? also r«ial mil 
lu the vicinity. The town le rapidly becoming n vvellkiiowa little tnuilag point lu tlie (Uil 
Crnter fvint (pop. 834.1 is tbt' county «cat 
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For mnnvof Ihe pielnrcs and for some of the fact* contained in this nrlirle. we desire to express onr thanks to the fnllowinfj gentlemen : E. W. LaBt-anrac, 
n. r. & T. A .Si. Louis Southwestern \\. U < •„. ; K. K. I»almer. 0. K. I*. A.. fhiea.gM, Kork Island & Pacific «•. l{;('o.: H. C. T<iwns»-n<l. fi. P. & V. A.. St. 



lx.ui.s. IronMl. Jk Suutheni U. K, Co. ; A^ liilloni G. F, A., .St. Louis & San Francisco It. U. Co.; F. E, Uoeslcr. T. P. & I. A., Kansas City Southern R. 11. Co. 
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